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On tHe Commercrat Retarions or Great Brirain 
wirn CHINA. 


In several previous articles inserted in this Journal, we have 
discussed, at considerable length, our political relations with China, 
and endeavoured to dispel the illusion that has so long existed in 
this country with regard to the civil condition of the Celestial 
Empire, and the military and naval power of that imperfectly known 
quarter of the globe. In these articles, our object was to lift up the 
veil that has so long obscured the vision of our countrymen ; and 
to show, that however adequate the internal policy of the Chinese 
may be, to secure the stability of their own singular laws and 
habits, that policy is altogether unfit to sustain their country against 
any external shock; and that, in remoddeling our political and 
commercial relations with them, (which must very soon be done,) 
it will require but a moderate application of our power, to bring 
the arrogant, but pusillanimous, natives of that country, to a 
proper sense of the advantages which would accrue to themselves 
and to us, by a more unrestricted trade than it has hitherto been 
our lot to enjoy, under the domination of that grasping body, the 
East India Company. Another object we had in view, while ex- 
amining the character and power of the Chinese, was to effect that 
which we have, for a long time past, aimed at; namely, a change 
in the present system of our commerce with the East, which, we 
are satisfied, would be productive of incalculable benefits, not alone 
to England, but to the whole world. Independently of the com- 
merce and manufactures of our country being encouraged and 
increased, by a freer and more unrestrained intercourse with the 
Eastern nations of the world than we enjoy at present, or than we 
ever have any chance of enjoying while such a body as the East 
India Company may exist, we are satisfied that the way would be 
paved for a wider diffusion of that knowledge and civilisation which 
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must, sooner or later, pervade all countries. For bestowing this 
most important of all benefits on a population exceeding that of 
any other country in the world, nothing can be so useful as the 
extension of those principles of freedom, both in a commercial and 
political sense, which are the peculiar boast of our own country. This 
must be the first step towards the higher object. The half-civilised 
Asiatic must taste of some of the sweets of that temporal enjoy- 
ment which is possessed by his more civilised fellow-creatures, 
before his judgment can be convinced that any creed is better than 
his own ; and we again repeat, that the happier order of things at 
which all good men aim, is to be begun and attained among the 
nations of the East, and in China particularly, by the display of our 
power, by the unrestricted change of our productions, and by the 
gradual acquirement of those civil and political rights with which 
we are blessed. Under this impression, we proceed to consider the 
nature of the commercial relations of Great Britain with China. 

In discussing this subject, we must begin with repeating what 
cannot be too often expressed,—namely, that the monopoly of the 
East India Company operates like a dead weight on the commercial 
energies of the mother country, compels the community to pay 
more than a double price for an indispensable necessary of life, and 
greatly contributes to the oppression and subordination of a vast 
multitude of people, to an ignorant and despotic domination, to the 
entire exclusion of every principle of justice and freedom, civil as 
well as religious, political as well as commercial. To a person 
ignorant of our Indian affairs, it may be very natural to ask, how it 
happens that such a state of things exists at all? and how, if ever it 
were discovered to exist, it could, for a day or a year, be permitted 
to continue? We can only answer that it is so; and, moreover, that 
though the subject has been argued and canvassed in Parliament and 
out of Parliament, yet our trade with China and the East continues 
still the same, and we pay more than double what we ought for the 
most common of all our articles of consumption ; in short, nothing 
even moderately beneficial has been obtained for the last half 
century in our commerce with that quarter of the world. And the 
only reason that has ever been assigned, or that indeed can be 
assigned, for this is, that every approach to an undisguised and 
enlightened discussion of our Indian and Chinese commercial rela- 
tions has been keenly watched, unceasingly counteracted, and hither- 
to successfully opposed, by the whole weight and influence of the 
East India Company. It can be hardly necessary to state, that we 
speak of the East India Company as a corporate body, and of their 
conduct collectively, without the slightest reference to the individual 
motives or conduct of any one of its members, among whom we 
know that there are many able and intelligent men. We are speak- 
ing of them as a body, whose collective measures are injurious to 
the best interests of Great Britain, and far from beneficial to the 
distant country with which we are linked by them. 
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We are aware that undertakings have been, and perhaps [may 
continue to be, too gigantic for individual wealth or enterprise ; 
and that therefore it has been found necessary, and highly bene- 
ficial, to unite the energies and capabilities of several hands and 
heads. Yet even in this particular, we are witnesses to the most 
extraordinary revolutigns. Individual wealth, and individual enter- 
prise, seem equal, at this day, to grasp what would have been considered, 
fifty years ago, as only practicable under the collective wealth and 
enterprise of half a nation. And with the progress of this physical 
and moral power, there is fortunately a very fair proportion of libe- 
rality and intelligence mixed up ;—in all, except in the corporate 
body, the monopoly, of which we are speaking, which remains a 
solitary and living evidence of an establishment, perhaps essentially 
necessary for forming our early intercourse with the East; but 
which, in the progress of time, and the change of circumstances, has 
become a bulwark positively opposed to the advancement of that 
very commerce which it was the means of creating. 


The glaring evil of the East India monopoly does not consist so 

much in the formation of the body itself, as in the narrow and selfish 
views whieh the monopolists have imbibed from the long enjoy- 
ment of their exclusive advantages. Having gained almost all they 
wanted at the very commencement of their undertaking, they never 
afterwards entertained the most distant idea of sharing any part of 
their superabundance with the community on which they fattened. 
They strove with might to hold fast what they obtained ; they con- 
tinued to grasp at every thing that came in their way ; and we be- 
lieve them, at this moment, to be busy at their old work, of seeking 
how to preserve their original ground, without a thought of con- 
ceding a single point to the general wishes and interests of the na- 
tion. Originally a trading Company, this body suddenly found 
itself enabled to form territorial possessions, and to exercise, what 
may be termed a sovereign power, in the East,—things which were 
neither in the contemplation of Government, or of the Company, 
when their commercial rights were first conferred. ‘Thus general 
trade and commerce became subordinate to local territory and local 
revenue ; and the ostensible purposes for which the Company had 
been formed, were lost sight of amidst the power and consequence 
which such territorial acquisitions were naturally calculated to con- 
fer. It is scarcely matter of surprise, therefore, that, in 1793, 
the Company, possessing as they did some practical knowledge of 
the value of their Eastern acquisitions, should, by false colouring, 
and by predicting the most fatal consequences as the inevitable 
result of any change of system, have succeeded in blinding Government 
and the country, and intimidating them from the hazard of any 
alteration. But even at this early stage of their history, we find 
that a feeling prevailed against the extent of their exclusive privi- 
leges ; and accordingly the Company very skilfully evaded the call 
for a free trade, by engaging to furnish a portion of tonnage for the 
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commerce of private merchants to and from India; but no sooner 
was this regulation established, than it was discovered to be totally 
nugatory, and inapplicable, to any useful extent, to the purposes for 
which it was intended! Whether this was an accident, or a skilful 
ruse, it is unnecessary, at this time of day, to inquire. It is sufli- 
cient to state the simple fact, that it secured the undivided mono- 
poly for twenty years more, in spite of a very obvious-unacknow- 
ledged necessity for a change. 

When the charter of the Company was about to expire, in 
1812, the public opinion was manifested more strongly, and the 
importance and good policy of a free trade were advocated with 
greater power. Still the previous reasoning of the Company was 
resorted to. In place of a bold and candid tone, and a generous and 
manly concession to the opinions and demands of the nation, we 
find them defending, with tenacious pertinacity, the most insignifi- 
cant of chose rights which the charter originally gave. The abso- 
lute ruin of our Eastern possessions was confidently predicted, as 
well as the failure of those advantages which were anticipated on 
the opening of a free trade. ‘ The waters were out,’ however, 
against them; and when they found that the firmness and deter- 
mination of Government were not to be overruled, they then 
grasped at the concentration of East India commerce within their 
own precincts,—called in every local aid to secure their object,— 
and boldly maintained a most extraordinary doctrine,—that the con- 
centration of the trade in the port of London alone, was scarcely 
less essential to the interests of the nation at large, than it was to 
the very existence of the trade itself. On this, the out-ports very 
naturally took alarm, and opposed so singular a position with such 
strength and force of reasoning, as at once set the question at rest 
to the satisfaction of Ministers ; and, had the advocates of the out- 
ports possessed the same practical knowledge of the China trade as 
they did of the India trade, there is little doubt but they would have 
emancipated the whole commerce of the East from its last and re- 
maining disgraceful shackle. Unfortunately, it was overlooked ; 
and the monopoly of the trade to China still exists,—almost the last 
and only spot that dims the general splendour of our commercial 
horizon. 


The same train of reasoning that was formerly used against any 
modification of the charter, or to the partial admission to the India 
trade, will, of course, be resorted to by the advocates of the Com- 
pany, in opposing the establishment of a free trade to China. They 
will tell us of the peculiar policy of the Chivese,—of the skilful con- 
duct of their servants,—of their own influence as a body,—of the 
danger of an interference by strangers with the singular people of 
that country,—and these, and many other arguments peculiar to 
themselves, they will wind up by informing us of all the ruin and 
misery which are introduced into the world by ‘ rash and violent 
innovations, founded on theory,’ whereas they alone are qualified, 
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by ‘ dear-bought experience,’ to speak sensibly on the subject. But 
this has too long been seen through to be again received. 


Of the power and the policy of the Chinese, we have given an 
ample account in our preceding Numbers ; and, with regard to the 
miseries which the Company invariably have predicted, as the in- 
evitable consequences of any innovation on their system, or of any 
modification of their privileges, we should think that a sufficient 
answer is to be found in the total failure of all their prognostica- 
tions, as to the fate of a free trade to India when that question was 
mooted. Then, as they will do now, they descended to a strain of 
argument which was unworthy of any intelligent man, arguments 
that the test of experience has rendered ridiculous in the eyes of the 
nation; they ventured, on the most unqualified assertions, to esta- 
blish the certain fatality of any change,—the most probable of 
which have never been realised. On the contrary, in as far as they 
have ever predicted any mischief, an effect directly the reverse has 
invariably taken place, far surpassing the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The worst of all inferences must be drawn from the argu- 
ments and statements which the East India Company have ever 
thought it proper to shield themselves under. We are bound to 
believe, seeing that the results and advantages of a partial opening 
of the trade to India have turned out the very opposite of what they 
predicted,—that their judgment was warped by the considerations 
of their own peculiar interests ; and that, while they pretended to 
speak their serious opinions on the dangers of any change in their 
system, they were advancing that which they did not themselves 
believe, and which the experience of twelve years has flatly con- 
tradicted. But whatever may have been the causes of their oppo- 
sition to a free trade,—whether they had their origin in an aberra- 
tion of judgment, or in the feeling that the preservation of their 
own patronage directed them to defend the monopoly by any, and 
by every means, and in defiance of the national voice, we are pre- 
pared to hear the whole story over again as relates to the trade 
with China; and we know that nothing ever has, or ever will be, 
obtained from them, but through the firmness of Government, 
aided and supported by the co-operation of the enlightened part of 
the commercial world. 

We are not ignorant tliat, at one time, such places as Chusan, 
Nimpo, Tywan, Amay, &c., were open toour commerce ; anda re- 
ference to the locality of these places will show them to be situate 
among the most fertile and populous provinces of China. They are 
now to us as places having no existence on the face of the earth ; 
they are lost to British enterprise, through the very singular pro- 
ceedings of the East India Company; and the only reasons that 
we can find for abandoning these ports are, that certain nameless 
difficulties ‘ rendered it a matter of necessity.. The truth, however, 
is, that the Company, knowing there was no power of interference 
with her exclusive privileges at that time in existence, and that they 
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could do whatever pleased them best, confined their commerce to 
one port, namely, Canton, merely because it had the effect of re- 
ducing their expenses. They found that in Canton they could get 
as much tea as it suited their own convenience to take, and they be- 
came indifferent to the produce of the other ports, and abandoned 
them. The large profits arising on the tea trade, rendered it a 
matter of policy with them to prevent its supply from spreading 
too widely ; and they considered that the supply of British manu- 
factures in the East was a matter of little consequence to them, be- 
cause the profits upon such manufactures were comparatively small. 
Indeed, we believe that, had there not been positive stipulations re- 
quiring the exportation of a portion of British goods annually, the 
small quantity that may be sent out to China at present must have 
ceased entirely long before this time. Their territorial possessions 
in India furnished them with a sufficient revenue for their invest- 
ments in China ; and the introduction of British goods became, con- 
sequently, rather inimical to their interests there. They, in fact, re- 
quired no more British goods in China, than, when sold, and joined to 
their surplus revenue from India, were just sufficient to pay for such 
a quantity of tea as it pleased them to take away. And as they 
found what they wanted at Canton, it became a matter of saving 
to them to confine their operations to that port; and hence the 
abandonment of all the rest, to the exclusion of any other British 
merchant, and the entire rule to themselves of the trade in tea. 
Had the other ports been left open to British enterprise, it is no 
bold thing to affirm that our trade with China would, at this time, 
have been as many millions annually as it is now thousands. 


Being satisfied ourselves, and having, we trust, satisfied our 
readers, that little or nothing is to be expected from the East India 
Company in the way of concession to the mercantile interests of 
this country, or of any alteration or improvement in our commerce 
with the East, we may be permitted to go into an examination of 
the value of the importations from China to Great Britain, and the 
value of our exportations to China ; and, by contrasting these with 
the American trade, we think we shall be able to show, that, in all 
we have said on the monopolising and selfish policy of the Com- 
pany, there has neither been exaggeration nor distortion of fact. 
The principat article of our commerce with China, namely, tea, is 
perhaps more singular in its history than any other article of com- 
merce in the known world. A simple and unsophisticated shrub, in 
little more than half a century, has become an article of such gene- 
ral consumption, that it seems to form one of the prime articles of 
existence among the great bulk of mankind. It is the peculiar 
growth of a country, of which it forms almost the only link of con- 
nection with the rest of the world. It forms the source of the 
largest commercial revenue to the British Government of any other 
commodity whatever, and of the largest commercial profits to the 
individuals concerned in its importation. Withal, it is the 
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simplest, the most harmless thing, that ever was offered to 
the gratification of man,—having, it is believed and argued by 
many, amoral influence wherever it is diffused. It is the rallying 
point of our earliest associations ; it has ever given an additional 
charm to our firesides; and tends, perhaps, more than any one 
thing, to confirm the pre-existing domestic habits of the British 
public. Its exhilirating qualities are eagerly sought after as a re- 
storative and solace from the effects of fatigue or dissipation ; the 
healthy and the sick, the young and the old, all equally resort to the 
use of it, as yielding all the salutary influence of strong liquors, 
without their baneful and pernicious effects. Yet this shrub, so 
simple and so useful, is delivered to the community of this country, 
so surcharged with duties and profits beyond its original cost, that, 
did it contain all the mischievous qualities that are opposed to its real 
virtues, it could not be more strictly guarded from general use. 


Another article, but one of secondary consideration in our import- 
ations from China, is raw silk. There is an extensive and increas- 
ing demand for it in Great Britain ; and, like tea, it appears capable 
of any extent of cultivation in China, that the demand for it may 
require. Like tea, again, the heavy duties imposed upon its import- 
ation operate as a prohibition on its general use ; but, should a time 
arrive when our Government ‘ may consider it expedient’ to remove 
these duties, we may safely anticipate the most important benefits 
from its introduction. The superiority, or rather the perfection of 
our machinery, when put to use on an abundant and cheap supply 
of silk, would, in all probability, give us the superiority in all the 
branches of this manufacture, both as regards quality and cheap- 
ness. 

Nankeen may be noticed as a third and last article of importation 
from China; but the consumption of it has so much diminished in 
Europe, that it merits only a very slight degree of consideration, 
Our observations, indeed, on the importations from China, may 
be strictly limited to the article of tea; and, for the whole of our 
imports, including factory expenses and commission, the original 
cost in that country amounts to the sum of two millions Sterling. 
This is wonderfully increased before the British public can have 
any access to the article of consumption ; thus :— 


1. The value of the Company’s :mportations from 
China into Great Britain, as established by 
their own statements, is ...........-0200 eee £2,000,000 

2. On this they charge 100 per cent, for their own 
especial benefit 

3. And the Government duty, as by law established, 
is equal to the original cost, and the profits 
charged by the company, both forming the 
O41 PTICEs.00 02s erees i ree 


2,000,000 


4,000,000 


£8,000,000 
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The sum of six millions sterling is thus paid by the people of 
Great Britain for Government duties and the support of the tea 
monopoly, centered in the East India Company, being three times 
the original cost of the article, or 300 per cent. But there is more 
than this ; there is an addition of 30 per cent. to the retail-dealer. 


It is high time that tea-drinkers should know, that for every 
mouthful of their favourite beverage they swallow to the amount of 
one penny, they put three pence in the pockets of Government and 
of the East India Company, besides a halfpenny more to their next- 
door neighbour, the retail-grocer. The Americans manage the 
matter in a very different sort of way, and in the precise manner 
in which the merchants of this country would do, were the mono- 
poly of the East India Company broken up, and a free and unre- 
stricted trade permitted to China. The following is a well-authen- 
ticated estimate of the rate at which teas are landed in Europe by an 
American vessel :— 


A ship of 400 tons’ measurement carries, of tea, 75 to 100 per 
cent. on the regular tonnage; is sailed with eighteen or twenty 
men, including captain and officers ; and is chartered for the voyage 
at 1500 dollars per month, the shipowners paying all expenses. 
This vessel takes 7000 chests of Congo tea, weighing 64 lbs. each, 
or 468,000 Ibs. net, or 3510 peculs; which is purchased with money 
or goods, at the average cash price of twenty-four tale per pecul, 
TE er Ee .....-Dollars 117,000 

Charges: viz. 

Insurance, (say on 120,000,) at 2 per cent. ........ 2,400 

COMMON, Bt LT PE COMS.... ce cececccvesese 2,400 

Interest for 12 months, at 6 per cent............. 7,200 

Charter, as above, for 12 months, at 1,500 per month 18,000 30,000 


Dollars 147,000 


Thus, we find that 468,000 Ibs. of Congo tea, equal in quality to 
the Company's, could be landed in England for 147,000 dollars ; 
being somewhat less than 314 per cent. on the prime cost, (calcu- 
lating the dollar at 4s. 6d. sterling,) instead of 300 per cent., as 
We pay at present. 

And what equivalent does this country derive for its encourage- 
ment and expenditure on the East India Company? Nothing, or 
next to nothing, if we except the simple gratification of drinking 
tea. The spirit of any trade or commerce between two countries is 
allowed, on all hands, to consist in exportations equal, or nearly 
equal, in value tothe importations, in a fair interchange of the 
respective productions of such countries. But have the East India 
Company encouraged such a reciprocity? We think we shall be 
able to show that they have invariably pursued measures having a 
tendency directly the reverse, and that they have recklessly thrown 
into the hands of foreigners a trade that would unquestionably have 
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saved this country from much of the commercial difficulties and 
distress which it has been doomed to suffer for years. 


Ina preceding Number of this work we observed, that the woollen 
manufactures of this country were peculiarly adapted to the climate, 
taste, and fashions of the Chinese ; yet, nevertheless, we know that 
little or no progress, or encouragement, has ever been made, or 
given, by the East India Company for this article of consumption 
in China. At one time, and when this species of manufacture was 
of less value than it is at present, the exports of woollens from this 
country to China amounted to about one million anda half; but 
now the whole British exportations, by the East India Company, 
cannot be rated at more than seven hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth ; showing a decline of nearly one half! And, in reply to any 
inquiries on this point, the Company have the hardihood to state, 
that every exertion has been made on their part to promote the in- 
troduction of British goods, and they give an imposing detail of the 
means they have used for the purpose of effecting this. But when 
we come to examine how the fact stands, and to investigate the 
real state of the exportations to China from other parts of the world, 
we are irresistibly led to doubt the truth of what they set forth, or 
come to the more satisfactory and correct conclusion, which is 
this—that they have altogether lost the capacity. 


How, otherwise, can we account for the fact, that while the 
trade of the Company has decreased, there has been no diminution 
in the supply of British articles of manufacture in the port of 
Canton? And how is it, that while all the exportations of the 
Company have been lessened in quantity and value, those of the 
Americans have increased in_a greater ratio, and consist, very 
frequently, of various articles of British manufacture, which have 
ever been unknown to the trade of the Company? The fact is just 
us we have stated it; and we repeat, that although the exports 
of the Company from Great Britain have decreased, the demand 
for, and consumption of, British goods have in nowise fallen off 
in China; and that, instead of a deficiency in the supply of such 
goods, there is a considerable increase yearly,—establishing the 
fact that, while there is no disinclination on the part of the Chinese 
to purchase and use such articles of commerce, the trade and the 
supply have passed from the legitimate channels, and have been 
forced inte the hands of foreigners, to the manifest injury of the 
British public. The Americans, by the unshackled state of their 
commerce, by the free exercise of their active and liberal commer- 
cial principles, by the cheapness of their purchases, by the modera- 
tion of their freight and their charges, have gradually been driving 
the East India Company from a most material branch of commerce ; 
and they have the merit of introducing into China, as well as to 
other parts of the world, various articles of British produce, which, 
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as far as depended upon our great commercial junta, would for ever 
remain unknown abroad, and be useless and unavailing at home. 


We owe much to the Americans,—more than our countrymen 
seem willing to give them credit for,—much more than the East 
India Company will ever allow. The manufacturer of Great 
Britain is greatly indebted to the American; and, but for the little 
provision about an annual export of British goods inserted in the 
charter of the East India Company, he would be infinitely more 
indebted to him than he is at present. We owe to the American 
the knowledge that a free trade to China is perfectly compatible 
with the inclinations and wants of the people of that country, which 
the East India Company would fain make us believe was not the 
case. Itds to the American that we owe the proof that the pro- 
ductions of China can be conveyed to any quarter of the world at 
one-third the rate charged by the East India Company, and still 
realize a handsome mercantile profit; it is to the American we 
owe the introduction of British cotton and printed goods to half 
the population of the East, which the Company confess they have 
in vain endeavoured to introduce; it is to the American we owe 
the knowledge that it is the monopoly of the East India Company 
alone that has prevented British shippers from becoming the 
carriers to Europe, and almost every other nation, in one of the 
most bulky articles of commerce, and one which employs more 
shipping, in proportion to its value, than almost any other article 
in trade ; it is to the American we owe the proof that a voyage 
of nearly the same length and danger as from England to China, 
can be performed with facility once a year in succession, while the 
Company's ships take two years; it is to the American we owe 
the knowledge of the practical fact, that a voyage to India and 
back can be performed under ten pounds a ton, while the Company 
rate their precious voyages at twenty-three and twenty-seven 
pounds. And, finally, it is to the American that we owe the 
knowledge of the fact, that the tea for which we pay from five to 
ten shillings the pound, ought, on fair and equitable terms, to be 
given to us for two and four shillings the pound, 


All this would, of course, be concealed by the East India Com- 
pany ; but it is the pride and boast of the Americans to have dis- 
closed it ; and whether we are permitted or not to benefit by the 
knowledge of these things, still we have to thank them for the in- 
formation and the proof. The Americans have all along proceeded 
on the true commercial principle which recognises, that whatever 
may be the direction of the capital employed by any one nation, 
whatever may be the circuitous nature of its operations, and whether 
employed collaterally or directly in the commerce with other nations, 
the wealth and profits it accumulates eventually return to the 
bosom of the country from whence it first issued. In amassing, 
as some of them have done, the greatest commercial fortunes in the 
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world, they have arrived at the practical knowledge, that whatever 
shape their capital may have taken, the direction, and the tangible 
return of it, invariably remain with the party who first put it into 
action. This never appears to have entered into the imagination of 
the East India Company ; and the consequence has been, and will 
continue to be, that they are unable to compete with the free trade 
of the Americans, (and would be much less able to compete with 
the free trade of the British merchant, did it exist ;) that, in a short 
time they will, in all probability, be altogether ousted by them from 
the export trade to China; and that, unless a speedy remedy be ap- 
plied, the monopoly will stand a monument of the legislative folly 
of the British nation, who philanthropically bestows all its benefits 
on foreigners, to the exclusion not only of the Company itself, but 
of every individual in the mother country. 


We stated in a previous page, that the equivalent which this 
country derived for the encouragement and expenditure so freely 
bestowed on the East India Company, amounted to little or nothing ; 
that, compared with the payment of 8,000,000/. sterling per annum 
for importations from China, our exports, through the means of the 
Company, were insignificant ; and we now proceed to show that, in 
stating this, we are not distorting the fact. We know that the re- 
turn cargoes of tea, (taking into account the various qualities 
forming the Company's cargoes,) amount, per annum, to 25,000,000 
lbs., purchased in 

Canton at £1,700,000 

The Silk bought by the Company is nearly............ 70,000 

And the Nankeens 30,000 

To which add, Factory expenses, Commission, &c...... 350,000 

Giving, (we stated before, 2000,000/.,) the value of the 

ag ath importations from China............ 2,070,000 

Against this, we have the original value of the Com- 

pany’s Exports from England, only 700,000 


Leaving 1,470,000 
One million four hundred and seventy thousand pounds, thus be- 
comes the sum necessary for the Company for their purchases at 
Canton, after the trifling amount of their exports ; and, as they pro- 
fess to be great losers by their outward investments, it is natural 
to inquire how they came at this sum. ‘This, it will be found, is 
supplied from the Company's surplus revenue in India, either by 
shipments of cotton, &c., consigned to Canton, or by bills of ex- 
change drawn by the supercargoes on the different Presidencies ; 
and therefore the account in reality will be found to stand thus :-— 


Surplus revenue in India £1,470,000 
British Exports 700,000 


Giving £2,170,000 
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Which sum covers the whole of their purchases and expenses in 
the year; and for which the good people of England pay four mil- 
lions sterling, besides four millions more of Government duty. 
Moreover, we are convinced that, had there not been a provision in 
the Company's charter, compelling a certain exportation of British 
goods, the export of British manufacture would, long ere now, have 
ceased altogether ; and we believe that the Company, having ample 
means in India to answer all the purposes of their investments in 
China, have long sincerely wished that that provision had never been 
introduced ; having then the power, which they have given too 
powerful manifestations of using, not to have any thing whatever to 
do with the exportation of the productions of their own country. 


Having now given an account of the relative value of the import- 
ations and exportations of the Company’s trade with China, and 
having shown, by the example of the Americans, that there is a 
total mismanagement on the part of this country in that trade, we 
may be permitted to offer a few observations on the commerce of the 
West India Islands and the colonies in tea, silk, and nankeens ; and 
here again we shall be able to prove, that a system of gross delu- 
sion, and of the most disyraceful mismanagement, has been palmed 
upon the British public. An account on this subject was presented 
by the India House, purporting that the quantity of teas, from 1811 
to 1518 inclusive, amounted to 4,378,607 lbs. From the preamble 
to this account, a person cursorily glancing it over would be apt to 
infer that this was bona fide an export trade, entirely distinct from 
home consumption ; but, upon a close examination, the reader will 
find, that Ireland is included in that acconnt of exports, to the 
amount of 3,439,742 lbs., and that the exports to the British co- 
lonies and West India Islands amount to no more than 771,075 lbs. 
This was a delusion utterly unworthy of the persons who may have 
been instrumental in drawing up the statement. But how will they 
account for the fact, that, while that statement shows the exports to 
the British colonies and the West Indies to be no more than 
771,075 lbs., in a previous period, say 1814, they amounted to 
1,200,500lbs.? We believe that the account was drawn up in the 
cunning manner described, to hide the disgraceful fact that their 
trade to the colonies fell off about one-half, and to delude all those 
interested into a belief that it had greatly increased. 


After what has been already said, it will be unnecessary to go 
into any detailed statement to prove, that the trade to the colonies 
in teas, &c., is now in the hands of the Americans ; and hence the 
decrease in the Company's exportations. During the American 
war, when a temporary interruption had taken place in the illicit 
supplies, the export trade from Great Britain suddenly rose 
from 236,144 Ibs. to 1,200,577 Ibs. ; an evidence that, while strait- 
ened in the illicit trade by temporary restrictions, the colonies 
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immediately had recourse to the mother country for a supply ; and 
if any doubt on this subject has any existence, it will be removed, 
by observing that the importations into the West India Islands and 
the colonies subsided, in 1815, from 1,300,500 lbs. to 794,500 lbs. ; 
and further still, in 1816, in 500,250 lbs, Nothing can prove more 
clearly than this, that the British colonies, and the West India 
Islands, have almost entirely been supplied by the Americans ; and 
that the trifling quantity imported from the mother country, is used 
as a mere blind to an extensive trafiic in illicit supplies. to those 
parts. It is not difficult to form a correct estimate of the extent of 
that illicit trade which has been created by monopoly prices of the 
East India Company. During the temporary interruption to which 
we have just referred, we find that the extent of the trade was 
1,300,500 Ibs. ; and it is more than probable that, even at this 
time, the Americans contrived to send supplies illicitly, and that the 
consumption amounted to about 2,000,000 lbs. in 1814. We know 
that the consumption of tea has invariably increased wherever it is 
freely introduced ; and there is very little doubt of its having in- 
creased in the West Indies and the colonies, as well as in all other 
places. - The imports from Canton to America, in 1814-15, 
amounted to 4,514,280 lbs., and in 1824-25, they augmented to 
11,000,090 Ibs., giving an increase, in ten years, of 6,485,720 Ibs. 
The same ratio of increase may, with great propriety, be applied to 
the places we now speak of; and the probable consumption there, 
at this day, is about 5,000,000 Ibs, annually, of which the mother 
country does not supply one-fifth. 


Here, then, is another of the baneful influences of the Company's 
system of exclusion. While, on one hand, our own peculiar manu- 
factures and commerce are forced, by their apathy and extravagance, 
into foreign shipping, the very supply of our colonies, on the other 
hand, is wrested from us, in those very goods which China produces, 
and becomes the prize of an illicit trade. The present exports of Ame- 
rica from China amount to the enormous quantity of 15,000,000 lbs., 
a quantity Yar beyond their consumption ; and when we examine how 
they dispose of the surplus, we find, to the disgrace of our own 
country, (whose merchants ought to be the carriers to the whole of 
Europe, if skill and enterprise give them any title,) that they sup- 
ply Hamburgh, Altona, Breman, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp; 
the whole coast to the extremity of the Mediterranean; Canada 
and the West India islands ; Mexico, Chili, Peru; in short, every 
corner of the globe ;—and all this time no British merchant- 
man, out of the pale of the Company, is permitted to carry a 
cargo of this article, and is liable to seizure, if found to the west- 
ward of the Cape, with more than a few pounds’ weight of tea on 
board! Our observations on the American trade in tea are equally 
applicable to all other articles of Chinese produce, as we learn from 
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the following short statement of a well-informed American gentle- 
man : 

‘The supply of the British colonies and West India Isles is 
principally in our hands, in tea, silk piece-goods, and nankeens. 
They are generally sent to the neutral island of St. Thomas's, 
where the small vessels from the various ports go with coffee, 
rum, sugar, dollars, and other articles, and return with supplies 
of tea, silk, &c. The supply of Canada is also with us. Our ex- 
ports this season from Canton, in silk piece-goods, have been 
about 520,000 pieces, 28,000 pieces of which were scarfs, shawls, 
and handkerchiefs; not one-tenth of these are used for our own 
consumption, but principally go to the West India Islands. Of 
160,000 chests of tea exported from China, or about 11,000,000 lbs. 
to America, a very considerable part is re-exported to Canada and 
other places. This quantity of tea is exclusive of our direct ship- 
ments to Europe. 

Although we have extended this article to an unusual length, 
much remains yet to advance on the subject of it which must be 
deferred. We cannot conclude, however, without adverting to the 
benefits which even a partial admission to the trade of India has 
conferred on this country. After every attempt for a freer com- 
merce to that quarter of the world had been baffled for twenty 
years, no sooner was the partial concession made, than the former 
contemptible traffic of about 400,0001. annually, became, in a short 
period of time, an opening to the industry of the British nation, to 
the amount of from three to four millions annually; and, since 1813, 
it has continued to fluctuate between those amounts. ‘The com- 
merce with India was no sooner relieved from the leaden influence 
of the Company's monopoly, than it took a flight, and maintained a 
course, outstripping the anticipations of the most sanguine, and 
yielding, at the same time, the most substantial benefits to the 
commercial interests of the country. The trade of the Company 
to India, before the admission we are speaking of, was precisely 
of the same nature as that which they are at present carrying on to 
China,—that is to say, they sent out productions from this country, 
somewhat less than one-sixth the value of their importations. 
Theirs is any thing but a system of reciprocity—the life and spirit 
of a mercantile community. It is truly melancholy to find, at this 
time of day, a powerful collective body of one’s own countrymen so 
recklessly regardless of the prosperity and dignity of their native 
land, and so warped by selfishness and an inordinate thirst for 
worldly patronage, as obstinately to shut their ears and eyes to the 
demands and wants of the community, and rather suffer a foreign 
nation to participate with themselves in the ill-gotten spoil which 
they have too long been amassing, than to entertain a thought of 
sharing it with their own countrymen, 





TaLes or PERstra, 


No. I. 
Bebut the Ambitious. 


* Hear this true story, and see whither you may be conducted by ambition.’ 
Hariz, the Persian Poet. 

In one of the suburbs of Ispahan, under the reign of Abbas the 
First, there lived a poor working jeweller. In his neighbourhood 
he was known by the name of Bebut the Honest. Numberless 
were the proofs of probity and disinterestedness which had gained 
for him this title. 

In all disputes and quarrels, he was the chosen arbiter. His de- 
cisions were generally as conclusive as those of the Kazi himself. 
Laborious, active, and intelligent, and esteemed by all who knew 
him, Bebut was happy; and his happiness was still enhanced 
by love. ‘Tamira, the beautiful daughter of his patron, was the ob- 
ject of his attachment, which she returned. One thought alone 
disturbed his felicity ; he was poor, and the father of Tamira would 
never accept a son-in-law without a fortune. Bebut, therefore, 
often meditated upon the means of getting rich. His, thoughts 
dwelt so much on this subject, that ambition at length became a 
dangerous rival to the softer sentiment. 


There was a grand festival in the harem. Iv the midst of it, the 
great Schah Abbas dropped the royal aigrette, called jigha, the 
mark of sovereignty among the Mussulmans. In changing his position, 
that it might be sought for, he inadvertently trod upon it, and it was 
broken. The officer who had charge of the crown jewels knew 
the reputation of Bebut ; to him he applied to repair this treasure. 
None but the most honest could be trusted with an article of such 
value, and who was there so honest as Bebut? Bebut was en- 
raptured with the confidence. He promised to prove himself de- 
serving of it. 

Now Bebut holds in his hands the richest gems of Persia and the 
Indies. Ambition has already stolen into his bosom. Could it be 
silent on an occasion like this? It ought to have been so, but it 
was not. 

‘ A single one of these numerous diamonds,’ said Bebut to him- 
self, ‘ would make my fortune and that of Tamira! I am incapable 
of a breach of trust ; but were I to commit one, would Abbas be 
the worse for it? No, so far from it, he would have made two of 
his subjects happy without being aware. Now, any body else 
situated as I am, would manage to put aside a vast treasure out of 
a job like this ; but one, and that a very small one, of these many 
gems will be enough for me. It will be wrong, I confess, but I 
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will replace it by a false one, cut and enchased with such exquisite 
taste and skill, that the value of the workmanship shall make up for 
any want of value in the material. It will be impossible to see the 
change : God and the Prophet will see it plainly enough, I know ; 
but I will atone for the sin, and it shall be my only one. Some- 
time or other I will go a pilgrimage to Mashad, or even to Mecca, 
should my remorse grow troublesome. 

Thus, by the power of a ‘ but’ did Bebut the Honest contrive to 
quiet his conscience. ‘The diamond was removed ; a bit of chrys- 
tal took its place, and the jigha appeared more brilliant than ever 
to the courtiers of Abbas, who, as they never spoke to him but 
with their foreheads in the dust, could, of course, form a very ac- 
curate estimate of the lustre of his jewels. 


One day during the spring equinox, as the chief of the sectaries of 
Ali, according to the custom of Persia, was sitting at the gate of 
his palace to hear the complaints of his people, a mechanic from 
the suburb of Julfa broke through the crowd ; he prostrated him- 
self at the feet of the Abbas, and prayed for justice ; he accused the 
kazi of corruption, and of having condemned him wrongfully. 
‘ My adversary and I,’ said he, ‘at first appealed to Bebut the 
TIonest, who decided in my favour.’ Being informed who this 
Bebut was whose name for honesty stood so high in the suburb of 
Julfa, the Schah ordered the kazi into his presence. The monarch 
heard both sides and weighed the affair maturely. He then pro- 
nounced for the decision of Bebut the Honest, whom he ordered the 
kalantar, or governor of the city, immediately to bring before him. 


When Bebut saw the officer and his escort halt before the shop 
where he worked, a sudden tremor ran through his frame ; but it 
was much worse when, in the name of the Schah, the officer com- 
manded him to follow. He was on the point of offering his head 
at once, in order to save the trouble of a superfluous ceremony 
which could not, he thought, but end withthe scymitar. However, 
he composed himself, and followed the kalantar. 


Arrived before Abbas, he did not dare lift his eyes, lest he should 
see the fatal aigrette, and the false diamond rise up in judgment 
against him. Half dead with fright, he thought he already beheld 
the fierce rikas advancing with their horrid hatchets *. 

‘ Bebut, and you, Ismael-kazi,’ said Abbas to them, ‘listen. 
Since, of the two, it is the jeweller who best administers justice, let 
the jeweller be a judge, and the judge be a jeweller. Ismael, take 
Bebut’s place in the workshop of his master: may you acquit your- 
self as well in his office, as he is sure to do in yours.’ 

The sentence was punctually executed; and I am told tliat 
Ismael turned out an excellent jeweller. 





* Guards of the King of Persia, 
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Bebut-kazi, on his side, took possession of his place. He was 
quite determined to limit his ambition to becoming the husband of 
Tamira, and living holily. He immediately asked her in marriage, 
and was immediately accepted. Bebut thought himself at the sum- 
mit of his wishes. He was forming the most delightful projects, 
when again the kalantar of Ispahan appeared at his door, Still, 
full of the fright into which this worthy person’s first visit had 
thrown him, he received him with more flurry than politeness. He 
inquired confusedly to what he was indebted for the honour of this 
second visit. ‘The kalantar replied, ‘When I went to the house of 
your patron to transmit to you the mandate of the magnanimous 
Abbas, I saw there the beautiful Tamira with the gazelle eyes, 
the rose of Ispahan, brilliant as the azure campac which only grows 
in Paradise. Her glance produced on me the magical effect of the 
seal of Solomon, and I resolved to take her for my wife. [ went 
this very morning to her father, but his word was given to you; 
and Bebut-kazi is the only obstacle to my happiness. Listen! I 
possess great riches, and have powerful friends ; give up to me your 
claim on Tamira, and, ere long, I will get you appointed divan- 
beghi; you shall be the chief sovereign of justice in the first city 
in the universe ; I will give you my own sister for a wife, she who 
was formerly the nightingale of Iran, the dove of Babylon. I leave 
you to reflect on my offer ; to-morrow I return for the answer.’ 


The new kazi was thunderstruck. ‘What! yield my Tamira to 
him for his sister! Why, she may be old and ugly; 'tis like ex- 
changing a pearl of Bahrein for one of Mascata; but he is power- 
ful. If I do not consent, he will deprive me of my place ; and I 
like my place ; and yet I would freely sacrifice it for Tamira. But 
were I no longer kazi, would her father keep his promise? Doubt- 
ful. I love Tamira more than all the world ; but we must not be 
selfish ; we must forget our own interest, when it injures those we 
love. To deprive Tamira of a chance of being the wife of a kalan- 
tar would be doing her an injury. How could I have the heart to 
force her to forego such a glory, merely for the sake of the poor 
insignificant kazi that lam! I should never get over it; ‘tis done! 
I will immolate my happiness to hers! I shall be very wretched ; 
but—but—I shall be divan-beghi.’ 

If Bebut the Honest, misled by dawning avarice, fancied he com- 
mitted his first fault for the sake of love, and not of ambition, he 
must have been undeceived when these two rival passions came 
into competition, and he could only banish the first. If his eyes 
were not opened, those of the world began to be; for, from that 
moment, he lost, (when he had more need of them than ever,) the 
esteem and confidence he had hitherto inspired, and became known 
by the name of Bebut the Ambitious. 


Not yet aware that the higher we rise in rank, the harder we find 
it to be virtuous, he was for ever flattering himself with the future. 


Oriental Herald, Fol. 18. Q 
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Now, his conduct was to be such as should edify the whole body of 
the magistracy of Ispahan, of which he was become the head. He 
would not be satisfied with going to Mecca to visit the black stone, 
the temple of Kaaba, and purifying himself in the waters of Zim- 
zim, the miraculous spring which God caused to issue from the 
earth for Agar, and her son Ismael. He would do more ; he would 
distribute a double zekath * to the poor, and win back for the 
divan-beghi the noble title which the people gave to the mechanic 
of the suburb of Julfa. 

The first judgment which he pronounced as divan-beghi, bore 
evidence of this excellent resolution ; but an unfortunate event oc- 
curred, which proved the truth of the following verse of the re- 
nowned Ferdusi, in his poem of the ‘ Schah-nameh.’ ¢ 

‘ Our first fault, like the prolific poppy of Aboutige, produces seeds 
innumerable. The wind wafts them away, and we know not where 
they fall or when they may rise ; but this we know, they meet us at 
every step upon the path of life, and strew it with plants of bitter- 
ness and poison.’ 

The royal aigrette of Schah Abbas was again broken, and im- 
mediately confided to an old comrade of Bebut. He had not, how- 
ever, the sirname of ‘ Honest, and his work was consequently sub- 
jected to a cautious scrutiny. Now, it was discovered that a very 
fine diamond had been taken from the jigha and fraudulently re- 
placed; the unfortunate jeweller was arrested and dragged to the 
tribunal of the divan-beghi. The ambitious Bebut felt that there 
was no chance for him if he did not hurry the affair to an immediate 
close. He forthwith condemned his innocent fellow-labourer to 
the punishment due to his own iniquity, and the sentence was exe- 
cuted on the instant. 

His conscience told him that a man like him was unworthy to 
administer justice to his fellow-citizens. A pilgrimage to Mecca 
would now no longer suffice to appease his remorse ; his ambition 
told him it could be lulled by nothing but luxury and splendour. 
By severe exactions, he amassed large sums ; and by gifts contrived 
to gain over the most influeatial members of the divan; he thus 
got egpointed Khan of Schamachia, and, from the modest distinc- 
tions of the judicature, he passed to the turbulent honours of mili- 
tary power,—a change by no means rare in Persia, 

Abbas was then collecting all his forces to march against the 
province of Kandahar, and to reduce the Afghans, who have since 





* Zekath is the Persian name for the tithe of alms which the Koran 
enjoins to be distributed among the poor. 

+ Schah-nameh signifies the royal book. It was composed by order of 
Mahmoud the Gaznevide, and contains in 60,000 distichs, the history of 
the ancient sovereigns of Persia, 
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ruled over his descendants. In the battles fought on this occasion, 
Bebut the Ambitious gained the signal favour of one equally am- 
bitious ; for Abbas was an indefatigable conqueror, whom fortune, 
with all her favours, could never satisfy. 

The Khan of Schamachia was so thoroughly devoted to his 
master, so blindly subservient to his will, that he presently became 
his confidant. He was the very man for the favour of a despot ; 
he had no opinion of his own, and could always find good reasons 
for those to which he assented. This, in the eyes of Abbas, con- 
stituted an excellent counsellor. 

The monarch triumphed. Conqueror of the Kurdes, the Geor- 
gians, the Turks, and the Afghans, he re-entered Ispahan in triumph. 
He had already made it the capital of his dominions, and now pro- 
posed to himself to enjoy there quietly, in the midst of his glory, 
the fruits of his vast conquests: but the heart of the ambitious 
can never know repose. The grandeur of the sovereign crushed 
the people ; Abbas felt this ; he knew that, though powerful, he was 
detested ; he trembled even in the inmost recesses of his palace. In 
pursuance of the Oriental policy which has of late years been intro- 
duced into Europe, he resolved to give a diversion to the general 
hatred, which, in concentrating itself towards a single point, en- 
dangered the safety of his throne. With this design, he established, 
in the principal towns, numerous colonies from the nations he had 
conquered, and gave them privileges which excited the jealousy of 
the original inhabitants. The nation immediately divided into two 
powerful factions, the one calling itself the Polenks, the other the 
Felenks party. Abbas took care to keep up their strength ; by al- 
ternately exciting and moderating their violence, he distracted their 
attention from the affairs of government. ‘The disputes between 
them sometimes looked very serious; but they were kept under 
until the festival of the birth-day of the Schah; on that occasion, 
the contenders were at last permitted to show their joy by a general 
fight. Armed with sticks and stones, they strewed the streets with 
bodies of the dying and the dead. Then the royal troops suddenly 
appeared, and proclaiming the day's amusements at an end, with 
slashes of their sabres drove back the Polenks and the Falenks to 


their homes. 

But no sooner had this great politician ceased to fear his people, 
than he began first to dread his court, and next, his own family. 
Of his three sons, two had, by his command, been deprived of 
sight. By the laws of Persia, they were consequently declared in- 
capable of reigning, and imprisoned in the castle of Alamuth.* 
He had only one now remaining. This was the noble and generous 





* That is to say, the Castle of the Dead. It was situated in the Ma- 
zanderan, (the ancient Hircania), and had been the abode of the Old 
Man of the Mountain, the Prince of Assassins. 


Q2 
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Safi Mirza—the delight of his father, and the hope of the people. 
His brilliant qualities, however, were destined only to be his de- 
struction. 


Abbas was one day musing, with some uneasiness, on the valour 
and popular virtues of his son, when the young prince suddenly 
appeared. He threw himself at his father’s feet. He presented 
him a note which he bad just received, and in which, without dis- 
covering their names, the nobles of the kingdom declared their 
weariness of his tyranny. They proposed to the youth to ascend 
the throne, and undertook to clear his way to it. Safi Mirza, in- 
dignant at a project which tended to turn him into a parricide, de- 
clared all to the Schah, and placed himself entirely at his disposal. 
Abbas embraced him, covered him with caresses, and felt his 
affection for him increase ; but, from that moment, his fears re- 
doubled. His anxiety even prevented him from sleeping. In 
order to get at the conspirators, he caused numbers of really inno- 
cent persons to die in tortures ; and, feeling that every execution 
rendered him still more odious, he feared that his son would be again 
solicited, and would not again have virtue to resist. 

This state of terror and suspicion becoming insupportable to 
him, he resolved to rid himself of it at any cost. A slave was 
ordered to murder the Prince. Ile refused to obey, and presented 
his own head. ‘Have I, then, none but ingrates and traitors 
bout me, to eat my bread and salt?’ cried Abbas,— ‘1 swear by 
my sabre and by the Koran, that, to him who will remove Safi 
Mirza, my generosity and gratitude shall be boundless.’ Bebut 
the Ambitious advanced, and said,—‘It is written, that what the 
King wills cannot be wrong. To me thy will is sacred—it shall 
be obeyed.’ He went immediately to seek the Prince. He met 
him coming out of the bath, accompanied by a single akta or 
valet. He drew his sabre, and presenting the Royal mandate,— 
‘Safi Mirza,’ said he, ‘submit! ‘Thy father wills thy death!’ 
‘ My father wills my death ! ’ exclaimed the unfortunate Prince, with 
a tone “ more in sorrow than in anger.” ‘ What have I done, that 
he should hate me?’ And Bebut laid him dead at his feet. 


As a reward for his crime, Abbas sent him the royal vest, called 
the calaata, and immediately created him his Etimadoulet, or 
Prime Minister. 


Paternal love, however, presently resumed its power. Remorse 
now produced the same effect upon the King, as terror had done 
before. His nights seemed endless. The bleeding shade of his 
son incessantly appeared before him, banishing the peace and 
slumber to which it had been sacrificed. Shrouded in the garb of 
mourning, the Monarch of Persia dismissed all pleasure from his 
Court ; and, during the rest of his life, could not be known by his 
attire from the meanest of his subjects. 
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One day he sent for Bebut, who found him standing on the 
steps of his throne, entirely clothed in scarlet, the red turban of 
twelve folds around his head,—in short, in the garb assumed by 
the Kings of Persia when preparing to pronounce the decree of 
death. Bebut shuddered. ‘It is written,’ said the Schah, ‘that 
what the King wills cannot be wrong. Give me to-day the same 
proof of thy obedience which thou didst once before. Bebut, thou 
hast a son—bring me his head!’ Bebut attempted to speak. 
‘ Bebut, Etimadoulet, Khan of Schamachia—is, then, thy ambi- 
tion satiated, that thou hesitatest to satisfy my commands? Obey! 
Thy life depends on it !’ 

Bebut returned with the head of his only child. ‘ Well,’ said 
the father of Mirza, with a horrid smile, ‘How dost feel ?’—* Let 
these tears tell you how,’ answered the unhappy Khan: ‘I have 
killed with my own hand the being I loved best on earth. You can 
ask nothing beyond. ‘This day, for the first time, I have cursed 
ambition, which could subject me to a necessity like this..—*‘ Go,’ 
said the Monarch : ‘ You can now judge what you have made me 
suffer, in murdering my son. Ambition has rendered us the two 
most wretched beings in the Empire. But, be it your comfort, 
that your ambition can soar no higher; for this last deed has 
brought you on a level with your Sovereign.* 





* A King coolly ordering one of his subjects to cut off the head of 
his own child, and being obeyed, is a circumstance so monstrous, that 
it would appear beyond all possibility, if it were not supported by nu- 
merous examples. But, incredible as it may seem, it only paints the 
common manners of a Court, where tyranny, and the vices which it en- 
genders, altogether extinguish the influence of nature. I will cite some 
instances in proof of what I allege, from the Reign of Safi the First, 
the successor of Abbas, and son of the same Safi Mirza mentioned in 
this narrative. 

The Schah Safi, after having with his own hand put to death a part of 
his family—(for, at that time, in the Court of Persia, there were no re- 
gular executioners—the Sovereign either executing his sentences him- 
self, or charging the first person he saw to do it for him,)—he next 
resolved to rid himself also of the three sons of Isa-Khan, his uncle; 
and, after the murder, ordered the three bloody heads to be served up at 
the table of their father and mother! The latter remained for a moment 
thunderstruck at this horrible sight; but soon throwing herself at the 
feet of Safi, she kissed them, and said,—‘ All is well. May God give 
the King a long and glorious life!’ Isa-Khan added, that, far from 
feeling displeasure at such a spectacle, had he known that Safi desired 
the heads of his children, he would have anticipated his orders, and 
brought them to him himself. 

Some time after, Schah-Safi put to death the Grand Master of his 
Guard, by the hand of one of the particular friends of that officer, who 
did not suffer his intimacy to induce him to decline the commission. 
Having afterwards called to him the son of the victim, he inquired what 
he thought of the death of his father. ‘ Why do you call him my father?” 
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Abbas received from his subjects and posterity the sirname of 
THE GREAT. Bebut the Ambitious was presently known only by 
the title of Bebut rue tNramovus. It is said, he was a short time 
after stabbed by the son of the unfortunate jeweller, whom he had 
so unjustly condemned to death when divan-beghi. Thus were the 
words of the poet Ferdusi verified. His first fault was the cause of 
all the others, and their common punishment. 

















SONNET. 






In infancy, her little hand would share 
Each baby gift; nor could she think the flower 
: Or fruit were sweet, until the happy hour 
4 Of giving half away—in childhood fair 
She still pursued the same unselfish care, 
To twine her roses round some other’s bower ; 
And when at last her young heart felt the power 
Of trustful love, she deemed that others were 
As innocent ; and thus her soul was given, 
Not with chill compromise, but whole and free, 
Forgetful of herself, alas! and heaven, 
Until she found that man’s cold perfidy 
Can leave the unpitied victim in her tears 
To weep his hour of triumph through corroding years. 






































cried the monster. ‘I recognise no father but my Sovereign. Blessed 
be he in all his actions!’ How fond the people of these countries must 
be of life ! 
Chardin and Tavernier abound with similar accounts, which prove to 
' what a degree the words vice and virtue vary in their value and significa- 
tion among these nations with the varying characters of their different 
kings. The Ambitious, once in the path of shame and distinction, for 
i they were there always synonymous, were forced to proceed in the same 
course to the end of the chapter; as those once initiated in the mysteries 
of Isis, could never retrace their steps. In these royal dens, where hu- 
manity was treated as high treason, and pity as sedition, twenty crimes 
’ were often necessary to procure forgiveness for a single good action. 
j Thevenot relates, that a young Akhta of Safi, having turned his head 















that he might not see that of a Persian noble cut into pieces, the Schah 
remarked,—*‘ Since your sight is so delicate, it must be useless to you; ’ 
and immediately commanded his eyes to be torn out. 


















Doctrine oF SumMARY ComMMITMENT FoR ConstRuUcTIVE Con- 
TEMPTS OF PARLIAMENT, AND OF CouRTs OF JUSTICE. 


No. VIII. 


In 1824, (March 1,) Mr. Abercrombie brought before the House 
of Commons a complaint of a breach of privilege committed by the 
Lord Chancellor. The circumstances on which this complaint was 
founded, bear some analogy to those to which the attention of the 
House was called on two former occasions. On the first of these, Mr. 
Burke contented himself with uttering a dignified reply to Lord Thur- 
low's intemperance; and on the last, Mr. Whitbread made a mean 
attempt to avenge the offensive expressions of the Archbishop of 
York, on the printer who had faithfully reported them. Mr. Aber- 
crombie adopted neither of these courses, but proposed to institute 
some proceeding against the Lord Chancellor, the nature of which 
neither he nor any of his friends explained. They insisted that the 
breach of privilege was manifest and aggravated ; that they were 
bound to resent it, in proportion to the rank of the person from 
whom it had proceeded ; and endeavoured, by such addresses to the 
passions, to induce the House to take a leap in the dark, by com- 
mitting itself to a demand of redress in some form, by concurring 
in Mr. Abercrombie’s motion, ‘ that Mr. Farquharson, of 233, 
Strand, (the short-hand writer,) be ordered to attend the House to- 
morrow. No fewer than 102 were willing to take this leap ; but 
151 refused, and thereby saved the House from being placed in a 
situation of the greatest embarrassment, from which it could neither 
advance with safety, nor retreat with dignity. 


Now, if there were any truth in the pretences under which the 
House seizes upon editors of newspapers and pamphleteers, and 
sends them to Newgate,—if their injurious comments on its pro- 
ceedings, or those of individual members, were, as Lord Ellen- 
borough said, as real obstructions as the forcible prevention of 
members from attending in their places, the rejection of Mr. Aber- 
crombie’s motion would have been disgraceful; for, undoubtedly, 
the higher the quarter whence any real obstruction proceeds, the 
more does it concern the respectability and usefulness of the House, 
and the interests of their constituents, that it should be effectually 
abated. But since those pretences are founded in an absurd fiction, 
and since they have betrayed the House into injustice in every in- 
stance in which they have been acted upon, it was far better that 
the House should be awed from entering on an unjustifiable and 
impracticable course, though its forbearance should not be ascribed 
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to the noblest motives. The event cannot be without its influence, 
if it should ever again be attempted to raise a question of privileges 
on an allegation of constructive contempt. 

It is not necessary to state all the technical observations on the 
practice of the Court of Chancery which Mr. Abercrombie made in 
his speech in support of Mr. Williams’s motion on that subject on 
the 24th of February. These were, as might have been expected, 
inaccurately reported in some of the newspapers; and the Lord 
Chancellor, who unaccountably took it for granted that the report 
which was put into his hands was correct, when he ought to have 
been well assured that Mr. Abercrombie could not possibly have 
fallen into the mistakes which the erroneous report of his speech 
attributed to him, took occasion, on the 28th February, to pronounce, 
from his seat in the Court of Chancery, a peremptory contradiction 
of all the points which had keen misrepresented in the printed 
speech. There was nothing objectionable in the mode of his con- 
tradiction, except in the following passages : ‘ With respect to ap- 
peals and rehearings, it is supposed that I have heard them on new 
evidence, and thereby brought discredit on some part of the Court 
(the Vice Chancellor.) Jt is an utter falsehood.—‘ Therefore, 
really before things are so represented, particularly by gentlemen 
with gowns on their backs, they should at least take care to be ac- 
curate, for it is their business to be so.’ This was the head and 
front of the Lord Chancellor's offending. Considering his expres- 
sions as intemperate and indecorous, they carried their own suffi- 
cient punishment along with them ; considering them as an attack 
on Mr. Abercrombie, they were quite harmless, and fell short of 
their object. What a spectacle, then, would the House of Com- 
mons have afforded, if it had proceeded to address the King, for a 
rash and angry word which ought not to have been spoken! How 
many of his prosecutors or judges would have been entitled to throw 
a stone at him! What a contrast between such a proceeding and 
the impeachments of two of Lord Eldon’s predecessors for corrup- 
tion in their high offices ! 

Let us now calmly review some of the many notable things that 
were said, ‘ in the heat of debate,’ on the Ist of March, 1824. Mr. 
Abercrombie said: ‘ If, on the contrary, it can be proved that the 
seat of justice has been degraded by the delivery from it of false 
statements and assertions, imputing to me opinions and statements 
which I never uttered nor entertained, and tending to render me an 
infamous and degraded individual,—and if all this can be done with- 
out redress, then I ask of what use are the privileges of this House? 
and what must be the condition of every member of the profession 
of the law, who either is at present, or may be hereafter, a Member 
of the House ?’—‘ It is not a formal, but a substantial breach of pri- 
vilege, a direct attack on the security and freedom of debate, which 
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is the only legitimate object of privilege. What is the situatiomof 
any Member of this House, if the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, may presume to put false statements 
into his mouth, and send him forth a disgraced, and, as far as the 
authority of the judgment-seat can go, a ruined individual? By 
what tenure shall we then hold the freedom of debate, but at the 
will and caprice of any Lord Chancellor and any Chief Justice? If 
this condition be intolerable to all the Members of the House, how 
much more fatal will it be to those Members who also belong to 
the profession of the law, if they are subject, for what they say in 
this House, to be denounced by the Lord Chancellor from the 
Bench !—if any of the Judges, when any thing is uttered, or said 
to be uttered, in the House, which touches their feelings, are to de- 
nounce in the Court where he practises, a man who exists only by 
his honest exertions in his profession, and to destroy in a moment, 
by a false statement, his character not only as a professional man, 
but asa gentleman and a man of honour !—if the House do not 
protect its Members from this tyranny and despotism—(for what 
van be greater tyranny and despotism I cannot conceive )—nay, if it 
do not secure itself against all control of this kind,—if Lord Eldon 
be allowed to extinguish any Member of this House, by uttering 
these things of him from the judgment-seat, of what avail is the 
freedom of debate,—particularly to any man who shall at once be a 
Member of the House, and of the profession of the law !'—* The 
result will be to lay the bar of England prostrate at the feet of Lord 
Eldon,’ 


Here are injuries enough to justify the heaviest retribution on the 
head of Lord Eldon. ‘To have been exposed to what tended to 
render him ‘ infamous and degraded,’ ‘ disgraced,’ ‘ ruined,’ and 
‘ extinguished,’ the whole force of the tendency in question residing 
in ‘ false statements, or rather in statements which had reference 
to a supposed speech which was never spoken, nor intended to be 
spoken! And how did the fact really stand with respect to the 
pretended danger of degradation and ruin to Mr. Abercrombie ? 
Let Mr. Tierney answer. ‘Ir 1s ImPpossiIBLE THAT ANY MAN CAN 
STAND HIGHER THAN MY HONOURABLE FRIEND IN PUBLIC ESTIMA- 
TION. PERSONALLY, THEREFORE, HE HAS NOT THE SLIGHTEST IN 
TEREST IN THIS QUESTION !’ 

Mr. Brougham directed his arguments ad verecundiam, and 
urged the House to proceed in the course of violence opened for it, 
because it had often done so before when the fate of meaner indi- 
viduals was concerned, and would never be able to do so again if it 
shrunk from attacking the Lord Chancellor. ‘This speech was 
most gratifying, because it contained a sort of assurance and 
pledge that, if this attempt failed, nothing similar should ever again 
be moved in the House of Commons. Besides his (Mr. Aber- 
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crombie’s) character, across which not a shadow of a shade has been 
thrown in the estimation of those who know him, and which now, 
by the confession of all men, has been so unjustifiably attacked ; be- 
sides this, is there not a higher interest concerned in the present 
question,—the interest of the privileges of this House of Parlia- 
ment ?—privileges which, if the gross attack upon them, which has 
been brought under our notice, be disregarded, can exist no longer, 
except to be laughed at by those who hate us,—to be trampled on 
by those who would assail us,—to be found powerful against the 
weak, and impotent against the powerfal.—‘ I cannot conceive 
that hereafter, if the case passes unnoticed, it will be any thing 
less than insane to talk of vindicating, against more humble indivi- 
duals, the privileges which the Chancellor is admitted to have vio- 
lated ; for no one, I imagine, will deny that he has most grossly 
violated the privileges of Parliament.’—‘ If we refuse to deal with 
this offence, and reserve our privileges to crush those humbler in- 
dividuals, from whose attacks we have no danger to apprehend, 
even for this ignoble purpose they will be ineffectual. —‘ It will be 
ridiculous to arm ourselves with the terrors of privilege, to guard 
against ridicule or invective, while we take no means to secure 
ourselves against a repetition of this gross and dangerous attack on 
the freedom of our debates, and the independence of so many of our 


Members.’ 

The speech of Mr. Scarlett surpassed all that were delivered that 
night in extravagance of vehemence ; and the following specimen 
of rant and sophistry, showing that the House should consider itself 
bound to act, as it would do, if Lord Eldon had actually stripped 
Mr. Abercrombie of his gown and of his fortune, and sent him to pri- 
son, was received with ‘ loud and repeated cheers. —‘ I would sup- 
pose that the Chancellor, or any other Judge, had, for any expres- 
sions used by a Member of that House, proceeded to commit him 
to prison,—what would the House say ?—what would it do in such 
a case? I would ask, would not the House consider such a proceed- 
ing a gross violation of the privileges? Suppose the Chancellor, 
or the Judge, had proceeded against the Member by some process 
of the Court, would not the House consider such a proceeding a 
gross and violent invasion of its privileges? I ask the House, then, 
are they prepared to say that they would preserve the persons and 
property of its Members from attacks of the Chancellor, but that 
they are ready to surrender their characters to be disposed of at 
his pleasure? For myself, if 1 were to act according to my own 
feelings, I would much rather that the Chancellor should send me 
to prison,—I would much rather that he should strip me of my for- 
tune and of my gown, than call me a liar, (loud and repeated 
cheers,) than call me a liar from the seat of justice.’ (Continued 


cheers.) 
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Mr. Tierney’s speech was much to the same purpose as Mr. 
Brougham’s. ‘If the House submit tamely to this insult, never 
again let us hear a word about privileges, (in cases of constructive 
attempt,) Amen, Amen! ‘ My opinion is directly the contrary ; 
and I state it not for the purpose of a speech, but because I do in 
my conscience believe, that if this unhappy precedent be established, 
it will prevent the possibility of our ever exercisiag our privileges 
again.’ If it shall entail the consequence apprehended by Mr. 
Tierney, it will be the most happy precedent in the file. 


In the speech of Sir James Mackintosh, there are such strains of 
exaggeration as are very little in accordance with his eminent ta- 
lents and high reputation. ‘I cannot refrain from making a few 
observations on a question which is undoubtedly one of vital im- 
portance, convinced, as I feel, that the rejection of the present 
motion would be one of the most fatal blows that was ever struck 
at the privileges of this House, and at the constitution and liberties 
of this country..— If the House refuse to inquire into the charge 
now made against the Lord Chancellor of England, they will cast a 
stigma upon the profession of which I had once the honour to be 
an humble member, and the members of which ought for ever to be 
excluded from this House, if they are to be placed in such a miser- 
able and precarious dependence on the Judges of the Crown.’— If 
this is to be endured, the standing orders of the Grand Committee 
of Justice, which for centuries have formed a part of the functions 
and privileges of this House, ought to be erased from our journals. 
They will be a satire on our proceedings ; they will remain only as 
landmarks to show how we have degenerated from our forefathers, 
who regarded them as an essential part of the Constitution, and 
who considered their maintenance a fundamental part of their duty.’ 

—‘ The true question in this case is this. Is there any Member of 
this House who can deny that a breach of our privileges has been 
committed? None. ‘ Sir James had heard several Members ex- 
pressly deny it ; and 151 Members denied it by their votes ! 


Mr. Wynn said, ‘ he had no doubt that the Chancellor might, if 
he had thought fit, have punished the printer of the publication in 
question, (Mr. Abercrombie’s speech,) for a contempt of the autho- 
rity of the Court ; but would that have been a dignified course? 
(Hear, hear, hear.) Certainly a most undignified, a most unjust 
course. But why should it be /awful for a Judge to do any judicial 
act that may be so characterised? Is it not equally undignified and 
unjust in the House of Commons to attach printers in the same 
summary manner? Yet they consider the power of degrading 
themselves by such violent and indecent proceedings one of the 
flowers of their privileges, and, to use the language of Sir James 
Mackintosh, ‘ a vital part of the Constitution and Liberties of this 
country !’ 
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In August 1824, Bombay was destined to afford another instance 
of summary punishment, for a constructive contempt against the 
Supreme Court,* but more aggravated, more complicated, and ia- 
volving the reputation of a man who had hitherto enjoyed a very 
large share of the admiration, respect, and esteem of his country- 
men. This case is, indeed, conceived and executed in the true 
spirit of despotism; all its lineaments have a sharpness of finish 
that indicate the hand of a master ; and the fatal facility with which 
this perfection of skill is acquired by those from whom it might 
have been least expected, ought to hasten the revocation of that ar- 
bitrary power conceded to Indian Governors, which is equally a 
stumbling-block to themselves, and a source of oppression to those 
on whom it may be exercised, and a reproach to the country which 
sanctions all the misery which it occasions. 

The manner in which the proceedings of the Supreme Court were 
reported in ‘ The Bombay Gazette, had occasionally given dissatis- 
faction to the Chief Justice, Sir Edward West. If any material 
errors had crept into those reports, there were various ways open 
to the Chief Justice of correcting the misrepresentations, and set- 
ting himself right with the profession and with the world. If irri- 
tated pride required the superaddition of punishment, he had in his 
own hands more than sufficient means of inflicting it. But in the 
opinion of the Chief Justice, the measure of his power was too 
scant. He eyed the Governor's prerogative of summary transport- 
ation with envy. He whose life had been spent in the study and 
practice of the law of England, and whose duty and privilege it was 
to stand between the people and the plague of arbitrary power,—to 
restrain and discountenance tyranny with all zeal and firmness,— 
proposed to the Governor, the Hon. M. Elphinstone, and requested 
that he would cause to be arrested and sent to England, the Editor 
of ‘ The Bombay Gazette, whenever his mode of reporting the pro- 
ceedings of the Supreme Court should again be offensive to himself, 
or to his colleague, Sir C, Chambers ! + 

With a lamentable acquiescence in so extraordinary a proposi- 
tion, the Editors of ‘ The Gazette and Courier’ were accordingly 





* The first instance was that of the Recorder of Bombay suspending 
the Barristers, the full detail of which will be found in ‘ The Oriental 
Herald’ for April, 1824, p. 691. It is not, therefore, deemed necessary 
to repeat it here. 

+ In justice to Sir Edward West, it is necessary to state, that subse- 
quent information has proved him to have had no share whatever in this 
deportation of Mr. Fair. This has been again and again stated and ex- 
plained in former Numbers of this publication. The whole transaction 
was undoubtedly despotic in the extreme, but the guilt of its execution 
rests with Mr. Elphinstone alone. 
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warned of the perilous task they would undertake in reporting the 
speeches of the Judges. ‘They were not, however, informed that 
on every complaint of misrepresentation which the Judges might 
address to the Governor, they would not be permitted to adduce 
evidence of the accuracy of their reports, though the whole audience 
should be ready to testify in their favour, but that the averments of 
the Judges would be considered conclusive. Of this determination, 
the Editor of ‘ The Gazette,’ Mr. Fair, received official intimation 
from the Chief Secretary, Mr. Farish, when it was too late, when, 
relying on the fidelity of his report, except in as far as he might 
have understated some things, he had reported in his ‘ Gazette,’ of 
the t1th August what had occurred in Court on the 6th August, 
when Sir C. Chambers was the only Judge on the Bench. The 
matter before the Court, was a contempt alleged to have been 
committed by Mr. Shaw, a young Civilian, in striking a chobdar 
(a servant carrying a silver stick,) stationed in a remote part of 
the Court room which led to the private apartments of the Judges’ 
families. Of this the chobdar had made affidavit, and Mr. Shaw 
had denied it in a counter affidavit. ‘The immediate question under 
discussion was, whether certain interrogatories, on which Mr. Shaw 
was to be examined touching his contempt, had been regularly filed ; 
his counsel, the Advocate-General, maintaining that, as the sup- 
posed contempt was not committed within the view or hearing of the 
Court, there ought to be a private prosecutor, and in this case there 
was none. The Court had before intimated their expectation, that 
the Advocate-General would consider it his duty to stand forward 
as prosecutor ; and had not only failed in persuading him to take 
that view of his duty, but had the mortification to see him act as 
counsel for the defendant. In reply to the Advocate-General, Sir C. 
Chambers said, it was sufficient that the contempt was committed 
within the precincts to enable the Court to dispense with a private 
prosecutor, and to prosecute through the medium of its own officer, the 
clerk of the Crown ; and insisted with much warmth, that no higher 
contempt could be conceived than that which Mr. Shaw was al- 
leged to have committed. Whether speaking as a private gentle- 
man, or in his official situation, he could not conceive a grosser in- 
sult could be offered to the Court and the Judges than the present. 
It was such an insult that he could not find words adequately to 
describe. In the end, it was agreed that the interrogatories were 
regularly filed, and that Mr. Shaw should answer them. 


After the report of this short debate appeared in ‘ The Gazette’ 
of the 11th of August, Mr. Fair received a letter from the Chief 
Secretary, stating that the Governor in Council had been informed 
(by Sir C. Chambers,) that the report was a gross misrepresenta- 
tion of what had been said by the Judge ; and that by noticing his 
personal demeanour, distorting some things and suppressing others, 
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it tended to give a false impression of his conduct, and to lower the 
Court in the public estimation. For this defective and erroneous 
report, Mr. Fair was required to make a public apology ; no clear 
statement of a single error was communicated to him ; no report of 
what the Judge had professed to have said, and which might have 
been contrasted with that in ‘ The Bombay Gazette,’ was ever pub- 
lished ; no inquiry was gone into as to the correctness of Mr. Fair's 
report ; the general assertions of the offended Judge were held to 
be conclusive ; the draft of an apology tendered by Mr. Fair was 
rejected, because it contained no confession of a deviation from 
truth in the report complained of; and he was, on the 6th September, 
1824, conveyed on board the ship London, bound for England, by 
the circuitous route of Calcutta and China! 


In this case there is every circumstance of aggravation, whether 
we regard the conduct of the Governor, or of the two Judges. One 
of the Calcutta Judges, Sir F. Macnaghten, said, in the case of Mr. 
Arnot, on the 19th of September, 1823, that if the Judges of the 
Supreme Court were ever swayed by respect of persons, and 
truckled to Government, be would wish to see the Court abolished 
as a nuisance. In the case of Mr. Fair, the Judges were not as- 
senting but instigating to violence ; not wrestling the law in sup- 
port of public authority, but procuring the condemnation of an in- 
dividual for an imaginary personal injury, which, under no form of 
law, could have incurred the smallest penalty. The Governor ra- 
ther truckled to them, and undertook to execute the tyrannous 
suggestions which they extra-judicially communicated to him! 
Assuming the vague and angry assertions of a man judging in his 
own cause to be conclusive, he flung into banishment, poverty, and 
the perils of a tedious voyage, one whose sole offence was his re- 
fusa] to be guilty of prevarication and falsehood ! 








Tue Invasion oF Russia, By NAPOLEON BvoNAPARTE. 


[4 Poem, which obtained the Chancellor’s Medal at the Cambridge Commence- 
ment, 1828, by Christopher Wordsworth, Scholar of Trinity College.) 
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Ripe, boldly ride! for thee the vernal gale 
Breathes life and fragrance o’er the teeming vale ; 
For thee the Seine, for thee the glassy bay 
Laughs in a revelry of golden day ; 
And o’er the wave the mantling vineyards throw 
Their purple fruits, that in the mirrow glow : 
Heaven lives and beams for thee: then boldly ride, 
Pageant of Gaul, and fair Italia’s pride ! 
Proudly thy eagle soars, thy banners stream 
In crimson folds, that mock the Sun's pale beam. 
Proudly thy coursers neigh, and pant to tread 
Muscovia's dust, and spurn the slumbering dead. 
‘I hear* a voice—it cried—To arms! advance !— 
I see the star of Austerlitz and France.’ 
‘Speed!’ They have sped, murmuring o'er hill and plain, 
Like the far murmur of the sleepless main— 
Wave after wave, a flood of silver light : 
Oh! that so fair a day shall soon be plung d in night! 
Awake ! ye Spirits—if on Niemen’s shore 
Ye sleep, or listen to the midnight roar 
Of tumbling cataracts,—if ye love to play 
On the white foam, and course the dashing spray— 
I call ye now—on yon grey steep arise, 
And wake the slumbering legions of the skies ; 
Shout to the tardy winds and stagnant air, 
And rouse the vengeful thunder from his lair ! 
Proclaim to him, who vaunts that none shall stay 
His arm, outstretched, omnipotent to slay , 
Proclaim,—that pale Disease, the withering form 
Of Desolation, and the sweeping storm, 
They quail not, shrink not, from the haughty foe— 
They have encamped, and they will overthrow!— 





* Segur L., Pp. 68. ‘Do you see that Star above us? p. 73. ‘Who 
09. 


calls me?’ p. ‘Are we not the soldiers of Austerlitz?’ these are 
the words of Napoleon, Of his belief in his fortunate Star, see Porter’s 
Campaign, p. 332. 
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Slowly and darkly o'er the pine-tree groves 

The brooding mass of devastation moves ;* 

It moves, it comes! from skies convulsed and riven 
The tempest leaps, the artillery of heaven 

Peals from the clouds, the arrowy lightning’s gleam 
Glares on the snows, and gilds the livid stream : 
The thunder growls around, and wildly sings 

Of banquets soon to be, with sullen mutterings. 


Dost thou, proud chief, the voice of anguish hear, 
And drop, when others weep, thy pitying tear ? 
Ah! no—thou must not weep! but calmly see 
Eyes glazed in death, grow dim, and die on thee ; 
And smile where others smile not ; sights forlorn 
Must be but dreams ; and bursting hearts thy scorn ! 
Ah! can’st thou hear that faint and stifled cry, 
And mock a dying father’s agony ? 
Ten thousand fathers there in silence sleep, 
Around their bier no wife, no children weep ; 
The Vulture screams, the Eagle hovers nigh, 
Flaps its dark wing, and wheels around the sky. 
By moaning gusts their requiems are sung, 
Their's is the storm’s wild howl, the thunder’s tongue ; 
Their shroud, yon leaden sea of floating gloom, 
Yon white and heaving mounds their only tomb ! 
‘Ten thousand widows there beside thee tread, 
Ten thousand orphans wail around thy bed :— 
Can’st thou thus slay, and sleep ?—Then hie thee on! 
By orphans’ tears thy festivals are won— 
Burn, vanquish, spoil !—but ah! thy!start is dim ! 
For One—the mighty God—thou can’st not vanquish Him ! 

He saw the scarlet banner wildly spread 
O'er yon black waste, the city of the dead ; 
He saw the victor ride in gorgeous state, 
‘Through fair Smolensko, houseless, desolate ; 
And smile amid the dust and matted gore,t 
fhe formless wreck of what was man no more. 
He hears the triumph’s peal, that frantic cry, 
By winds, lis heralds, wafted to the sky— 
Great God of Vengeance ! Not to Thee they raise 
‘Lhe anthem’s voice, the chanted hymn of praise : 





* Segur I., p. 119. The Emperor had scarcely passed over [the river, 
(Niemen,) when a rumbling sound began to agitate the air. This was 
conceived to be a fatal presage. 

+ See the first Note. 

t Segur L., pp.227—233, speaks of ‘heaps of smoking ashes, where lay 
human skeletons dried aud blackened by the fire.’ 
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Havoc to them is dearer than thy heaven ; 
Their hallelujahs are to Carnage given ! 
The spires * of Moscow glittering from afar 
In the pale lustre of yon silver star, 
Her steel-clad bastions, and embattled walls, 
Her domes, her fanes, and gold-bespangled halls, 
No more the minstrel’s midnight music hear, 
No vocal strains her silent gardens cheer :— 
Save where yon holy quire ¢ in pure array, 
Through the grey portal treads its lonely way : 
They with soft notes, that sigh upon the gale, 
Wake the sad echoes of the sleeping vale ; 
Breathing, fair city, in a dirge to thee, 
Their sweetest, calmest, holiest melody ; 
And cast, as o’er the mountain’s brow they wind, 
A mournful glance, a long last look behind. 
‘Tis past, for ever—see! aloft they fly, 
Yon smouldering flakes upfloating to the sky ;— 
Till the moon fades beneath the lurid stream, 
Blotted from heaven, or shoots a ghastly beam.— 
As some fond mourner, with averted { eyes, 
Kindles the pile on which a parent lies ; 
Thy children, Moscow, rear thy funeral pyre, 
Plant the red torch, and fan the pious fire.— 
For wilt thou, wilt thou thy Destroyer greet, 
Drest with the garlands of thy own defeat ? 
Or bid thy vaulted domes with loud acclaim 
Attune their echoes to a ‘Tyrant’s name ; 
Or see by feet unblest thy temples trod, 
And blood-red eagles wav'd above the’shrine of God ? 
Thou wilt not! Therefore with glad eyes I see 
The golden flame—the flame that sets thee free ! 
Thy fretted aisles, thy burnish'd columns bow ; 
Rejoice, rejoice! thou art triumphant now. 
There, there! from street to street, with dreary roar, 
Their yellow tide the rampant billows pour, 
And whirl'd by winds that sweep tempestuous by, 
Point their red spires, and sail along the sky. 
Tyrant of Earth! what art thou? not to thee 
Crouch the proud surges of yon lurid sea— 





river, * Moscow was called the City of the Golden Spires—its houses were 
wes covered with polished iron. 
+ Segur ii., p. 17. Their priest headed the procession: turning their 
eyes once more towards Moscow, they seemed to be bidding a last fare- 
re lay well to their holy city. 
¢ Virg. Aversi tenuere facem. 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 18. R 
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In vain on Kremlin’s height with pallid stare 

I see thee scowl above the Names’ red glare, 

And bid them make thee partner of their joy, 

And leave thee something,—something to destroy. 
These smoking piles—is this thy conquering reign ? 
Those voiceless streets, that desolated plain ? 

Thy throne,—yon scarr'd and solitary tower, 
Rock'd by the winds, and channell’d by the shower ? 
Thy train,—shall they thy splendid deeds declare 
With their wan lips, and bless thee for despair ? 
Go! hunt the clouds, and shout it to the gale, 

And let the night winds learn the vaunted tale ! 

Go! bid the sky with acclamations ring, 

And bellowing storms thy boasted conquest sing! 
Tell of the feats thy own right hand has done, 
Unblest of God,—thy own right hand alone ! 
Proclaim,—that thou, with unrelenting eye, 
Could’st boldly see thy legions faint and die ; 
Could’st o'er yon waste thy grasping reign advance, 
And buy a desert with the blood of France !— 

No marble here thy blazon’d name shall bear, 

Nor storied wall thy streaming trophies wear ; 

No deluged streets shall feast thy thirsting ken 
With one vast death, with hecatombs of men ! 
Though Russia curse thee, Gaul shall curse thee more— 
That crimson flood, it was thy country’s gore ! 

Ah! can’st thou yon forsaken suppliants * see 
Extend their mute, their pallid hands to thee ? 
Creep to the gate, and in the portal stand 

Of yon dark house of woe, a ghastly band ?— 

For thee, they left soft Gallia’s fragrant gales, 

Their own dear hill, their own domestic vales, 

For thee !—they trod for thee Muscovia’s wild 

And withering wastes, where summer never smil'd, 
And blackening woods, where sighs the waving pine,— 
And, that their eyes thus wildly glare, ‘tis thine ! 
—Yet he did calmly pass without a sigh, 

And when for France they ask'd him, bade them die! 
But thou, + whose breast with holier ardour fed, 
Glow d for thy country, for thy country bled— 

I hail thee, Patriot ! and with Moscow’s flame 

Will write the glories of thy deathless name. 





* Segur ii, p. 131. ‘When they (the sick in the hospitals) saw the 
army repass, and that they were about to be left behind, the least infirm 
crawled to the threshold, and extended towards us their supplicating 
hands.’ 

+ Count Rostopchin—by whose advice Moscow was set on fire by the 
Russians. 
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Patriot ! whose dauntless soul could brook to see 
Moscow in ashes laid, or Moscow free ;— 
Enslaved,—it could not brook—for who would dwell 
A splendid captive in a painted cell? 
Better in dungeons and in gloom to pine, 
Than feast in halls which were, and are not thine ! 
What boots the branching roof, the pillar’s mould, 
The foliaged shaft, the cornice dipp'd in gold, 
If prostrate man a Tyrant’s rod adore, 
And crouch a menial, where he reign’d before ? 
Then, who exults not ? though the fitful breeze 
Sigh o'er thy rifted pier, and crumbling frieze, 
Desolate Moscow !—for around thy grave 
Stern virtue rears her freshest architrave, 
And faith and patriot love with lock'’d embrace 
Entwine their arms, and guard the silent place. 
Pale memory twines a cypress wreath for thee, 
Clasps thy cold urn, the ashes of the free,— 
And Granta bids her youthful bards relate 
How bright in life thou wert, in death how great ! 
Though guardian heav'n has made, with kindlier care, 
Her sons as free as thine, herself more fair, 
She mourns thee! though her new-born columns shine, 
To hail her Patriot Prince more blest than thine ; 
Though vernal flow'rs her happier muses bring, 
Aud grace his fostering hand who bade them sing! 
Pale, palsied winter! thus, by tepid gales 
Arcadian fann’d and nurs’d in roseate vales, 
Or dreaming else in those Hesperian isles 
Bathed in pure light ‘mid spring’s perennial smiles— 
Thus bards have named thee,—but that feeble name 
Thou, mighty winter, proudly wilt disclaim 
Though slumbering ‘neath the cloud-pavilion’d throne 
Of Him who never sleeps in chambers lone,— 
Where the strong earthquakes his archangels are— 
Where the blue lightnings wave their torch-like hair— 
Thou, yet unseen, unheard, hast whiled away 
The spring’s soft hours, the summer’s tranquil day ; 
Thy sleep is slept !—no listless dreamer now, 
A warrior armed, a dauntless rider thou ! 
A mighty hunter !—there I see thee leap 
From torrent’s shore to shore, from steep to steep : 
Are not thy footsteps o'er the pathless sea ? 
The streams, thy coursers, bend their necks to thee ! 
I see thee there with chrystal bands enthrall 
The dash of waves, and curb the waterfall ! 

Ha! hast thou found them ?—there thy victims lie 
Crouching and shrinking from the starless sky. 
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Round the pale flame that flickers in the snow * 
Their blighted cheeks with ghastly lustre glow : 
And some there are who stand in silence by, 

Or breathe a prayer, and then lie down to die : 
Or cower in circles o'er their grave of snow, 
Shrouding their brows in dark unutterable woe : 


And some who laugh with parch’d and tearless glare, 


A joyless laugh, and revel in despair ; 

And one, whose heart is basking in the gleam 

Of a far land—the sunshine of a dream ! 

Where the light trembles in the quivering shade 

Of some green orchard or dark olive glade ; 

Where clustering roses veil his own retreat, 

And ivy mantles o'er the doorway seat : 

And her fair form before his feverish sight 

Glides, like a voiceless phantom of the night , 

That angel form he never more must see, 

Save in the visions of eternity.— 

Ah! what will now those purple spoils avail, 

Stretch'd on the snows and scatter'd to the gale ? 

No earthly form to-morrow’s sun shall find, 

Save the white waste, no whisper but the wind! 
He comes ! he comes! ye Gallic virgins, twine 

The myrtle wreath, and weave the eglantine— 

For him who rides in gorgeous pomp along, 

Strew, strew the rose, and chaunt the choral song. 

For him, whose car has thunder'd o'er the plains, 

Fettered by frost in adamantine chains. 

Ah! no—he comes not thus! no gladsome cry 

Shall shout his name, and hurl it to the sky ; 

No grateful crowds before his eagles bend, 

No laurell'd hosts his chariot-wheels attend : 

For him no mothers’ lips shall softly pray, 

No hands be clasped to bless him on his way : 

His heralds silence and the nights shall be,— 

A country’s curse, his song of victory ! 
Therefore, to winter’s God the nations raise 

A holy concert of symphonious praise, — 


For Thon hast spoiled the spoiler : Thou hast bowed 
The scorner’s strength, the threatening's of the proud ! 
Thee, their dread Champion ! Thee, the Caspian shore, 


Dark Volga’s flood, and Niemen’s storms adore : 
Thee, the glad Tanais, Thee, the thundering voice 
Of Ister ; the Cantabrian depths rejoice ; 

Fair Tagus hears, and Alva’s echoing caves 
Wake the soft music of his amber waves : 

And the great earth, and everlasting sea, 


To Thee their anthems pour, dread Lord of Hosts, to Thee ! 











* Segur, vol. II. 148—168, 
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Miss Wricut's EstasitisuMeNT In AMERICA. 


Havine accidentally been put in possession of a collection of the 
singular documents connected with the proceedings of this singular 
lady, who is now effecting such changes in the western world, we 
think we could scarcely offer any thing more curious, at least, to 
our readers in the eastern world. The plans and opinions of Miss 
Wright are so peculiar, that it is impossible to regard them with 
indifference. Let our readers, however, judge of them for them- 
selves. We shall be content with placing them on record, pre- 
ceded by the original letter of the lady herself, addressed to a Mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, and which precedes the collection of 
documents to which it refers. 

Lerrer. 
To ————-, M. P. 
‘ Nashoba, April 9, 1828. 

‘I encLose to you, my dear Sir, three papers, explanatory of 
the views which have made me an inhabitant of these distant forests. 
In the circular address which may have already reached you, you 
will see the plan of our first proceedings; and, in the communica- 
tion from the Nashoba trustees, the modification of the original 
plan as necessitated by the circumstances there detailed. You will 
see, from a perusal of the articles, why I am particularly desirous 
that my first address, as written at sea, should only appear in com- 
pany with the subsequent communication from the Nashoba 
trustees. 

‘The spirit of inquiry is growing bold in this country. Supersti- 
tion is not a plant suited to the American soil, and must, ere long, 
disappear entirely. That it may die out in every soil, and give 
place to matter of fact and truth, is, I know, your prayer, my dear 
Sir, equally with my own. 

‘With my very highest respect, 
‘Frances Wricur.’ 


Deed of the Lands of Nashoba, West Tennessee, by Frances 
Wright. 

‘I, Frances Wricat, do give the lands after specified to General 
Lafayette, William Maclure, Robert Owen, Cadwallader Colden, 
Richeeson Whitby, Robert Jennings, Robert Dale Owen, George 
Flower, Camilla Wright, and James Richardson, to be held by 
them, and their associates, and their successor in perpetual trust, 
for the benefit of the negro race. 

‘The object of this trust, in its particular modes, I confide to 
the discretion of the trustees ; provided that a school for coloured 
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children shall always form a principal part of the plan: and pro- 
vided further, that all negroes, emancipated by the trustees, shall, 
on quitting the lands of the institution, be placed out of the limits 
of the United States. 

‘The trustees residing on the lands of the institution, provided 
their number be not less than three, shall constitute a quorum com- 
petent to transact business. 

‘On all matters, except those of the nomination of trustees and 
coadjutors, and of the admission of young persons aged from 14 to 
20, the vote of a majority of the quorum of trustees shall decide. 

‘For the protection of absent and dissentient trustees,—no 
trustee shall be bound by any contract, to which he has not sub- 
scribed his name. 

‘ The trustees shall have power to fill the vacancies that may oe- 
cur in their number, and to increase that number ; provided that 
each nomination shall have the unanimous consent of the trustees, 
or of their quorum: and provided that the person nominated shall 
have, previous to nomination, resided at least six months on the 
lands of the institution; so that, by such residence, a thorough 
knowledge may have been gained of his or her character, 

‘ The trustees shall not permit their numbers to be, at any time, 
less than five. 

‘The trustees shall have power to admit other persons as their 
coadjutors ; provided that each such admission shall have the una- 
nimous consent of the trustees, or of their quorum ; and provided 
that each person, so admitted, shall have, previous to admission, 
r,sided, during at least six months, on the lands of the institution ; 
80 that, by such residence, a thorough knowledge may have been 
gained of his or her character. 

‘ Such coadjutors shall enjoy every privilege of the institution, 
except that of trust or management. 

‘To secure the complete independence of all who may join the 
institution, no one admitted either as trustee, or as coadjutor, shall 
be liable, for any reason, to expulsion; but from the moment of 
admission, each person shall have an indefeasible right to the en- 
joyment of the comforis afforded by the institution ; that is, to 
food, to clothing, to lodging, to attention during sickness, and to 
protection in old age. 

‘No member, whether trustee or coadjutor, who may quit the 
institution, shall be entitled to any compensation for past services, 
in addition to the participation he will have had in the comforts of 
the institution while residing in it. 

*In the admission of members, whether as trustees or as coad- 
jutors, the admission of a husband shall not carry along with it as a 
consequence the admission of his wife; nor the admission of a 
wife the admission of her husband; nor the admission of parents, 
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the admission of those of their children who may be above fourteen 
years of age: each admission shall, like my own original nomina- 
tion of trustees, be strictly individual, except that of children un- 
der fourteen years of age, whose admission shall be a consequence 
of the admission of either of their parents. 

‘ The children, under fourteen years of age, of all the members, 
whether trustees or coadjutors, shall be raised and educated by the 
institution, until they are, respectively, twenty years of age: when 
they shall, at the discretion of the trustees, be either admitted as 
members of this institution, or assisted in forming themselves else- 
where into a community. 

‘Should any child, who has been admitted in consequence of the 
admission of either of his parents, be removed by either of his pa- 
rents from the schoo! of the institution, for a longer period than 
six months, without the consent of a majority of the teachers, such 
child shall forfeit all claim on the institution. 

‘ Young persons, from fourteen to twenty years of age, may be : 
admitted individually ; provided such admission be after a residence 
of at least three months on the lands of the institution, and by 
the unanimous consent of the trustees or of their quorum; and, 
when so admitted, such young persons shall have all the privileges 
of children under fourteen, and no more; and they shall, like 
children under fourteen, forfeit all claim on the institution by ab- 
sence from the school, for more than six months, without the con- 
sent of a majority of the teachers. 

‘On the fourth day of July, eighteen hundred and seventy-six, 
the trust shall devolve on the then existing trustees and coadjutors, 
jointly, and thenceforward, every member shall be a trustee. 

‘ Notwithstanding the legal inconsistency which such a reserva- 
tion may seem to involve, I do reserve to myself all the privileges 
of a trustee. 

‘The lands of Nashoba, which I give in trust, amount in the 
aggregate to about 1860 acres ; lie on both sides of Wolf River 
Shelby County, state of Tennessee ; and are specifically as follows : 

[Here is inserted a technical description of the Lands.] 
(Signed) ‘Frances Waricur.’ 


‘I, Frances Wright, do give to General Lafayette, William 
Maclure, Robert Owen, Cadwallader Colden, Richeeson Whitby, 
Robert Jennings, Robert Dale Owen, George Flower, Camilla 
Wright, and James Richardson, trustees of the lands of Nashoba, 
the slaves Wiilis, Jacob, Grandison, Redick, Henry, Nelly, Peggy, 
and Kitty, with her male infant: on condition that, when their 
labour, together with the labour of the family after-mentioned, shall 
have paid, to the institution of Nashoba, a clear capital of 6000ds., 
with 6 per cent. interest on that capital, from the 1st of January, 
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1827 ; and also a sum suflicient to defray the expenses of coloni- 
sation,—these slaves shall be emancipated and colonised by the 
trustees. 


‘It is, however, the intention of this paper, that the male child of 
Kitty, as well as all the children, which she, and Peggy, and Nelly 
may bear, previous to their emancipation, shall be the property of 
the trustees, till they respectively attain the age of twenty-five years, 
when they shall be emancipated by, and colonised at, the expense of 
the trustees. 


‘Further, in consideration of the implicit confidence which I have 
in these trustees, I consign to their care the family of female slaves, 
entrusted to me by Robert Wilson, of South Carolina ; on condi- 
tion that the trustees assume all the responsibilities relative to that 
family which I came under, and which, notwithstanding this paper, 
I continue under, to their former owner, Robert Wilson : and on 
the additional condition, that, should the labour of this family, to- 
gether with the labour of the slaves above-mentioned, have paid, 
to the institution of Nashoba, the sums before-mentioned, at an 
earlier date than that at which I am bound to emancipate and colo- 
nise them, the trustees shall, at that earlier date, emancipate and 
colonise the family, and their issue. 


‘ To the above-mentioned capital sum of 6000ds., with its interest, 
I renounce all claim, as well for myself as for my heirs, executors, 
and successors of every denomination, in favour of the trustees of 
the lands of Nashoba. , 

‘Witness my hand and seal, &c. ‘Frances Wricurt.’ 


I, Frances Wright, do give to General Lafayette, William Mac- 
lure, Robert Owen, Cadwallader Colden, Richeeson Whitby, Robert 
Jennings, Robert Dale Owen, George Flower, Camilla Wright, and 
James Richardson, trustees of the lands of Nashoba, all my personal 
property that is now on these lands. 

‘ Witness my hand, &c. ‘Frances Wricur.’ 


‘In attempting an institution in the United States, for the benefit 
of the negro race, I was fully aware that much assistance would be 
necessary, before any thing of importance could be effected. 

‘To secure a title to this assistance, I have ever felt it requisite 
that some guarantee should be given to the public, not merely for 
the sincerity of my intentions, but for my probable chance of suc- 
cess. 


‘The mode that most naturally presents itself, on the first view 
of the subject, is to place the institution, by some legal arrange- 
ment, under the management of some public body ; and to appoint 
trustees, subject to the control of that body. ‘The objections to 
this mode are, I conceive, substantial. There is no public body, 
with which I am acquainted, that is not, and must not of necessity 
be, by the political constitutions of the country, a representative of 
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the feelings ofa majority of the nation. In these feelings, as regards 
the object I have in view, the benefit of the negro race, no reflecting 
individual can or ought to repose confidence. Every part of the 
United States feels, more or less, the contamination of slavery. 
The negro race is every where, more or less, held, by a great ma- 
jority of the population, in contempt and suspicion. Its very colour 
is an object of disgust. And in the speeches and votes of Congress, 
we find an evidence, that the most northern sections of the country 
harbour prejudices, equal in strength to those of the extreme south. 


‘ Next to the national securities, apparently offered_by the legis- 
latures and official characters of the states, some more private asso- 
ciations or bodies seem to present themselves, such as the emanci- 
pation and colonisation of societies. In the former of these, I could 
alone suppose any real sympathy of feeling; as, however ex- 
cellent the intentions of many members of the colonisation societies, 
I cannot but consider the essence of the institution to be favourable 
to slavery ; as tending rather to relieve the slaveholders from some 
of those inconveniences which might force them to abandon their 
system,—than to effect a change in that system itself. The names 
of many of the Presidents and Directors of these societies, will suf- 
ficiently bear testimony to the justice of this observation. 


‘In the members of the emancipating societies, I acknowledge 
with pleasure the real friends of the liberty of man; and my only 
reason for not placing this property in some way or other, under 
their control is, that I conceive their views, respecting the moral 
instruction of human beings, to differ essentially from my own, 
This moral instruction I hold to be of even greater importance than 
the simple enfranchisement from bodily slavery: inasmech as the 
liberty of the mind, and the just training of the thouy» t} and feel- 
ings, can alone constitute a free man, and a useful member of 
society. 

‘My inquiries and observations have led me to believe, that the 
benevolence of the societies alluded to is based on, or connected 
with, peculiar tenets of religion ; and that the management of any 
individuals who should not take these for their guide, would na- 
turally be disapproved, and probably interrupted. 

‘Let nothing unfriendly be found in these observations. I re- 
spect and esteem the intentions of the societies spoken of, and only 
differ from them in opinion. This difference of opinion, however, 
we both agree in considering of the first importance. 

‘There being, thus, two objects to be attained, the giving some 
guarantee to the public, that the institution will not be perverted to 
the private interest of any individual,—and the possessing some se- 
curity for myself and friends, that such guarantee will not endanger 
our ultimate views of moral regeneration,—it has been felt necessary 
to have recourse to sureties of a still more private nature, which 
alone seem to embrace the desired objects. Let us place trust and 
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responsibility where we will, we must still place it in men; and our 
security must ever principally rest on a belief in their integrity, and 
a knowledge of their feelings and opinions. In consequence, I have 
made choice of a certain number of individuals, in whom, and fail- 
ing them, in others, chosen as before-mentioned, the possession and 
management of this property, in trust for a certain object, is 
vested. 

‘Iam fully aware that, by this expression of sentiments, different 
from those commonly received in the world, the institution will for- 
feit much assistance which it might otherwise obtain. But I hold a 
plain expression of opinion to be not only a right, but a duty ; and 
that, in the exercise of this duty, every individual not only best 
consults his own dignity, but renders the most importéat of all ser- 
vices to mankind. 

‘Emancipation, based on religion, has hitherto effected but little ; 
and, generally speaking, has, by the tone and arguments employed, 
tended rather to irritate than convince. 

‘In facing the subject of slavery, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the position of the master, equally with that of the slave. Bred in 
the prejudices of colour and authority, untaught to labour, and 
viewing it as a degradation, we should consider that what we view, 
at first sight, as a peculiar vice and injustice in the planter, is not 
more so, in fact, than any other vice and injustice, stamped by edu- 
cation on the minds and hearts of other men. We must come to 
the slaveholder, therefore, not in anger, but in kindness; and when 
we ask him to change his whole mode of life, we must show him 
the means by which we may do so, without the complete compro- 
mise of higqr*e and of his interests. There are comparatively few 
holders oft 4tes, who will not admit in argument the worst evils 
of the system, more particularly the idleness, violent passions, and 
profligacy, it but too generally fixes on their children. But, they 
will say, what can we do? we are unfit for labour, and are depen- 
dent for our very subsistence on the labour of the negro, 

‘ Let us then propose to unite their property, to pursue such oc- 
eupations as their previous habits may bend to, and to continue to 
impose the harder tasks of labour, during their lives or necessities, 
upon the present generation of slaves ; conferring such an education 
on the children of their slaves, as shall fit them for the station of a 
free people. Let them, at the same time, train their own children 
in the habits worthy of free men ; rendering them independent of 
the labour of others, by a complete and practical education, that 
shall strengthen the body equally with the mind, render just and 
amiable the opinions and feelings, and introduce at once, ina new 
generation, that complete equality of habits and knowledge, alone 
consistent with the political institutions of the country. 

‘In this place, the trustees will be found ready to enter into such 
terms with the owners of slaves, as shall forward the objects above 
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specified. It must be understood, however, that there is no invita- 
tion to the slaveholder in feeling and obstinate habit. None can be 
received who do not come with the feeling of good will to all men; 
and who, regretting the prejudices of their own education, shall not 
desire, for their children, one of a completely opposite character,, 
No difference will be made in the schools between the white children 
and the children of colour, whether in education or any other ad- 
vantage. 

‘ What degree of assistance this infant institution may receive, 
must depend on the amount of sympathy, scattered throughout the 
world, with the views and feelings expressed in this paper. 


‘ To those acknowledging such sympathy, the paper is addressed. 
Those who have money, or other property, will bring it; they who 
have only their arms or their heads will bring them. 


‘ To secure this assistance cheerfully and lastingly, it is necessary 
that the independence of every individual should be secured beyond 
the possibility of interruption. Without such security, human ex- 
ertions must be feeble, and human happiness incomplete. Perfect 
independence, and entire exemption from all anxiety respecting the 
future, both as regards the parents themselves, and their children, 
it is one of the objects of this deed to insure. 


‘ Therefore it is, that so many difficulties are thrown in the way of 
the admission of members. Were a system of prevention followed, 
instead of punishment, laws would be unnecessary. And in all the 
transactions of life, the only effective precautions seem to be those 
which provide against the occurrences of evil, not those which at- 
tempt provisions for remedying the evil when it has occurred. 


‘ It will be seen that this establishment is founded on the principle 
of community of property and labour ; presenting every advantage 
to those desirous, not of accumulating money, but of enjoying lite, 
and rendering services to their fellow-creatures ; these fellow-crea- 
tures, that is the blacks here admitted, requiting these services by 
services equal or greater, by filling occupations which their habits 
render easy, and which, to their guides and assistants, might be dif- 
ficult or unpleasing. No life of idleness, however, is proposed to the 
whites. ‘Those who cannot work, must give an equivalent in pro- 
perty. Gardening or other cultivation of the soil; useful trades 
practised in the society, or taught in the school; the teaching of 
every branch of knowledge ; tending the children; and nursing the 
sick—will present a choice of employments sufficiently extensive. 


‘ Labour is wealth; its reward should be enjoyment. Those who 
feel and admit this truth, will see that it needs not to be rich, in the 
now received sense of the word, to contribute towards the building 
up of an institution, which, however small in its infancy, may be 
made, with their co-operation, to open the way to a great national 
reform. Deeds are better than words, After all that has been said 
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let something be at least attempted. An experiment that has such 
an end in view, is surely worth the trial. 

‘To the friends of man and their country; to the respecters of 
the institutions of this republic; to all imbued with liberal principles ; 
to all who wish, and believe in the possibility of the improvement of 
man ; toall, in short, who sympathise in the sentiments expressed 
in this paper,—this appeal is made. Let us, then, come forward ; 
let us dare to express our feelings, and to act in accordance with 
them. Let us view, in a spirit of kindness, the prejudices, as well 
as the misfortunes, of our fellow-beings ; remembering that preju- 
dice is not acrime, but an evil entailed by education, and strength- 
ened by habit. 

‘ Witness my hand and seal, this 17th of December, 1826. 

‘Frances Wricut. 
Communication from the Trustees of Nashoba. 

Tue experiment by the Trustees of the Nashoba to form a com- 
munity of equality and of common property is one of many experi- 
ments which have been lately made in different parts of the United 
States with a similar object. ‘The trustees have encountered, as 
probably all pioneers in the co-operative system will encounter, 
many difficulties. ‘These were for the most part incidental to the 
experiment as attempted by a generation trained and circumstanced 
as is the present generation of men, not inherent in the system 
itself. They were modified, in the present instance, by the pecu- 
liar nature of this trust for the benefit of the negro race; and they 
have produced, after the experience of two years, a modification 
of the plan originally adopted and since published by Frances 
Wright. This modification, caused by the habits of the present 
generation, and applying in its practice solely to them, it is the 
object of the following communication to explain. 

In a co-operative community, when perfectly organized, the 
simple relation between the society and the individual is, that the 
latter devotes his time and his labour for the public good in any 
way the public voice may enjoin, while the society supports each 
individual member. This relation presupposes in the members the 
physical strength and the practical skill necessary to render their 
labour an equivalent for that which the community expends to sup- 
port them. 

Besides these physical requisites, each member in a society of 
which mutual kindness is the bond, sincerity and liberality the 
ground-work, and harmony of feeling the characteristic, must 
possess mental, and, above all, moral requisites of high order. Let 
no one deceive himself; if there be introduced into such a society 
thoughts of evil and unkindness, feelings of intolerance and words 
of dissention, it cannot prosper. That which produces in the world 
only common-place jealousies and every-day squabbles, is sufficient 
to destroy a social community. 
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In the outset of their labours the Trustees perceived, that it 
would be a very difficult matter to find men and women with all 
the qualifications, as well mental and moral as physical, which are 
indispensable to the success of the experiment in its purest form. 
Many of the individuals who were the best calculated mentally and 
morally for the good work, wanted physical force and _ practical 
knowledge ; and many more who possessed the hands wanted the 
head and the heart. To meet this difliculty they agreed, that where 
the mental and moral qualifications existed, they would receive, in- 
stead of labour, a certain sum of money yearly ; which, as society is at 
present organized, is an equivalent for labour. Other members, 
having no capital, they agreed to admit where the physical requisites 
accompanied the mental and the moral. 


The society thus assumed a mixed form. It admitted some 
members to labour, and others as boarders from whom no Jabour 
was required. Now, the experience of the Trustees has proved to 
them, that they erred in so doing. The arrangement they made 
introduces, in spite of the best and most charitable feelings, a sense 
of inequality among the members which may not without injury be 
created and felt. 


It became necessary, therefore, either that physical labour should 
be required from all, or that it should be required from none ; in 
other words, either that the society assume the form of a simple 
co-operative society, or else of a society composed of small capital- 
ists, of whom each should furnish a certain sum of money yearly 
for his or her support. 


Convinced that one of these modifications was necessary for the 
present generation of human beings, half-trained as they are, the 
Trustees have determined to adopt the latter, and to receive those 
members only who possess the funds necessary for their support. 
They were influenced in their decision by a conviction, that they 
themselves and the friends they know best and trust most possess 
not the physical requisites as co-operatives ; perceiving, as they did, 
that several of them had lost their health by attempting exertions 
for which their previous deficient physical training had disqualified 
them. Leaving, therefore, to others better qualified for the task, 
the attempt to become independent as all men ought to be, by 
their own labour, they have agreed for themselves and the asso- 
ciates who may join them, to adopt the other less rational, but for 
them more practical plan. Deeply sensible, however, how imper- 
fect the experiment and how much they themselves have lost by the 
ignorance of their ancestors, they will train their children to be 
physically independent of money; and they hope in the next 
generation to dispense altogether with an artificial aid, which their 
weakness and want of skill alone render necessary to them. 


The Trustees have been confirmed in the resolution they have 
thus adopted by observing the difficulty of first commencing a co- 
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operative society with a very small number; while, according to 
the present plan, a small number can live in comfort and prosper, 
even if it should so happen that they receive no additions to their 
number. The small number of probationers who had joined the 
Trustees under the former plan, have since voluntarily left the 
establishment, so that the Trustees are at liberty, without injury to 
any one, to act as they now do. 


The Trustees desire to express distinctly that they have deferred 
for the present the attempt to form a society of co-operative labour, 
and they claim for their association only the title of a preliminary 
Socia, Communiry. 

The Trustees propose, that this Community be composed of 
those whose mental and moral characters mark them as fit mem- 
bers, without reference to physical skill and efficiency, and without 
regard to colour; and that each throw into the common fund 
yearly one hundred dollars, as board alone, paid quarterly in ad- 
vance: this fund to be managed as the public voice shall direct. 
And they propose that every other expense be defrayed individually, 
according to the desires and habits of each member. 


They farther propose that each member build himself or herself 
a small brick house, with a broad piazza; each house containing 
one room, perhaps 15 feet by 17, and 10 feet high, with a closet and 
presses; these rooms or small houses to be built according to a 
regular plan, probably in the form of a square or parallelogram, 
upon a spot of cleared ground which has been selected for that pur- 
pose, near the centre of the lands of Nashoba. Each member's 
room to be furnished and filled up at the expense and according to 
the taste of the owner. 


It is further proposed, that as soon as the funds can be com- 
manded, a school shall be erected for the children of the establish- 
ment; and for the reception, afterwards, of other children from 
individual society ; to be received, without regard to colour, at a 
fixed board. 


It is estimated that the first cost of each room or house, when 
completed and plainly furnished, will be about 500ds. ; and that the 
total yearly expenses of each member will not, with proper economy, 
exceed 200ds. This sum includes board and every other expense, 
except house-rent ; which, if each member build his own house, 
will not form an item in his yearly expenditure. 


The Trustees think it necessary to state, that under the plan 
which they have just adopted, they retain, and remain alone respon- 
sible for, the management of the slaves now on the place, and the 
care of enabling them to emancipate themselves, as they are now 
gradually doing, by their own labour; also to prosecute the other 
objects of the trust. ‘The associates who may join them do not 
become Trustees, and have no voice in the management of the 
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slaves or of the trust, unless they should be expressly elected to be 
Trustees. Thus the Social Community and the trust of Nashoba 
are two separate concerns; which, though they may, and it is 
hoped must, materially assist each other, have no necessary or in- 
dispensable connection. ‘The Trustees, in placing themselves, as 
members of the Social Community, exactly upon the same footing as 
every other associate, now decline availing themselves of the 
right which the deed of trust gives them, to food, clothing, and other 
necessaries, from the funds of the trust. They will, like the other 
associates, support themselves from their own private funds. 


* Dated at Nashoba, Ist February, 1828. 


Frances Wricuat, 
Ricureson Wuirtsy, 
CamiLtta Wricnur WuitBey, 
Rosert Date Owen. 


(Signed) Resident Trustees. 


NASHOBA. 


‘ Foreseeing the probable unpopularity of the principles set forth 
in the following Address, I feel it to be consistent with the spirit of 
candour, which I desire should ever guide my actions, writings, and 
conversations, and moreover, a due attention to the feelings, and, 
perhaps, the interests of my personal friends, to observe, that no in- 
dividual can be considered as pledged to the opinions herein ex- 
plained, and openly and conscientiously professed, but the resident 
‘Trustees of Nashoba. In my deed of trust, I included the names of 
some individuals from a personal feeling of respect and affection, and 
from the sympathy I knew to exist between them and myself on the 
broad question of Negro slavery, and on the general principles of 
human improvement, and the political liberty of men and nations. 


* The deed being also dictated under the pressure of sickness, in- 
duced by over-exertion, physical and mental, and which, at the 
time, threatened to prove mortal, I was desirous of leaving to 
them a last testimony of personal regard and confidence. But it 
has since occurred to me, that the appearance of their names in the 
deed of trust, may be viewed as pledging them to all the principles 
which that deed involves, and which the following address is in- 
tended to explain, while their personal friendship for myself might 
inspire some delicacy in expressing their dissent from the same. I 
would allude here more particularly to two individuals, the one pro- 
fessing a public reputation in hisowncountry, the United States ; and 
the other a public character in all countries. Let me therefore state, 
and this withont previously consulting them on the subject, that I have 
no ground whatever to presume their assent to the moral principles 
and peculiar views now exposed to the public ; the responsibility of 
which I take singly and entirely on myself. And the statement here 
made with respect to my personal friends, I would in like manner 
apply to all editors of journals, magazines, reviews, or other periodi- 
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cal works, in whatever country or language, who may comply with 
the request herein preferred to them, of inserting this Address in their 
pages. And this request I conceive may scarcely be refused by 
any professing to favour the spirit of human inquiry, and disin~ 
terested efforts, whether judicious or erroneous, made in the cause 
of human improvement. 

‘ Frances Wricur. 
At Sea, Dee. 4, 1827. 

Explanatory Notes, respecting the nature and object of the Institu- 
tion, and of the principles upon which it is founded ; addressed 
to the friends of human improvement in all Countries, and in all 
Nations. The Editors and Conductors of all periodical publica- 
tions, in whatever Language, are requested to assist in the circu- 
lation of this Address by giving it insertion in their pages. 

‘ Tuts institution was founded in the autumn of 1825, in the 
western district of the state of Tennessee, North America, by 
Frances Wright. 

‘ The object of the founder was to attempt the practice of certain 
principles which, in theory, had been frequently practised. She had 
observed that the step between theory and practiceis usually great ; that 
while many could reason, few were prepared to proceed to act ; and 
that mankind must reasonably hesitate to receive as truths theories, 
however ingenious, if unsupported by experiment. In the individual 
who should first attempt an experiment opposed to all existing opi- 
nions and practice, she believed two moral requisites to be indispen- 
sable, mental courage, and, as some writer has defined it, a passion for 
the improvement of the human race. She felt within herself these 
necessary qualifications; and, strongly convinced of the truth of 
the principles which, after mature consideration, her heart and 
head had embraced, she determined to apply all her energies, and 
to devote her slender fortune, to the building up of an institution 
which should have these principles for its base, and whose des- 
tinies she fondly hoped might tend to convince mankind of their 
moral beauty and practical utility. Actuated from her earliest 
youth by a passionate interest in the welfare of man, she had pecu- 
liarly addressed herself to the study of his past and present condi- 
tion. All her observations tended to corroborate the opinion 
which her own feelings might possibly, in the first instance, have 
predisposed her to adopt, that men are virtuous in proportion as 
they are happy, and happy in proportion as they are free. She 
saw this truth exemplified in the history of modern as of ancient 
times. Every where knowledge, mental refinement, and the gentler, 
as the more enuobling, feelings of humanity have kept pace, in 
flux or reflux, with the growth or depression of the spirit of 
freedom. 

‘ But while human liberty has engaged the attention of the en- 
lightened, and enlisted the feelings of the generous, of all civilized 
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nations, may we not inquire if this liberty has been rightly under- 
stood? Has it not been with limitations and exceptions, tending 
to neutralise its effects; with invidious distinctions, tending to 
foster jealousies, or to inspire injurious ambition ? Has it, in short, 
been pure and entire in principle, universal in the objects it em- 
braces, and equal for all races and classes of men? Liberty with- 
out equality, what is it but a chimera? And equality, what is it 
also but a chimera, unless it extend to all the enjoyments, ex- 
ertions, and advantages, intellectual and physical, of which our nature 
is capable ? 

‘ One nation, and as yet one nation only, has declared all men 
“ born free and equal,” and conquered the political freedom and 
equality of its citizens, with the lamentable exception, indeed, of 
its citizens of colour. But is there not a liberty yet more precious 
than what is termed national, and an equality more precious than 
what is termed political ? Before we are citizens, are we not human 
beings, and ere we can exercise equal rights, must we not possess 
equal advantages, equal means of improvement and of enjoyment ? 


* Political liberty may be said to exist in the United States of 
America, and (without adverting to the yet unsettled, though we 
may fondly trust secured republics of America’s southern continent,) 
only there. Moral liberty exists no where. 


‘ By political liberty we may understand the liberty of speech and 
action, without incurring the violation of authority, or the penalties 
of law. By moral liberty, may we not understand the free exer- 
cise of the liberty of speech and of action, without incurring the in- 
tolerance of popular prejudice and ignorant public opinion? ‘To se- 
cure the latter where the forrner liberty exists, what is necessary 
“ but to will it? Far truer is the assertion as here applied to 
moral liberty, than as, heretofore, applied to political liberty. To 
free ourselves of thrones, aristocracies, and hierarchies, of fleets and 
armies, and all the arrayed panoply of organised despotism, itis not 
sufficient to will it. We must fight for it, and fight for it too with 
all the odds of wealth, and power, and position, against us. But 
when the field is won, to use it is surely ours ; and if the possession 
of the right of free action inspire not the courage to exercise the 
right, liberty has done but little for us. It is much to have the 
fetters broken from our limbs, but yet better is it to have them 
broken from the mind. It is much to have declared men free and 
equal, but it shall be more when they are rendered so; when means 
shall be sought, and found, and employed, to develope all the intel- 
lectual and physical powers of all human beings, without regard to 
sex or condition, class, race, nation, or colour ; and when men shall 
learn to view each other as one great family, with equal claims to 
enjoyment, and equal capacities for labour and instruction, admitting 
always the sole differences arising out of the varieties exhibited in 
individual organization. 

Oriental Herald, Fol. 18. Ss 
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‘ It were superfluous to elucidate by argument the baleful effects 
arising out of the division of labour as now existing, and which 
condemns the large half of mankind to an existence purely physi- 
cal, and the remaining portion to pernicious idleness, and occasion- 
ally to exertions painfully, because solely, intellectual. He who 
lives in the single exercise of his mental faculties, however usefully 
or curiously directed, is equally an imperfect animal with the 
man who knows only the exercise of his muscles. Let us con- 
sider the actual condition of our species. Where shall we find 
even a single individual, male or female, whose mental and physical 
powers have been fairly cultivated and developed? How, then, is 
it with the great family of human kind?) We have addressed our 
ingenuity to improve the nature and beautify the forms of all the 
tribes of animals domesticated by our care; but man has still ne- 
glected man; ourselves, our own species, our own nature, are 
deemed unworthy, even unbecoming, objects of experiment. Why 
should we refuse to the human animal care at least equal to that 
bestowed on the horse or the dog? His forms are surely not less 
susceptible of beauty ; and his faculties, more numerous and ex- 
alted, may challenge, at least, equal development. 

‘The spirit of curiosity and inquiry which distinguishes the 
human animal, and which not all the artificial habits and whimsical 
prejudices of miscalled civilisation have sufficed to quench, seems 
as yet, for the most part, to have been idly directed. Arts and 
sciences are multiplied, wants are imagined, and luxuries supplied ; 
but the first of all sciences is left in the germ; the first great sci- 
ence of human beings, the science of human life, remains untouched, 
unknown, unstudied ; and he who would speak of it might, perhaps, 
excite only astonishment. All the wants and comforts of man are 
now abstracted as it were, from himself. We hear of the wealth 
of nations, of the powers of production, of the demand and supply 
of markets, and we forget that these words mean no more, if they 
mean any thing, than the happiness, the labour, and the necessities 
of men. Is it not the unnatural division of mankind into classes— 
operative, consuming, professional, enlightened, ignorant, &c.— 
which inspires this false mode of reasoning, and leads the legislator 
and economist to see in the most useful of their fellow-creatures 
only so much machinery for the creation of certain articles of com- 
merce—and to pronounce a nation rich, not in proportion to the 
number of individuals who enjoy, but to the mass of ideal wealth 
thrown inte commercial circulation? Surely it is time to inquire if 
our very sciences are not frequently as unmeaning as our teachers 
are mistaken, and our books erroneous. Surely it is time to examine 
into the meaning of words and the nature of things, and to arrive 
at simple facts, not received upon the dictum of learned authorities, 
but upon attentive personal observation of what is passing around 
us. And surely it is more especially time to inquire why the oceu- 
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pations the most useful and absolutety necessary to our existence 
and well-being should be held in dispute, and those the most use- 
less, nay, the most frequently mischievous, should be held in 
honour. ‘the busbandman who supports us by the fruits of his 
labour, the artisan to whom we owe all the comforts and conve- 
niences of life, are banished from what is termed intellectual society; 
hay, worse, but too often condemned to the most severe physical 
privations, and the grossest mental ignorance, while the soldier who 
lives by our crimes, the lawyer by our quarrels and our rapacity, 
and the priest by our credulity or our hypocrisy, are honoured with 
public consideration and applause. Were human life studied as a 
science, and, as it truly is, the first and most important of all 
sciences, to which every other should be viewed as the hand-maiden, 
it would soon appear that we are only happy in a due and well- 
proportioned exercise or all our powers, physical, intellectual, and 
moral ;—that bodily labour becomes a pleasure, when varied with 
mental occupation, and cheered by free and happy affection, and 
that no occupation can in itself be degrading, which has the comfort 
and well-being of man for its object. 

‘It will appear evident, upon attentive consideration, that equality 
of intellectual and physical advantages is the only sure foundation 
of liberty, and that such equality siay best, and perhaps only, be 
obtained by a union of interests, and co-operation in labour. The 
existing principle of selfish interest and competition has been 
carried to its extreme point, and in its progress has isolated the 
heart of man, blunted the edge of his finest sensibilities, and anni- 
hilated all his most generous impulses and sympathies. Need we 
hesitate to denounce the principle as vicious which places the in- 
terest of each individual in continual opposition to those of his 
fellows, which makes of one man’s loss another's gain, and inspires 
a spirit of accumulation that crushes every noble sentiment, fosters 
every degrading one, makes of this globe a scene of strife, and the 
whole human race idolaters of gold ? 


‘And must we be told that this is in the nature of things? It 
certainly is in the nature of our anti-social institutions, and need 
we seek any stronger argument to urge against them ? 


«Man has ever been adjudged a social animal. And so he truly 
is, equally—we might even hazard the assertion—more capable of 
being moved to generous feeling and generous actiou, through his 
affections and his interests rightly understood, than he is now 
moved to violence, rapine, and fraud, by hard necessity and his 
interests falsely interpreted. Let us not libel human nature. It is 
what circumstance has made it. But, as profiting by experience, 
we shall change the education of youth, remould our institutions, 
correct our very ideas of true and false, of right and wrong, of vice 
and virtue—we may see human nature assume a new form, and 
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present an appearance rich in peace and enjoyment—yet more rich 
in future hope. 

‘It will readily be conceded, that (how great soever the differences 
stamped on each individual by original organization) by fostering 
the good and repressing the evil tendencies, by developing every 
useful faculty and amiable feeling, and cultivating the peculiar 
talent or talents of every child as discovered in the course of educa- 
tion, all human beings (with the single and rare exceptions presented 
by malconformation of the physical organs) might be rendered 
useful and happy. And, admitting only a similar capability of im- 
provement in our own species that we see in other races of animals, 
we may with justice set no limits to our expectations respecting it, 
so soon as it shall become, through successive generations, the 
object of judicious care, and enlightened and fearless experiment. 

‘ But if we should hazard the assertion that of children we may 
make what we please, we must accord that it is otherwise with 
men. ‘The simplest principles become difficult of practice, when 
habits formed in error have been fixed by time; and the simplest 
truths hard to receive, when prejudice has warped the mind. 


‘The founder of Nashoba looks vot for the conversion of the ex- 
isting generation: she looks not even for its sympathy. All that she 
ventures to anticipate is the co-operation of a certain number of 
individuals, acknowledging the same views with herself, a similar 
interest in the improvement of man, and a similar intrepidity to 
venture all things for his welfare. To these iudividuals, now scattered 
throughout the world, and unknown probably to each other, she ven- 
tures to address herself. From their union, their co-operation, their 
exertions, she ventures to expect a successful experiment in favour 
of human liberty and human happiness. Let them unite their 
efforts, (their numbers will not be too many,) and in a country where 
human speech and human action are free, let them plant their 
standard in the earth—declare fearlessly their principles, however 
opposed to the received opinions of mankind, and establish their 
practice accordingly, with consistency and perseverance. 

‘This has been attempted at Nashoba; not in a spirit of hostility 
to the practice of the world, but with a strong moral conviction of 
the superior truth and beauty of that consecrated by the legal act 
of the founder. By a reference to that act, it will be seen that 
the principles on which the institution is based are those of human 
liberty and equality, without exceptions or limitations, and its more 
special objects the protection and regeneration of the race of colour, 
universally oppressed and despised in a country self-denominated 
free. This more immediate object was selected and specified by 
the founder ; first, because her feelings had been peculiarly enlisted 
in behalf of the Negro; and secondly, because the aristocracy of 
colour is the peculiar vice of the country, which she had chosen as 
the seat of her experiment. 
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‘The limits of the present address will not admit of a detailed 
defence of the principles, and explanation of the practice, of co- 
operative labour. And, however great their advantages, the founder 
of Nashoba views them as entirely subordinate to the one great 
principle of human liberty which she believes them calculated to 
further and secure. 

‘ She sees in the co-operative system, as it has been termed, the 
means, not the end ; but, after mature consideration of its theory, 
and observation of its practice, believing it the best means yet dis- 
covered of securing one great end—that of human liberty and 
equality—she has for that reason, and that reason only, made it 
the base of the experiment at Nashoba. 


‘ The institution of Nashoba being thus founded on the broad basis 
of human liberty and equality, every provision made by the legal 
act of the founder, as well as the subsequent regulations of the 
trustees, are shaped in accordance with it. It will be seen by a 
reference to that public record, of which it is recommended to attach 
a copy to this address, that the personal independence of each in- 
dividual member of the society is effectually secured, and that, with- 
out disputing the established laws of the country, the institution 
recognises only within its bosom the force of its own principles. 

‘It is declared, in the deed of the founder, that no individual can 
be received as member, but after a noviciate of six months, and 
then only by a unanimous vote of the resident proprietors. It is 
also provided, that the admission of a husband shall not involve 
that of a wife, nor the admission of a wife that of a husband, nor 
the admission of either or both of the parents that of children above 
the age of fourteen. Each individual must pass through a separate 
trial, and be received or rejected on the strength of his or ber 
merits or demerits. And as, in the reception of members, the in- 
dividual character is the only one recognised, so, by the principles 
of the society, that character can never be forfeited. The marriage 
law, existing without the pale of the institution, is of no force with- 
in that pale. No woman can forfeit her individual rights or in- 
dependent existence, and no man assert over her any rights or 
power whatsoever beyond what he may exercise over her free and 
voluntary affections. Nor, on the other hand, may any woman 
assert her claims to the society or peculiar protection of any indi- 
vidual of the other sex, beyond what mutual inclination dictates 
and sanctions ; while, to every individual member of either sex, is 
secured the protection and friendly aid of all. 


‘The tyranny usurped by the matrimonial law, over the most 
sacred of the human affections, can, perhaps, only be equalled by 
that of the unjust public opinion, which so frequently stamps with 
infamy, or condemns to martyrdom, the best grounded and most 
generous attachments which ever did honour to the human heart, 
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simply because unlegalized by human ceremonies, equally idle and 





offensive in the form, and mischievous in the tendency. 

‘ This tyranny, as now exercised over the strongest, and at the 
same time, if refined by mental cultivation, the noblest of the human 
passions, had probably its source in religious prejudice and priestly 
rapacity; while it has found its plausible and more philosophical 
apology in the apparent dependence of children on the union of the 
parents. ‘To this plea it might perhaps be replied, that the end, 
how important soever, is not secured by the means; that the 
forcible union of unsuitable and unsuited parents can little promote 
the happiness of the offspring ; and that, supposing the protection 
of childrer. to be the real source and object of our code of morals 
and of our matrimonial laws, what shall we say of the effects of 
these humane provisions on the fate and fortunes of one large family 
of helpless innocents, born into the world in spite of all prohibitions 
and persecutions, and whom a cruel law, and yet more cruel 
opinion, disown and stigmatise? But how wide a field does this 
topic embrace? How much cruelty, how much oppression of the 
weak and the helpless, does it not involve ? 

‘The children denominated illegitimate or natural (as if in con- 
tradistinction of others who should be out of nature because under 
law) may be multiplied to any number by an unprincipled father, 
easily exonerated by law and custom from the duties of paternity, 
while these duties and their accompanying shame are left to a 
mother, but too often rendered desperate by misfortune! And 
should we follow out our review of the law of civilised countries, we 
shall find the offspring termed legitimate, with whom honour and 
possession are associated, adjudged, in case of matrimonial dissen- 
tions, to the father, who, by means of this legal claim, bas not un- 
frequently bowed to servitude the spirit of a fond mother, and held 
her as a galley-slave to the oar. 

‘But it is not here that this subject can be discussed in all its 
bearings. ‘The writer of this article will, however, challenge all the 
advocates of existing institutions, and existing opinions, to test 
them by the secret feelings of their own bosom, and then to pro- 
nounce on their justice. She will challenge them to consider the 
wide field of human society as now existing, to examine its practice, 
and to weigh its theory, and to pronounce on the consistency of the 
one and the virtue of the other. She will challenge them to deter- 
mine how many of the moral evils, and numerous tamily of physical 
diseases'which now torture the human species, have their source 
in the false opinions, and vicious institutions, which have perverted 
the best source of human happine:s—the intercourse of the sexes— 
into the deepest source of human misery. Let us look into our 
streets, our hospitals, our asylums; let us look into the secret 
thought of the anxious parent trembling for the minds and bodies 
of sons starting into life, or mourning over the dying health of 
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daughters condemned to the unnatural repression of feelings and 
desires inherent in their very organisation, and necessary alike to 
their moral and physical well-being. 

‘Or let us look to the victims—not of pleasure—not of love— 
nor yet of their own depravity, but of those ignorant laws, ignorant 
prejudices, and of that ignorant code of morals, which condemn one 
portion of the female sex to vicious excess, another to as vicious 
restraint, and all to defenceless helplessness and slavery ; and gene- 
rally the whole of the male sex to debasing licentiousness, if not to 
loathsome brutality. 

‘ And must we be told, that “private vices are public benefits,” that 
the units of individual misery make the sum of the general good ? 
or, that the immolation of some, and suffering of all, are requisite 
to secure public order, and to moderate human population to the 
supplies yielded for its support? As if living creatures could ever, 
for any space of time, positively exceed the means of subsistence ; 
or as if their tendency to increase beyond a healthy sufficiency of 
these means could ever be repressed, save by the increase and 
spread of real knowledge, which should teach human beings to con- 
sider the creation of other human beings as the most important of 
all actions, and the securing to the beings of their creation a sound 
and healthy organisation, and an equally sound and healthy education, 
with all the means of a happy existence, as the most important of 
all duties. In the moral, intellectual, and physical cultivation of 
both sexes, should we seek, as we can only find, the source and 
security of human happiness and human virtue. Prejudice and fear 
are weak barriers against passions which, inherent in our nature, 
and demanding only judicious training to form the ornament and 
snpply the best joys of our existence, are maddened into violence 
by pernicious example and pernicious restraint, varied with as per- 
nicious indulgence, Let us correct our views of right and wrong, 
correct our moral lessons, and so correct the practice of rising 
generations! Let us not teach that virtue consists in crucifying 
the affections and appetites, but in their judicious government ! 
Let us not attach ideas of purity to monastic chastity, impossible 
to man or woman without consequences fraught with evil, nor ideas 
of vice to connexions formed under the auspices of kind feeling ! 
Let us inquire—not if a mother be a wife, or a father a husband, 
but if parents can supply, to the creatures they have brought into 
being, all things requisite to make existence a blessing—let the 
force of public opinion be brought against the thoughtless igno- 
rance or cruel selfishness which, under the sanction of-a legal or 
religious permit, so frequently multiplies offspring beyond the re- 
sources of the parents. Let us check the force of passions, as well 
as their precocity, not by the idle terror of imaginary crime in the 
desire itself, but by just and benevolent apprehension of bringing 
into existence unhappy or imperfect beings! Let us teach the 
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young mind to reason, and the young heart to feel ; and, instead of 
shrouding our own bodies, wants, desires, senses, affections, and facul- 
ties, in mystery, let us court inquiry, and show that acquaintance with 
our own nature can alone guide us to judicious practice ; and that 
in the consequence of human actions exists the only true test of their 
virtue or their vice. 

‘ We need only observe the effects of the present system to be 
convinced of its error. Where is the repressive force of public 
opinion perceived? Whom does it affright? The poor, the igno- 
rant, the unhappy pauper, the diseased profligate, the licentious 
hypocrite? Is it they who feel the force either of just or unjust 
censure, or who hesitate to call into existence sentient beings, 
born te ignorance, want, or disease? No! is it not rather upon 
that class whose feelings and intellects have been mostly cultivated, 
and who, consequently, are best fitted to give life to a healthy and 
intellectual race, upon whom the weight of coercive prejudice falls ? 

* Let us advert to the far more important half of the human 
species, (whether we consider their share in the first formation and 
rearing of the infant, or their moral influence on society.) Let us 
consider the effects of existing institutions and opinions as exempli- 
fied among women. In what class do we find the largest number 
of childless females and devoted victims to unnatural restraints ? 
Certainly among the cultivated, talented, and independent women, 
who, (in England more especially,) shrink equally from the servi- 
tude of matrimony, and from the opprobrium stamped on unlega- 
lised connections. 

* But, again, the writer of this address must observe, that she can 
here only touch upon subjects which she feels herself prepared to 
examine in detail; but which she must defer until a suitable 
medium be supplied in the periodical publication, which it will be 
the object of the Society to issue, so soon as it can_be done con- 
sistently with its interests. 

‘ It is considered, that the peculiar object of the founder, “The 
benefit of the Negro race,’ may best be consulted by the admission 
and incorporation of suitable individuals of that and the mixed 
race, on the same principles of equality which guide the admission 
of all members ; and farther, that such individuals may best be 
found among the free citizens of colour, who form no inconsiderable 
and frequently a very respectable body in the American population, 
more especially in that of the southern cities. 

‘ As it was the object of the founder to attempt the peaceful in- 
fluence of example, and silently to correct the practice and reach 
the laws through the feelings and the reason of the American 
people, she carefully forbore from outraging any of the legal pro- 
visions in the slave state in which she ventured to attempt her ex- 
periment, or those of any of the slave states with which she is ac- 
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quainted ; and trusted confidently to the national good sense, and 
to the liberality fostered by the national institutions, for the safety 
of any experiment, however opposed to the national prejudices, 
which should be undertaken in a spirit of kindliness to all men, and 
conducted within the limits of private, or, as in the present case, of 
associate property. 


It is not to be supposed that, (with some rare exceptions,) 
human beings raised under the benumbing influence of brutal 
slavery, can be elevated to the level of a suciety based upon the 
principles of moral liberty and voluntary co-operation. ‘The ex- 
periment, therefore, as respects the slave population, it is intended 
to limit, at Nashoba, to the first purchase of the founder, excepting 
in cases where planters, becoming members, may wish to place 
their Negroes under the protection of the institution. And looking 
to effect the more especial object of the Institution through the 
present free race of colour, and more especially by the education of 
coloured children, the founder judged that she should best con- 
ciliate the laws of the Southern States, and the popular feeling of 
the whole union, as well as the interests of the emancipated Negro, 
by providing for the colonisation of all slaves emancipated by the 
Society, in a free country, without the limits of the United States. 
Personal observation had taught her the danger of launching a 
freed slave into the midst of an inimical population. And if unfit, 
as he must of necessity be, for incorporation into the Society as a 
free proprietor, it appeared consistent with justice and humanity to 
enjoin his being sent to a country of safety for his colour, when 
ejected from the protection of the Institution. 

‘ While occupied, as they fondly hope, in paving the way for the 
moral regeneration of America’s citizens of colour, the Trustees of 
Nashoba believe that slavery may safely be left to work its own 
ruin. The falling price of cotton must soon reduce to zero the 
profits of the upland planter, and fortunately the growth of sugar 
is restricted by climate to a small portion of the American slave 
territory. But when the bankrupt fortunes of the southern planters 
shall have put an end to the internal slave trade of the United 
States, and Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky, the Guinea of the 
states farther south, shall have lost their last staple commodity of 
profit, the principles avowed in this paper may attract the national 
attention, and the olive of peace and brotherhood be embraced by 
the white man and the black ; and their children, approached in 
feeling and education, gradually blend into one of their blood and 
their hue. 


‘ The writer of this Address is fully aware, that the topic most 
offensive to the American public is that now under consideration, 
But so, to that public, is it more peculiarly addressed, not, it will 
be believed, with a view to offend, but with the single view of ex- 
posing the principles of Nashoba to the American people, and call- 
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ing their attention to the cool investigation of a subject unhappily 
seldom approached but with the anger of sectional, or the pride of 
national feeling. 

‘ The strength of the prejudice of colour, as existing in tle 
United States, and in the European Colonies, can in general be 
little conceived, and less understood, in the Old Continent; yet, 
however whimsical it may there appear, is it, in fact, more ridicu- 
lous than the European prejudice of birth ? 

‘ The superior excellence which the one supposes in a peculiar 
descent, or merely in a peculiar name, the other imagines in a pe- 
culiar complexion or a set of features; and perhaps it is only by 
considering man in many countries, and observing all his varying 
and contradictory prejudices, that we can discover the equal ab- 
surdity of all. 

‘ Those to whom the American institutions and American cha- 
racter are familiar, and who have considered the question of Negro 
slavery in all its bearings, will probably be disposed to pronounce, 
with the writer of this address, that the emancipation of the 
coloured population cannot be progressive through the laws, it must, 
and can only be progressive through the feelings ; and, through that 
medium, be finally complete and entire, involving at once political 
equality, and the amalgamation of the races. 

‘ And has nature, (as slave-apologists would tell us,) drawn a 
rubicon between the human varieties of physiognomy and com- 
plexion ? or need we enter into details,to prove that no natural anti- 
pathy blinds the white Louisianian to the charms of the graceful 
Quadroon, however the force of prejudice, or the fear of public 
censure, makes of her his mistress, and of the whiter skinned, but 
often not more accomplished or more attractive female, his wife ? 
Or must we point to the intercourse in its most degraded forms, 
where the child is the marketable slave of its father ? Idle, indeed, 
is the assertion, that the mixture of the races is not in nature. If 
the assertion involve any distinct idea, might it not be asked, how, 
if not in nature, it could take place, and take place, as we see it do, 
of free choice, and that too in despite of all that popular feeling can 
bring against it? Seeing, then, that the mixture of the races is in 
nature, the only question seems to be, whether it shall take place in 
good feeling and good taste, and be made at once the means of 
sealing the tranquillity, and perfecting the liberty of the country, and 
of peopling it with a race more suited to its southern climate than 
the pure European, or whether it shall proceed, as it now does, 
viciously and degradingly, mingling hatred and fear with the ties of 
blood ; denied, indeed, but stamped by nature herself upon the 
skin. The education of the race of colour would doubtless make the 
amalgamation more rapid, as well as more creditable, &c. ; and so 
far from considering the physical amalgamation of the two colours, 
when accompanied by a moral approximation, as an evil, it must 
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surely be viewed as a good equally desirable for both. In this be- 
lief, the more especial object of the founder of Nashoba was to raise 
the man of colour to the level of the white. When fitted by habits 
of industry, and suitable dispositions, to have him received as a 
brother and equal, and after due trial, as proprietor trustee of the 
property ; to educate his children with white children; and thus 
approaching their minds, tastes, and occupations, to leave the 
affections of future generations to the dictates of free choice. 

‘It may be necessary to advert to one provision of the deed of trust, 
which establishes a difference between trustees and associates, and 
fixes a period (fifty years from the date of the gift of the property) 
when the distinction shall cease, and every proprietor possess the 
full character of trustee. 


‘ The founder being greatly anxious that the principles of moral 
and intellectual liberty, consecrated in her deed, should be preserved 
pure in practice as in principle, and that its more especial object— 
the protection and regeneration of the race of colour—should never 
be lost sight of, so long as the oppression of that race shall find a 
sanction in the laws, or in the feelings, of the more numerous 
population, she was desirous of confining the moral trust of the 
institution within very special limits. And yet, at the same time, 
believing that many individuals might constitute useful and happy 
members of the institution, whose intellectual faculties or moral 
courage might not be of that strength as to render them safe 
guardians of the principles, in practice at least, so novel, or of the 
peculiar interest of a proscribed race, she judged it a less evil to 
admit of a distinction in the powers, not in the rights, of future 
proprietors, than to restrict too scrupulously their number, or to 
endanger the great moral objects of the institution itself. 


‘ The duration of such a distinction was limited to fifty years, in 
the belief that, before that period, the great majority of the adult 
members must be supplied from the schools of the institution, and 
consequently absolved from those prejudices with which we of the 
present generation are all of necessity more or less imbued. 

‘ The limits prescribed to the present address are already ex- 
ceeded. But, however imperfectly elicited many of the principles 
here touched upon, it is believed the present observations will suffi- 
ciently explain the nature of the institution, and the bearing of the 
different provisions nade in the deed of the founder. It remains 
only to explain a few regulations adopted by the trustees, and to 
present a few observations applicable to those who may imagine, in 
the institution, a mode of life and a moral practice suited to their 
feelings and opinions. 

‘First. It must be premised that Nashoba offers only a life of ex- 
ertion, and, at the present time, one of privation: rough cabins, 
simple fare, and active occupation. Yet, although based upon the 
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principle of co-operative labour, no less than upon that of united 
interest, the imperfect education and pernicious habits which have 
unfitted many of the present generation for regular active exertion, 
who may morally be most fitted to advance the interests of the in- 
stitution, and to receive happiness therein, it is provided that an 
equivalent may be rendered in money by such members as cannot 
furnish by their labour suitable assistance to the society. The 
highest sum demanded of an individual is two hundred dollars per 
annnm. The pecuniary demand, within this sum, will of course be 
proportioned to his or her fitness for useful occupation. 


‘Secondly. Such as may possess the gifts of fortune, and the 
moral feeling to devote their property, or any part of it, to forward 
the object of the institution, will do so voluntarily, and must then 
place property so given at the disposal of the society, by a writing 
under their hand duly attested, and of which a record will be kept. 
But it will never be expected of any individual to bring with him 
more than the practical knowledge of a useful employment, agri- 
cultural or mechanical, with industry to pursue it steadily ; or, as 
above stated, a sufficient equivalent in property to warrant exemp- 
tion from the same. 


‘ Thirdly. The moral requisites which can alone ensure admission 
to any individual must, it is feared, circumscribe the admission of 
adults within narrow limits. An zmiable and willing disposition, 
kindly affections, simple tastes, a bigh tone of moral feeling, with a 
liberal tone of thinking, must be evinced by those who aspire to 
the character of trustees of Nashoba. 


‘Fourthly. It will sufficiently appear from the substance of this 
address, and from the observations appended to the deed itself, that 
religion occupies no place in the creed of the institution, and that 
the rule of moral practice there proposed has simply and singly in 
view human happiness; considering as virtuous whatever practice 
tends to promote that happiness, as vicious whatever tends to 
counteract it. It is indeed usual to attach as many meanings to 
the word religion, as there are varieties in human opinion; so 
that it may sometimes mean the faith of the Jews, at others that 
of Christ, at others the peculiar doctrines of Rome or Geneva, or 
sometimes the worship of the mystical first cause of simple Theism, 
and not unfrequently the moral principle acknowledged under 
various names by all teachers of what school soever. But as it is 
the especial object of the writer of this address to explain, as far as 
possible, and without risk of misapprehension, the principles of the 
society to which she appertains, she would expressly specify that 
she uses the term religion as distinct from moral practice, and as 
signifying belief in, and worship rendered to, a Being or Beings not 
cognizable by the senses of man. And though it will, of course, never 
be demanded of any individual to adopt the shades of opinion held 
by the existing proprietors, yet it is equally due to them, and to the 
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world, to remove all mystery from their principles, as from their 
practice, and to declare explicitly those opinions which they hold 
conscientiously. Candour is here the more necessary, as it is impor- 
tant that no one should seek the sanctuary of the institution without 
thoroughly understanding the opinions and practice of its members. 
Let it therefore be understood that, without making their opinions 
a law, they will ever claim for themselves that which they accord to 
others—perfect liberty of speech as of thought; and that, holding 
the exercise of this liberty one of the first pleasures of life, as also, 
in their public character, one of its first duties, they will never 
forego its exercise. Those, therefore, acknowledging religious 
feelings will do well to examine the extent of their liberality before 
entering the precincts of a society whose opinions might wound 
those feelings. 

‘ Fifthly, the existing resident trustees of the institution have also 
decided that no religious doctrines shall be taught in the school, 
whenever it may be organised ; but the reason of the children be 
left to its free development, and encouraged to examine all opinions, 
and to receive or reject them, according to the bearing of facts, 
and the strength of their moral testimony. 


‘ Sixthly. In conformity with the provisions of the deed, which 
binds the trustees to the opening of 1 school for children of colour, 
and with a view to consult the best ‘nterests of the race peculiarly 
recommended to their care, as well as the best interests of humanity 
in general, they propose, so soon as measures can be taken and 
means supplied for their reception, to receive children, either as 
pensioners, for the sum of one hundred dollars per annum, all ex- 
penses included, or without payment, upon condition that the 
parents or guardians shall transfer to the institution all rights over 
the children so received: such children to be treated in all things 
and cared for the same as the children born in the institution, 


‘Seventhly. Any persons of property sympathising with the 
objects of the institution, and desirous of contributing to forward 
the same, could not better apply their succours than to the building 
up of its school, either by devoting a sum of money for raising the 
necessary buildings, at the present much wanted, or by supplying 
them with books, maps, globes, a philosophical apparatus, &c. 
Donations of books, to aid the formation of the library of the insti- 
tution, will be at all times highly valuable. 

‘Eighthly. It is conceived that, with some exceptions, the insti- 
tution of Nashoba will be found most suited to young persons of 
both sexes, of independent minds, and liberal education; men under 


the age of thirty, who have yet their attachments to form, and. 


whose feelings are not unblunted by long commerce with the world, 
and by the debasing spirit of trade ; and young women of mental 
energy, amiable manners and dispositions, and small independent 
property, or, iv place of the latter, and which were yet better, pos- 
sessing the knowledge of some useful occupation in the house, the 
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dairy, or the school, adequate to cover their expenses, and to pro- 
mote the well-being of the society. It is particularly recommended 
to every young man, before he visit the institution with a view to 
being received therein, that he apply himself to some useful trade, 
by making a short but active apprenticeship to a good artisan or 
mechanic, blacksmith, carpenter, sawyer, brickmaker, bricklayer, 
shoemaker, tanner, weaver, &c., or to a farmer, gardener, &c. ‘The 
grafting, pruning, and proper treatment of fruit trees, and skilful 
raising of vegetables; planting and dressing a vineyard; and, 
above all, the manual labour of -a farm, the care and management 
of cattle, &c., will furnish employment of the first utility. It is 
also equally recommended to young women to acquire a previous 
knowledge of some useful employment,—plaiting and making straw- 
hats, spinning, weaving, simple cookery, baking, or any of the 
various occupations necessary to human life and social comfort. 
By this is meant not a general or imperfect knowledge of any em- 
ployment, but a thorough and practical one. Let no one seek 
Nashoba with a view of teaching the science of a business, or super- 
intending the work of others. All must bring hands as well as 
heads; and, above ali, kind and willing hearts, ever disposed to make 
light of inconveniences, and to find the best enjoyment in promo- 
ting the happiness of otbers. Moreover, let none imagine that 
they can enter an institution based on the novel principle of co- 
operation without experiencing inconveniences and difficulties, both 
moral and physical. They will experience many: and nothing but 
a strong moral purpose, a real heart interest in the success of the 
undertaking, a deep conviction of the truth of the principles which 
it aspires practically to illustrate, can strengthen them to weather 
such difficulties. Possessed of the moral requisites, they will 
succeed, and ensure the success of the institution. But until a suffi- 
cient number, possessed of these qualifications, shall be collected at 
Nashoba, the experiment must remain as it is—in embryo only. 

‘Ninthly. It would be well for every individual to bring with him 
the tools required in bis particular trade ; and Europeans, reaching 
the institution by way of New Orleans, may also bring with them 
a mattress, blankets, linen, and any other conveniences which their 
habits may render agreeable, and with which a young and remote 
settlement is but scantily provided. Among these should always 
be included a good knife, fork, spoon, and drinking-cup. Strangers 
will always render a service to the institution by bringing with them 
any valuable seeds of superior quality, for the garden or farm ; cut- 
tings of valuable vines, or grafts of fruits. ? 

‘Nashoba is situated fourteen miles from the little town of 
Memphis, which stands on the eastern bank of the Mississippi 
river, SOO miles above the city of New Orleans. Those reaching 
it from Europe, by the route of New Orleans, should be careful to 
avoid arriving in that city during the midsummer aud early autumnal 
months. By leaving any of the European ports during the month 
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of October, November, or December, they may expect to make the 
pleasantest southern passage, and will arrive in New Orleans 
during a delightful season. From New Orleans steam-boats, which 
navigate the Mississippi at all seasons, will land passengers and 
luggage at Memphis, where they will find themselves within a 
short ride, or even walk, of Nashoba. ‘Those preferring the 
northern route, by New York or Philadelphia, can make the voyage 
during any of the summer or autumnal months, from April till 
November, and may then traverse the most interesting part of the 
United States, and take the steam-boat for Memphis, on the upper 
waters of the Ohio. For this route, the spring and early summer 
months are the most convenient, the rivers being then full and 
navigation open. It may be well to observe that this route is the 
most interesting, but the most expensive. 


‘ It is proposed to establish regular communications between the 
society and suitable correspondents in the leading countries of 
Europe :—Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, and Switzer- 
land. 


‘At present, it will suffice to name the Co-operative Society, 
Red-lion-square, London ; and Count de Lasteyrie, Paris. 
‘Frances Wricur.’ 
* At Sea, Dec. 4, 1827.’ 


Marius AMONG THE Ruins or CarrHaAGe. 


‘—— Manet alta mente repostum.’ 
Virg., lib. 1. 
* I sequere Italiam ventis,——’ 
Virg., lib. 4. 
Frait monuments of humbled pride, 
Fall'n fanes with ivy twin'd were seen, 
And by a shatter'd column's side 
A chief, with warrior mien: 
But who is he that silently 
Sits sternly and alone, 
With aspect high; while in his eye 
‘The Roman's glance is known ? 


See, ruin-like, ’mid ruins there, 
The Roman’s chief, the Roman's foe, 
Above a nation’s sepulchre, 
That slept in dust below. 
The sun that shone in brightness on 
His glory, scarce had set ; 
The wreath that bound his brows around, 
Its flowers are fading yet ! 


He saw the day-beam fade in gloom, 
He saw the darkness steal around, 
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And in the quiet of the tomb 
Congenial silence found. 

There as he gaz'd, his soul was rais'd, 
As through the solitude, 

Deep on his ear, a voice of fear 
Still whisper'd deeds of blood. 


Darkly, O Carthage, closed the day 
O’er arsenals, and palaces, 

Laid level with the sea-wave’s play ; 
But through the wilderness 

It's sandy bed o’er all has spread 
The spirit of the land,— 

In her own reign, did yet remain, 
Guard of the barren strand. 


‘Twas long since Scipio mourn’d to see 
That fall, as high the red flame rose ; 
And far the spirit knew must be 
Her vengeance on her foes : 

Long as she wept, her watch she kept, 
Though Rome seem’'d victor still ; 
Waiting the hour, in shine and shower, 

That vengeance to fulfil. 


And now she knew the hour was come, 
She knew the chief the fates demand ; 
She fired with injuries of Rome, 
And nerved his head and hand ; 
While quickly grew his brow’s dark hue 
More stern than threat’ning skies, 
Thoughts wild and fast throng’d thickly past 
As still she call’d, § Arise ! 
So, though her vengeance tarried long, 
A harvest rich for all her dead 
Her wrath should reap—for every wrong 
A thousand years had spread ; 
From him confest, a faithless guest, 
The Trojan wanderer ; 
Till mid the glow of fanes laid low, 
Trod her proud vanquisher. 


Rise, Roman! rise, triumphant hate 
Bids to the tented field away ; 

There let thy country learn too late | 
What recompense that day | 


Of scorn demands, even at her hands, , 
When thee she chased afar ; ‘ 
Up, mighty lord! the unsheath’d sword 
Thirsts for the feast of war! 1 


Liverpool. H. W. J. 











Tue Mivirary Power or Turkey. 


Berore the insurrection of the Greeks, and the invasion of the 
Russians, ‘Turkey, separated from its provinces in Asia and Africa, 
held the sixth rank among the states of Europe, from the extent of 
its territory, and the ninth as to population. The number of its in- 
habitants was almost equal to a third of that of France, the half of 
the Britannic isles, to the whole population of Spain, and differed 
little from that of Prussia. But the consequences which this com- 
parison would seem to offer, were rendered illusory by the dissemi- 
nation of its inhabitants over an immense surface—by the difference 
of their origin, their religion, and their particular tenets, which 
made slaves of some, masters of others, and irreconcilable enemies 
of all. The following details will give an idea of the influence 
which the Ottoman empire received from each of its provinces of 
Europe, and of the extent of the losses which it has suffered, or is 
about to suffer. 

Independent Greece, or, at least, that which is about to become 
so, comprises Livadia, the Morea, and the Cyclades. Its extent is 
about 3,227 square leagues ; it is larger than the Netherlands, and 
differs little in extent from Portugal or Denmark, with its German 
states. Before the war, its population amounted to 1,350,000. 
Thus the heaths of Hanover or Saxony are now more peopled than 
the territory which formerly comprised Lacedemonia, Corinth, Ar- 
gos, Thebes, and Athens. ‘This calculation is the same as that for 
the wilds of Scotland, only 420 persons for each square league ; 
whilst Attica alone contained fifteen times this number twenty cen- 
turies ago. From an attentive study of the ancient histories of 
Greece, it is found that the population of the Peloponnesus, at the 
invasion by the Persians, exceeded 1,130,000 persons, of whom a 
third were free. There were then 965 persons to each square 
league ; whilst, in 1817, the Morea having only 420,000 inhabi- 
tants, this number was reduced to 360. 

The Cyclades having, it is true, 615 inhabitants to each square 
mile, their population is half as large again, and they equal Poland, 
or the empire of Austria, in extent. 

It will be seen what efforts the freedom extended to these islands, 
aided by industry and commercial enterprise, has effected in half a 
century. If the same causes were to act with the same force upon 
the Morea and Greece, properly so called, it would even then re- 
quire a whole century before these unhappy countries could acquire 
a population equal to what they formerly possessed. 

The loss of Livadia, the Morea, and the islands of the Archipe- 
lago, exclusively of those of Asia, has reduced the European ter- 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 18. T 
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ritory of the Ottoman empire a seventh, .and its population nearly 
an eighth. It was about the same for Turkey, as the dismember- 
ment of Brittany and Normandy would be for France. 

But it is almost impossible for the insurrection not to extend to 
the countries north of Greece, as soon as the Turkish troops shall 
have been forced to evacuate them, solely by the progress of the 
Russians beyond the Danube. ‘This event, which seems about to 
take place, will strike a fatal blow at the Ottoman power. The two 
immense countries, formerly known by the names of Macedonia and 
Epirus, but now designated as the Pashalics of Janina, Dalmatian 
and Albanian ‘Turkey, have a surface of 4,463 square leagues. Their 
population is estimated at 2,650,000 inhabitants, or near 600 to each 
square mile, which is about the same as the Spanish Peninsula. 

The Ottoman Empire, reduced as it already is by the loss of 
Greece, willbe much more so if these two provinces are taken from 
it; they Surpass the kingdom of Naples in extent, and Lombardy or 
Sweden in population. The emancipation of Macedonia and the 
Epirus, joined to that of Northern Greece, will take away from Tur- 
key a territory of 7,690 square miles,—as large as England, and 
peopled with 4,000,000 of inhabitants, like Belgium; the extent will 
thus be diminished one-third. 


The emancipation of the whole of Greece would be for Turkey 
the same as the loss of Scotland to England; and for France, as it 
she were to lose 28 departments. It would reduce its size to that of 
Norway, and its population to that of Ireland. 


Not only has the invasion of the Russians, which has obliged the 
Ottoman forces to be concentrated in Romania to cover the capital, 
insured the emancipation of the northern provinces of Greece, but it 
has already, in its rapid progress, operated the deliverance of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia, and carried away from Turkey one-third of its 
territory, and a fourth of its population. These two countries united, 
form an extent of 5,903 square miles, equal to the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily. A few years ago they contained 1,840,000 in- 
habitants, as much as Denmark or Switzerland. In 1815, France 
lost about as much by its wars, as the Ottoman empire will lose by 
the conquest of these two principalities. 


The dismemberment of Wallachia and Moldavia, which, whatever 
be the ultimate fate of ‘Turkey, seems inevitable, leaves to the Otto- 
man empire a territory of 10,000 square miles, and a population of 
5,400,000 inhabitants. This is about the same extent as Hungary, 
with a population much inferior to that of the Netherlands, and 
scarcely equal to the kingdom of Naples. 


But among the six provinces which remain to Turkey, the half of 
them bear but an uncertain allegiance, or, from their situation, can- 
not be of any assistance to her. Bosnia and Illyria are separated 
from the theatre of war by so great a distance, besides other obsta- 
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cles, that three months would be necessary to make the levies, or 
before an army could be encamped in the plains of Adrianople. 
Servia, which has fought with so much energy and perseverance, 
in order to be freed from the Ottoman yoke, is only attached to it by 
uncertain ties and its hostages. 

These provinces, which, at the moment that the fate of the Otto- 
man empire is about to be decided, cannot give it any assistance, 
form a third of its European territory. Servia and Bosnia have a 
surface of 5,213 square leagues, and a population of 1,680,000 in- 
habitants. The tyrannical and devastating Government which 
rules them, has reduced them to the lowest scale of the habitable 
countries of Europe ; they have only 322 inhabitants to each square 
mile, and a population less than that of Sicily, though the territory 
is more extensive than that of Poland. 


The voluntary or forced defection of these provinces reduces the 
empire of the Crescent to Bulgaria and Romania. ‘The territory 
comprised in them does not exceed 5,000 square miles. ‘The num- 
ber of inhabitants in Bulgaria is about 1,440,000, and 2,280,000 in 
Romania. ‘This is 744 for the square mile, as in the mountains of 
Switzerland, and less than in Hanover ; for 60,000 inhabitants live 
in the cities of Adrianople and Sophia, which reduces the estimate to 
625 individuals per square mile, comprising the towns of the second 
order. The half-deserted provinces of Spain give a faint idea of 
the population of the centre of Turkey ; but, in the Peninsula, the 
same religion prevails throughout, whilst the Ottoman empire is 
peopled by men divided by opinion, and implacably opposed to each 
other, as well on account of religion, as of their social position, 
their interests, habits, and the traditions of their ancestors. At 
Constantinople, the residence of the Sultan, the metropolis of 
Islamism, a quarter of the inhabitants is composed of Greeks, Jews, 
Armenians, and Rajahs, who never pass a day without cursing the 
Turks, and offering prayers for their destruction by a foreign in- 
vader. It is supposed that the number of Rajahs in Romania and 
Bulgaria exceeds 800,000, so that in the two countries, which, in 
reality, form the Ottoman empire, there are not three millions of 
Musulmans. Excepting in Denmark and the Swiss Confederation, 
there is no government so weak. Eight of the eighty-six depart- 
ments of France furnish as large a population as ‘Turkey, or even 
three only of the northern departments will equal it. 

In order to form an idea of the resistance which such a population 
can oppose to invasion, the largest proportion of military levies in 
modern times must be taken, as the Ottomans would risk all rather 
than concede any point. In 1793, France, then peopled with 
25,000,000, armed for its defence 3,000,000 of national guards, and 
organised 1,400,000 of other soldiers. Thus its levy, taking the 
total, was as one out of eight persons, and its effective army com- 
prised one soldier out of eighteen individuals—about a fifth of the 
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population. No such example of a military effort of this kind is to 
be found in modern annals ; and it is equal to the levies of ancient 
Greece and Rome, which had war alone for their object. But sup- 
posing that the religious fanaticism of the Musulmans could effect 
this, the Porte would have 375,000 men, and two armies of 80,000 
soldiers each, who might defend the passage of the Danube, or cover 
the capital, and oppose the operations of the redoubtable fleet in the 
Black Sea. But, in order to effect this, popular excitation alone is 
not sufficient ; it is necessary to organise a military population—to 
arm them, to instruct them, to provide them with ammunition, and 
to set experienced chiefs over them. Turkey, however, has de- 
prived herself of all those means of defence, by obstinately opposing 
all improvements, and wishing to remain in the ignorance of the 
middle ages. Its population, reduced below that of Portugal, is 
probably incapable of making greater efforts than that country for 
its preseryation, and cannot put iato line an army of more than 
60,000 men, which, like the levy of the Portuguese troops in 1812, 
is one soldier out of fifty inhabitants. Admitting, against all pro- 
bability, that this levy could be doubled, it is hardly possible that 
the Porte could oppose 120,000 Musulmans to the 300,000 Rus- 
sians which have passed the Danube, and which have behind them 
a reserve of 400,000 men. 


The accounts from Constantinople have stated the number of 
effective men under the command of Itabil Pasha, as under 30,000 
men ; and thus Turkey has imprudently engaged herself in a contest 
with an empire whose vast projects are aided by such a colossal 
force as to leave no chance either for courage or for good fortune. 
If we compare the two armies which are now in sight of each 
other, we shall find that six Turkish soldiers are called upon to 
oppose fifteen Russians ; and who, if they escape from the effects of 
this overpowering superiority, may soon be crushed by six of their 
internal enemies. ‘Turkey, deprived of the population of its do- 
minions in Asia and Africa, and separated from Greece, only pos~ 
sesses one inhabitant where Russia has fifteen. This numerical 
fact would seem suflicient to anticipate their inevitable fate, though 
the courage of the Turks may render the contest most sanguinary. 
Such is now the state of the Turkish empire, formerly so powerful ; 
its existence depends upon an army of 120,000 men only, and the 
result of one battle may be the destruction of the old walls of Con- 
stantinople, and the conclusion of a barbarous domination, which 
has lasted four centuries, and extended Islamism in Europe; to 
expulse into Asia a race whose victories menaced, for a long 
time, the civilisation of the East ; to raise Greece from the midst of 
its burning and sanguinary ruins, and to erect a new Eastern em- 
pire, more extensive than ancient Rome, and more formidable, 
perhaps, to the peace and liberty of the world. 
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Tue Unrtvauvep. Beauty ano Guory or Revicion, 


(From a Correspondent.) 


[The following beautiful lines are by a poet hardly known, I believe, (Henry 
Moore, of Liskeard,) published about twenty years ago in a thin quarto volume, 
with other effusions of equal merit, but most undeservedly neglected, then and 
since :—]} 

Sort are the fruitful flowers that bring 
The welcome promise of the spring, 
And soft the vernal gale : 
Sweet the wild warblings of the grove, 
The voice of nature and of love, 
That gladdens every vale. 


But softer in the mourner’s ear 

Sounds the mild voice of mercy near 
That whispers sins forgiven ; 

And sweeter far the music swells 

When to the raptur'd soul she tells 
Of peace and promis’d heaven. 


Fair are the flowers that deck the ground, 

And groves and gardens blooming round, 
Unnumber’d charms unfold : 

Bright is the sun’s meridian ray, * 

And bright the beams of setting day, ai 
That robe the clouds in gold. d 4 


But far more fair the pious breast, 
In richer robes of goodness drest, 
Where Heaven's own graces shine ; - 
And brighter far the prospects rise 
That burst’on Faith’s delighted eyes 4 
From glories all divine. | 


All earthly charms, however dear, i 
Howe’er they please the eye or ear, 
Will quickly fade and fly ; h 
Of earthly glory faint the blaze, ) 
And soon the transitory rays 
In endless darkness die. 


The nobler beauties of the just d 
Shall never moulder in the dust, 

Or know a sad decay ; - 
Their honours time and death defy, 
And round the throne of heaven on high 
Beam everlasting day. 











Triat spy Jury 1n Invi. 


Tue following Regulation is so important, that we cannot give 
too prominent a place in our pages. Its introduction was effected 
at Madras by Mr. Graeme, who held the Government of that Presi- 
dency, temporarily only, between the death of Sir Thomas Munro 
and the arrival of Mr. Lushington. It is, undoubtedly, to the exam- 
ple of Sir Alexander Johnstone, in introducing the excellent Trial 
by Jury into Ceylon, supported as that example has since been by 
the efforts of the press in India and in England, that this great step 
in Indian legislation is to be attributed. Nevertheless, the indivi- 
dual who had the honour to bring it first into practice, deserves 
great praise ; and to those who have been instrumental, by their 
advocacy either in England or in India, to the completion of this 
great work, it must be a matterof pride and consolation to find their 
efforts thus rewarded by success. We beg particularly to direct 
the reader’s attention to the parts marked in Italics and Capitals in 
the preamble, as admitting to the full extent all that the advocates 
of this great measure ever contended for. May the work of ame- 
lioration thus proceed, and benefit to England and to India be the 
happy result ! The Regulation is as follows :— 


A Regulation for the gradual introduction of Trial by Jury into 
the Criminal Judicature of the Territories subject to the Presi- 
dency of Fort St. George.-—Passed by the Governor in Council, 
on the 11th September, 1827. 

I. Wuereas the more extended employment of the Natives of 
India in the administration of Criminal Justice to their countrymen 
is calculated very materially to facilitate the tracing of facts from 
evidence, and to shorten Criminal trials by dispensing with the 
record of much which is at present required to be reduced into 
writing in several languages, AS WELL AS TO RAISE THE CHARAC- 
TER OF THE PEOPLE; and whereas it has been deemed expedient, 
for this end, to introduce gradually into the Criminal Judicature of 
the Territories subject to this Presidency the advantages of trial 
by Jury, under such modifications as are best adapted to the local 
circumstances of these several provinces respectively ; the Governor 
in Council has therefore been pleased to pass this regulation, to be 
in force from and after the date of its promulgation. 

II. First. It shall be competent to the Governor in Council, by 
an order of Council, to authorise any Judge of Circuit about to 
hold the quarterly or half-yearly gaol deliveries, to cause Juries to 
be assembled for the trial of all Criminal cases that may be brought 
before him. 

Second. The Judges so authorised shall have liberty to try any 
particular case under the regulations heretofore in force, and not by 
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a Jury, recording their reasons in the Calendar for the information 
of the Foujdaree Udalut. 

III. All established Native residents in every Zillah, of the 
Hindoo or Mohammedan persuasion, of reputed intelligence, respec- 
tability, and consideration, and between twenty-five and sixty years 
of age, shall be eligible to serve on Juries. 

IV. First. The following descriptions of persons are exempted 
from serving on Juries. 

Persons afflicted with diseases which confine them to their 
homes. 

Zemindars and Jagheerdars of superior rank. 

Ascetics, and persons who, by habit or religious vows, have relin- 
quished the practice of going forth into public and engaging in 
worldly concerns. : 

Persons devoted to the service of religious offices, such as Peers, 
Faqeers, Gooroos, and other priests. 

Persons who openly and constantly practise the profession of 
physic. 

The law officers, vakeels, and officers and servants of the Courts, 

The servants of the revenue department of the zillah. 

All soobadars and other commissioned officers, and all other per- 
sons in the military service of Government. 

Second. It shall be competent to the Goyernor in Council, by 
an order of Council, to declare any other description of persons or 
any individuals exempt, on a representation from any of the Courts 
in the provinces, through the Foujdaree Udalut. 


V. Lists shall be taken periodically by the officers of Govern- 
ment, who shall be appointed for the purpose under the orders of 
the Governor in Council, of all persons within their respective 
jurisdictions qualified as described in section III., and not ex- 
empted. ‘These lists shall be transmitted to the Criminal Judge, 
and formed into one general register for the whole zillah, to be kept 
in the Criminal Court and renewed periodically. In this register 
shall be entered, in a separate column, the date on which each indi- 
vidual was last summoned to serve on a Jury. 


VI. First. Any person who may consider himself unjustly ex- 
cluded from these lists, or included when he ought to be exempted, 
may appeal from such exclusion or inclusion “in any stage of the 
measures for forming the register to the officer who formed the 
original list, and that officer shall receive and forward it with his 
opinion thereon to the next superior authority ; who shall recom- 
mend the inclusion or exclusion of the appellant's name, according 
to the best of his judgment. 


Second, Any Native officer refusing or neglecting to receive or 
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forward such an appeal, shall, on proof thereof, before the Criminal 
Judge, be fined in a sum not exceeding twenty rupees. 

Third, The Criminal Judge shall include or exclude the name 
according as, in his judgment, the appellant may or may not have 
established his right to be included or exempted ; and the Criminal 
Judge's decision shall be final. 

VII. First. When a Circuit Judge shall be authorised to hold 
Trials by Jury, he shall issue a precept to the Criminal Judge of 
each zillah, at least twenty days previous to the probable day of 
opening the sessions, therein requiring him to assemble a sufficient 
number of Jurors. 

Second. The number to be summoned shall be fixed by the 
Criminal Judge ; it shall not be less than thirty nor more than 
seventy-two, unless the permission of the Judge on Circuit be first 
obtained. 

VIII. Immediately on receipt of the Circuit Judge's precept, the 
Criminal Judge shall take by lot the names of the intended number 
of Jurors : but in drawing the lots, he shall exclude the names of 
all persons who have been summoned to serve on a Jury at any 
time within two years, unless the required number cannot be other- 
wise obtained, than by including them—so that no man, except in 
case of necessity, shall be summoned to serve on a Jury oftener 
than once in two years. 

IX. The Criminal Judge shall issue a summons to each person 
whose name is drawn, so that the summons shall reach his regis- 
tered place of abode four days at least before it will be necessary 
for him to set out in order to reach the Court by the appointed 
time, travelling fifteen miles each day. 

X. Every person, on receiving a summons, shall endorse or cause 
to be endorsed upon it his name and the date on which he received 
it, and the summons shall be returned to the Criminal Judge. 

XI. The Criminal Judge shall have power to admit a sufficient 
excuse, such as sickness, death of a relation, family ceremony, &c., 
for non-attendance, if returned with the summons. 

XII. First. Each Juror who attends shall be entitled to receive 
one rupee a-day for his expenses, from the day on which his at- 
tendance is required in the summons to the day on which he is 
discharged inclusive, and for as many days besides as his journey 
from home and back again may last, supposing him to travel 
fifteen miles a-day. 

Second. The payment for the number of days allowed for his 
journey to the Court shall be receivable on the day of the Juror'’s 
arrival at the Court ; the allowance for cach day till his discharge, 
daily or otherwise, according as each may apply for it; and the 
allowance for his return home, on the day of his discharge. : 

XII. First. When the sessions are opened, the names of the 
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Jurors summoned and not excused shall be called over; and every 
Juror duly summoned who shall not answer to his name, and every 
Juror who shall withdraw himself without the permission of the 
presiding Judge on Circuit, shall be fined by the Criminal Judge in 
a sum not exceeding twenty rupees ; unless he shall show good and 
unavoidable cause for his non-appearance or withdrawal, to the 
satisfaction of the Criminal Judge. 

Second. Any Juror summoned who shall appear not to have 
attended, or to have withdrawn, through contumacy or contempt, 
shall be fined in a sum not exceeding ten times the amount specified 
in the preceding clause. 

Third. Any Juror who has been fined under either of the two 
preceding Clauses may appeal against such fine to the presiding 
Judge on Circuit, and the presiding Judge shall confirm, remit, or- 
modify the fine, as he may judge right. 

XIV. The Jury for the trial of each prisoner shall consist of not 
less than eight nor more than twelve Jurors: who shall be chosen by 
lot out of the whole number in attendance. 

XV. When the appointed number is chosen, their names shall be 
called ; and they shall answer to their names in open Court in the 
presence of the Prisoner and Prosecutor. 

XVI. The Prisoner and the Prosecutor shall be each allowed to 
challenge any number of Jurors for cause shown—the Court shall 
judge of the sufficiency of the cause, and, according to their judg- 
ment, retain the Jurors challenged, or choose by lot others in their 
room. 

XVII. The Prisoner shall be allowed five peremptory challenges. 

XVIII. When the Jury is completed, they shall choose one of 
their number to be their Foreman. 

XIX. Each Juror shall take an oath or make a solemn declara- 
tion that he will well and truly try the accused, and give a true 
verdict according to the evidence and his: own conscience. 

XX. It shall not be requisite to reduce any of the evidence into 
the Persian language. In trials not referrible to the Foujdaree 
Udalut, the presiding Judge may dispense altogether with written 
depositions ; and in lieu thereof, place upon record his own notes 
of the evidence: In cases referrible to the Court of Foujdaree Udalut, 
the evidence, for the present, shall be taken down in the current 
language of the District ; but a discretion is hereby vested in that 
Court to dispense therewith, and to admit, in lieu thereof, the notes 
of the presiding Judge of Circuit, whenever they shall deem the same 
to be expedient. 

XXI. After the examination in chief and cross-examination of 
each witness, every Juror shall have full liberty to put to him what- 
ever questions may be required for the satisfaction of his own mind; 
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but the presiding Judge shall have authority to prevent unfair or 
leading questions being put. 

XXII. The religious persuasion, official situation, or sex of 
witnesses, shall be no bar to their competence. If any other ques- 
tion arises as to the competency of a witness, it shall be decided by 
the presiding Judge of Circuit, who, in cases of difficulty, may refer 
to the Court of Foujdaree Udalut, by whose orders he shall be 
guided. 

XXIII. No part of the previous proceedings held before the 
Police Officers, the Magistrate, or the Criminal Judge, shall ever be 
made known to the Jury previously to the trial. But this prohibition 
is not to prevent confessions of prisoners from being read in evidence 
when duly proved to have been voluntarily given. 

XXIV. After the conclusion of the evidence on both sides, the 
Presiding Judge on Circuit shall make such remarks to the Jury as 
circumstances may require respecting the nature of the evidence, 
and any points of law involved in the case, avoiding all matter cal- 
culated to bias the Jury. 

XXV. The Jury shall then declare their verdict; or, if they 
desire to consult together privately before they deliver their ver- 
dict, they shall be permitted to retire to a convenient room adjoin- 
ing the Court, where no person shall be allowed access to them ; 
and they shall not be allowed to separate till they have given their 
verdict. 

XXVI. The verdict shall always specify how many of the Jury 
concur in it, and how many not ; the crime of which the prisoner is 
convicted ; and, in cases of larceny, the value of the property 
stolen. 

XXVII. Should the Judge of Circuit consider the verdict not 
sufficiently specific, either with reference to the value of property 
stolen, to any aggravation, or other peculiar circumstances charged 
in the indictment which, under the Regulations, or Mohammedan 
Law, would affect the sentence to be pronounced; or should he 
deem the verdict otherwise defective, objectionable, or contrary to 
the evidence, he shall remand the Jury to amend their verdict, first 
explaining his reasons for objecting to it. But if the Jury persist 
in their verdict, it shall be conclusive, unless a new trial shall be 
ordered under Section X XIX. 

XXVIII. When the verdict is delivered, it shall be immediately 
recorded and read over to the Jury in open Court, that its correct- 
ness may be ascertained. 

XXIX. If, in any case, the presiding Judge of Circuit shall be 
of opinion that the Jury have returned a verdict contrary to the 
evidence, and the Jury, after being remanded, persist in their verdict, 
the presiding Judge shall transmit an English translation of the 
proceeding held, or an authenticated copy of his own notes, accord- 
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ing as the depositions may or may not have been recorded, to the 
Foujdaree Udalut : and that Court shall have power, provided they 
concur in his opinion, to order a new trial. The verdict of the 
second Jury shall, in all cases, be final. 


XXX. Unless three-fourths of the Jury concur in finding the 
Prisoner guilty, the verdict shall be accounted an acquittal. 


XXXI. In all cases of acquittal the prisoner shall be immediately 
discharged, unless the presiding Judge of Circuit, under the ge- 
neral Regulations, should deem it proper to hold him to security 
for good behaviour ; or should be of opinion that a new trial is re- 
quisite for the ends of justice, in which case he must proceed as 
directed in Section X XIX. 

XXXII. First. When a verdict of guilty is recorded, the presiding 
Judge shall either pass sentence himself, or refer or report the 
Trial to the Foujdaree Udalut according to the Regulation now 
in force, and the nature of the case. When he shall refer a Trial, 
he shall send to the Foujdaree Udalut an English translation of 
the Proceedings, or, with their sanction, an authenticated copy of 
his notes thereon. On trials so referred or reported, the Foujdaree 
Udalut shall pass sentence according to the Regulations now in 
force: provided that it shall not be competent to the Foujdaree 
Udalut to remit altogether the punishment of any crime of which a 
Prisoner has been found guilty by a Jury, except in the case speci- 
fied in Section XXXIV. 

Second. If, on the face of the proceedings or report, the Foujdaree 
Udalut shall see grounds to consider the conviction not warranted 
by the evidence, they shall have power to direct a new trial, the 
verdict in which shall be final. 

XXXIII. It shall not be necessary for either Judge on Circuit 
or the Foujdaree Udalut to require the Futwa of their Law Officers 
as to the guilt of any Prisoner,—that being established by the ver- 
dict of the Jury. 

XXXIV. Juries, after finding a Prisoner guilty, may recommend 
him to mercy, explaining their reasons for so doing ; and the pre- 
siding Judge, if he concurs in their recommendation, shall forward 
it without delay to the Foujdaree Udalut, together with a translation 
in English of the proceedings held in the case or an authenticated 
copy of his own notes ; and the Foujdaree Udalut shall have power 
to mitigate or remit altogether the punishment according as they 
shall judge right. 

XXXV. The Governor in Council reserves to himself the power 
of granting a full pardon in any case whatsoever, on receiving a 
representation from the Foujdaree Udalut, or from the presiding 
Judge through that Court. 

XXXVI. Jurors shall be protected in the independent and fear- 
less exercise of their functions—any one who shall maliciously assail, 
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threaten, or scandalize a Juror, because of his being concerned in 
any verdict, shall be subject to the penalty of a fine not exceeding 
200 rupees, or imprisonment not exceeding one year, at the discre- 
tion of the Court of Circuit. 

XXXVII. Jurors shall, in no case, either previously or subse- 
quently to the verdict, receive any profit or advantage on account of 
the verdict they may give—any Juror receiving or covenanting for 
any reward on account of the verdict he may give, or any person 
attempting to corrupt or influence a Juror, shall be liable to be 
brought before the Court of Circuit, either at the prosecution of such 
Juror, or of the Government, and shall be liable, on conviction, to 
imprisonment for a year, and a fine of ten times the value or amount 
of the bribe offered, received, or covenanted for, to be commuted, if 
the fine is not paid, into imprisonment for a further period_of not less 
than one, or more than five years, 





Ovip in Exite. 
Translated from the Latin. 


Yes, I have fallen! but the iron heart 

That triumphs in my infamy, is sunk 

Yet lower. Wretch! did I provoke these taunts ? 
Woes that from eyes not wont to weep might wring 
The tears of pity, are thy song of joy, 

Albeit obnoxious to the will of Fate. 

Fear lest on thee, whom hitherto she charms 

With flattering smile, inconstant Fortune frown ! 
Fear lest on thee, the vials of her wrath 

Nemesis pour, scourging thine insolence ! 

For I can tell thee of a bold ingrate, 

Who, though he might have succoured, did but laugh 
To see the ship wreck’d, when the angry wave 
Seized its occasion, and, oh! just revenge ! 
Engulph’d him too. So he whom oft besought 
The hungry outcast for a scanty meal 

With fruitless prayer, by strange reverse anon 
Himself turn’d mendicant, and was refus’d. 
Clouds, winds, and shadows, with whatever else 
Roves restless, and is fickle, and defies 

Conjecture ;—these are typical of Fortune : 

One moment smiling ; in the next her brows 

With deeper shades than Erebus o’ercast, 

She cultivates the constancy of change. 


Qvuivis. 

















On THE PoWER POSSESSED BY CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS OF 
suprortinG Hear.* 


Tue Paris papers have lately given accounts of the experiments 
made by a Spaniard, Francisco Martinez, to prove the capability 
which he possesses of enduring inteuse heat. ‘The most astonish- 
ing effort made by him was to remain in an oven heated to 110 
degrees, (Reaumur,) and immediately upon coming out he plunged 
into a cold bath. 

Now, though such experiments present a curious spectacle for the 
physiologist, yet there is nothing in them which the man of science 
cannot explain upon principle. The Spaniard in question exposed 
himself to a heat thirty degrees higher than hot water, and capable 
of roasting the flesh of animals in a very few minutes ; but this 
must not be regarded as the first instance of such an experiment, 
as many are upon record. 


A celebrated English physician remained eight minutes in a room 
heated to one hundred degrees, (Iteaumur ;) the heat was such that 
water boiled near him, and wax melted. In thirteen minutes he 
boiled a piece of beef at this temperature, having condensed the hot 
air upon the meat by means of a pair of bellows. 

The rarification of the air, the very weak conducting power 
which it possesses, and its small capacity for caloric, explain why 
it is possible for a man, in the midst of so hot an atmosphere, to 
support a still greater heat. At the end of the last century, two 
scientific Frenchmen, Dahamel et Dutillet, were sent to Lavouche- 
foucault to make some inquiries relative to grain, and they saw 
two of the harvest girls who supported, during ten minutes, the heat 
of the oven in which they baked their fruit and meat. ‘They were 
particular in ascertaining the heat of this oven, which was found to 
be 112 degrees, (Reaumur,) that is to say, thirty-two degrees above 
boiling water. The oven in which the Spaniard made his experi- 
ment at Tivoli was not so hot by two degrees as that where these 
two girls stopped. A very curious detail of the experiment wit- 
nessed by the two Frenchmen in question may be found in a work 
printed in Paris upon the degree of heat which man and animals 
can resist, by Dutillet. Thus the experiments at Tivoli, though 
certainly very astonishing, are not at all new. The celebrated 
Boer has stayed one minute in a sugar refinery, heated very 
nearly to one hundred degrees. 

Dutillet made some experiments which prove that very few 
animals can support the heat which man may bear with impunity ; 





* From a work, written by a member of the French Academy of 
Sciences, 
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he, however, saw a dog which stayed in a room at ninety-five 
degrees during several minutes. The principal fact proved by 
Dutillet is, that the ill-effects produced by the heat of the air are 
less the result of its introduction into the chest, than its contact 
with the skin. ‘Thus animals whose skins were covered resisted 
the burning air much better than those exposed to it entirely. 
This being the case, the Spaniard acted very wisely in wrapping up 
his head, and wearing flannel trowsers. Flannel is a very bad con- 
ductor of heat, and the exhibitor obviated through its medium the 
greatest difficulties to which his experiment exposed him. 

We repeat, it is principally by its action upon the skin, and its 
influence upon the nerves producing sensibility, that fire becomes 
hurtful. This remark may serve to explain a part of the miracles 
said to have been performed by Saint-Medard. The persons who 
were operated upon, termed convulsionists, seemed in a perfect state 
of torpor, while exposed to fire. In the old and scarce work of 
Carré de Montgeron, there is a certificate signed by many ocular 
witnesses, relative to the Protestants converted by the miracles of 
Saint-Medard. Among them are Armaud Arouet, treasurer of the 
Chamber of Accounts, the brother of Voltaire, and Lord Edward de 
Purth. ‘These witnesses affirm that they saw a convulsionist, 
named Sonet, who was held thirty-six minutes over a fire, during 
which time fifteen large logs of wood were reduced to ashes ; but 
so little effect did the flames have upon him that he indulged in 
nap during the whole operation ! This is apathy with a vengeance ! 
What will the ‘march of intellect’ men say to this? It is a pity that 
the convulsionists did not proceed with their experiments, for the 
chances are, that by this time, with the aid of the ‘ march’ in ques- 
tion, people would have had no fear of being burnt, either here or 
hereafter. ‘To conclude, we may affirm, that the Spaniard’s experi- 
ment, and the other instances adduced of the capability of support- 
ing a high temperature, have nothing astonishing in them, and may 
be easily explained by persons who have deeply studied the cireum- 
stances connected with the power of nature. 





FRAGMENT. 


Let not my life be like the stagnant lake, 
For ever sleeping in the sunny beam : 
I ask it not—no, rather let it make 
A course like that of some fair mountain stream, 
Now rushing on its way with many a beam 
Of sunny hope, now gliding through the mead 
Of verdant joy, and now, if Heaven deem 
More useful, through the lowly valley's shade ;— 
Though it be lost to sight, it still may verdure aid, 
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Inp1an Revenve anp Ternriroria, Dept. 


WE submit to the examination of the reader the following Tables, 
containing proofs of these two striking facts—namely, that the 
charges of governing India have been, in one single year only, 
nearly five millions sterling more than the revenues in the same 
period ; and that the Total Debt of the India Company, in India 
itself, is forty-three millions sterling : 

An Account of the Revenues and Charges of India, in each of two Years 
ending 30th April, 1826, and 30th April, 1827, (the last Year on 
Estimate,) showing the Annual Surplus of Revenue or Charge after the 
Payment of Territorial Charges in England. 











REVENUES. 


Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay pee a twast 
Prince of Wales’ Island . 


2) ae 





Actual. 
1825-26. 


Estimate. 


1826-27, 





£13,119,658 


2,262,393 


—~ 


31,422 


5,714,915 | 





£14,743,600 
; 6,515,179 
2,480,231 

43,340 





21,128,388 


22,782,350 

















Political charges paid in England, in- 
cluding Invoice Amount of Territorial 
Stores consigned to India, 


Grand Total Charges . 
Revenues . 





Surplus Revenue . . 
Surplus Charge. 














Charges 24,060,134 | 22,658,719 
Net Revenues in India . eer eet 123,631 
Net Charges in India 2,931,766 ousip 
Actual, Estimate. 
CHARGES. 1825-26. 1826-27, 
Bengal en re ee eee £12,634,516 | £11,092,410 
Madras ... ‘ 5,707,383 5,556, 199 
RS a tio cchd Mets withe 4,007,020 4,046,459 
Prince of Wales’ Island. . . . . 135,294 84,532 
Total 22,484,213 | 20,779,600 
Interest on Debts 1,575,941 1,879,119 
‘Total Charges and Interest 24,060,154 | 22,658,719 
Expense of St. Helena 110,413 114,500 


1,817,232 


2,429,894 





25,987,799 


25,203,118 











21,128,388 | 22,782,350 
4,859,411 2,420,763 





East India end: 
17th June, 1828. 


(Errors excepted.) 











James C. MEtvit, 
Audr. of India Accots. 
Tuos. G. Luoyp, Acct. Gen. 
as regards Political Charges paid in England, 
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Indian Revenue and Territorial Debt. 


Amount of the Territorial Debt owing by the East India Company at their 
several Presidencies in the East Indies, on 30th April, 1826; and ac- 
cording to the latest Accounts. 















































BENGAL. | MADRAS. | BOMBAY. | TOTAL. | 
a’2s.the Ct.Reja’ 8s. the Pag.|a’2s.3d.the Re 
1826. Debts at 4 per Cent.) £307,539) £26,137) £211,797; 545,473 
Do. 5 . Do. |17,240,912; 204,133) . . . {17,445,045 
Do. 6 . Do. |10,851,273) 2,809,285} 163,665)13,824,223 
De. em s Ue Pe 408,648} 194,820) 603,468 
Do. .10 . Do. 2300)" 1% «>. pata @ 2,390 
Treasury Notes bearing 
Interest at 34 pie per 441,612 441,612 
cent. per diem. 
Total Debts bearing Interest.|28,843,726| 3,448,203) 570,282)32,862,211 
Debts not bearing Interest.) 7,230,281) 1,105,435) 596,551) 8,932,267 
Total Debts in India.}36,074,007| 4,553,638) 1,166,833/41,794,478 
Quick Stock,} Quick Stock, | Quick Stock, 
31 Jan. 1827. /30 April 1827.|30 April 1827. 
1827. Debts at 4 per Cent.} £252,926} £24,354) £140,593) £417,873 
Do. 5 . Do. {18,868,680 70,430 (18,939, 110 
Do. . 6 . Do. |10,804,058| 2,855,910] 287,865 113,947,833 
PM ae 377,273| 226,470) 603,743 
Do. .10 . Do, sree eotariat 2,390 
Treasury Notes bearing 2,390 : 
Interest at 33 pie per 2,494 
cent. per diem. 2,494 
Total Debts bearing Interest.|29,930,548] 3,327,967} 654,928/33,913,443 
Debts not bearing Interest.) 7,124,896} 1,052,612) 585,409) 8,762,917 
Total Debts in India.|37,055,444| 4,380,579} 1,240,337!42,676,360 











East India House, 
17th June, 1828. 


(Errors excepted.) 





W OMAN. 


WHEN on the soul misfortune lowers, 
And every hope forsakes the breast, 
How sweet the balm that woman pours, 
To give the aching bosom rest. 


If sorrow’s shades around us close— 
If toss’d on life’s tempestuous sea, 

Where can we hope to find repose, 
Where, lovely woman, but in thee ? 


Then fill the cup with sparkling wine— 
To woman let the toast be given ; 
For, gentle spirit, it is thine 


To soothe the heart by anguish riven. 


James C. MELvILL. 
Audr. of India Acets, 


XANTIPPE. 


























Surree at BanGarore. 
(Communicated from India by an Eye-Witness.) 


* All that was her’s, in morning’s happier day, 
Crushed by the ruthless hand of destiny, 

Her hours bereft of all; cheerless, alone, 

Her sun of joy that once so bright had shone, 
Affection, friendship, love, for ever fled, 

He who was hers, now numbered with the dead.’ 


Femace immolation, though rare in the Peninsula, is still fre- 
quent in the northern parts of India. The barbarous custom of im- 
posing it as a voluntary duty on women to sacrifice themselves on 
the funeral pile of their husbands is still looked upon as a heroic 
act, and the unfortunate sufferer is goaded on to the fatal deed 
by a belief that she is performing a work that will render her name 
immortal, and: make her for ever happy. 


The generality of writers on this subject, content themselves 
with giving us an account of the sacrifice, or of a few of the at- 
tendant incidents: they seldom mention the causes or motives 
which lead to it. Let us consider the situation of the females of those 
castes amongst whom this system exists, and we shall in some de- 
gree cease to wonder that it still prevails. The happiest lot that 
can befal a woman in India, is to die in the married state: their 
shasters and other religious books strongly inculcate this. Widows 
are held in very low estimation, especially if they are without chil- 
dren: they are spurned by all; and the term munda, or shaven-head, 
is applied to them asa reproach. They can wear no ornaments, 
must appear clothed in the meanest apparel, are excluded from 
every ceremony, (indeed their appearance is even considered omi- 
nous of evil,) and are barely allowed a scanty subsistence. The 
females are void of instruction, ignorant and uneducated from their 
infancy, except in those ceremonies of their religion, which instil 
into their minds an idea that those who thus devote themselves to 
destruction, pave their way to endless felicity—that the devotee in a 
future state partakes of everlasting bliss ; and that, by thus suffer- 
ing, she has the merit of elevating to future happiness her departed 
husband, and many future generations of his relations and hers. 


On minds thus reared, impressions are readily made; the terror 
of suffering from want, of being neglected by her relations, of losing 
the rank she may have attained in the domestic circle, or of form 
ing some connection that might prove ruinous to her future state, 
have a powerful influence, and tend materially to incite those 
daughters of delusion to their infatuated end. 

The following extracts from a work, entitled ‘ The duties of 
Faithful Women and Widows,’ may in some degree account for the 
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zeal we see displayed on the occasion, by the votaries ; particularly 
if we bear in mind that those, and thousands of a similar import, 
are the only instructions communicated to the females of India 
from their infant days. 


‘ Let those women not to be widowed, good wives, adorned with 
collyricum, holding clarified butter, consign themselves to the 
fire ; immortal, not childless nor husbandless,—excellent ; let them 
pass into fire whose original element is water. Let these wives, 
pure and beautiful, commit themselves to the fire with their hus- 
band’s corpse. 


‘ The faithful wife who commits herself to the flames with her 
husband's corpse, shall equal Arundhati, and reside for ever in the 
glory of Swarga. 


‘ Accompanying her husband, she shall reside so long in Swarga, 
as are the thirty-five millions of hairs on the human body. 


‘ As the snake-catchers forcibly drag the serpent from his earth, 
so, bearing her husband from hell, with him she shall enjoy the de- 
lights of heaven, while fourteen Indras reign. ‘Though her husband 
had killed a Brahmin, aye, broken the ties of gratitude, or murdered 
his friend, she expiates all his crimes. 


‘ While the pile is preparing, tell the faithful wife of the greatest 
duty of the woman ; she is loyal, true,and pure, who burns herself with 
her husband's corpse. Hearing this, fortified in her resolution, and 
full of affection, she completes the Pitrimheda Yaga, and ascends to 
Swarga; though, on the death of her husband, if the widow 
commit not her body to the flames with his, she is ever after to 
live as Bramachari, 


‘ The use of Tambuli dress, and feeding from vessels of tutara- 
gue, is forbid to the Yati, the Bramachari, and the Ruiderni. 


‘The widow shall never exceed one meal a day, nor sleep on a 
bed : if she does so, her husband falls from Swarga. The widow's 
diet shall be of the coarsest and most simple food, and daily shall 
she offer the Taupanna of Cussa and water. 


‘If the widow, on approaching the pile, regretting life, recede 
from her resolution, she is for ever defiled, accursed, and lost. 


‘The virtuous, faithful, and affectionate widow, she whose 
sympathy feels for the pains and joys of her husband, who mourns 
and pines in his absence, who dies when he dies, is a good, a loyal, 
and a loving wife, and shall in a future world be honoured and es- 
teemed, and her memory retained in everlasting remembrance. 


‘ Alwaysfrevere a loyal wife as you would venerate the Devastas ; 
for by her eminent virtues the empire of the prince may be extended 
over all the boundaries of the three worlds. Though the husband 
died unhappy by the folly or disobedience of his wife, yet, if she, 
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from motives of pure love, from disgust of this world, from a sin- 
cere desire and regard for her deceased lord, or from fear of living 
unprotected and in dishonour, commit her body to the flames with 
that of her deceased protector, she is entitled to everlasting glory, 
veneration, and esteem. Should the husband die on any journey, 
or absent from his house, let the widow, holding his sandals, or any 
other article of his dress, to her breast, commit her body to the con- 
suming element of fire, and so ascend to future endless bliss.’ 


Sacrifices of this nature, we believe, are not frequent in Mysore ; 
but one took place in the vicinity of this station, on the 18th instant. 
Annautia, aged thirty-nine years, a Brahmin of Bangalore Pettah, 
died on the night of the 17th, leaving a wife, named Lutchemah. 
They had no family, nor had the woman any other relation in ex- 
istence ; the man had a brother and sister, who assisted, or rather 
acted conspicuous parts, at the ceremony hereafter described. Early 
on the morning of the 18th, the woman having declared her deter- 
mination of sacrificing herself with the body of her husband, and a 
wealthy Native having come forward and contributed liberally towards 
defraying the expenses, preparations were made for it, on a secluded 
spot, lying to the west of the Pettah; where, in the centre of a small 
plain, a place of about twelve feet square was marked out, and four 
large posts, each ten feet high, placed at the corners; on the top of 
these was erected a pundall, or kind of scaffold, of old dry wood; this 
formed the frame of the piles. A considerable deal of well-dried 
firewood, a large heap of braties, or dried cow-durg, and various 
other combustible materials, were then placed within the square, 
arranged in tiers, so as to burn briskly when set fire to. The height 
of the materials thus collected was about four feet. On the top of 
these were spread a few bundles of dry straw ; and the scaffold on 
the top was also covered, to the height of two feet, with dried fire- 
wood and other combustibles. These were the principal prepara- 
tions at the fatal spot, and were completed by twelve o'clock. The 
house of the deceased was surrounded by a concourse ‘of Natives, 
amongst whom the number of elderly females predominated. Few 
Europeans were present, as no notice of the ceremony taking place 
had reached the Cantonment; two of the Missionaries, however, 
and three or four other individuals, attended. Some of them, on 
passing the house of the deceased, halted, when an old grey-headed 
Brahmin beckoned them to approach the dwelling, which they did. 
The body lay on a bier, near the entrance, and the female sat be- 
side it, surrounded by a crowd of persons: she rose on seeing the 
Europeans, and saluted them. She was clothed in a bright yellow 
dress, similar to that usually worn by Brahmin women; the 
back part of her head was stuck full of yellow flowers in wreaths, 
interwoven with her long black hair. She appeared to be about 
twenty-eight or thirty years of age, rather stoutly made, of a dark 
copper colour, and not uncomely in her countenance. The utmost 
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composure was discernible in her looks ; and, on being asked by 
a gentleman, (for no obstruction was made to any one commu- 
nicating with her,) if she was desirous of sacrificing herself, if it 
was voluntary, and if she knew what she was about, her reply was 
full of energy and meaning. ‘ My husband,’ said she, ‘ while he 
lived, was kind and affectionate to me ; at his death, I promised him 
this proof of my regard. Were I to live I should be looked upon as a 
burden to my family; I should be allowed but one scanty meal a 
day ; I should be the sport of every oppressor, and subject to every 
suspicion. Should I be overcome, my good name would be for ever 
blasted, and my hopes hereafter annihilated: by sacrificing myself 
now, I die happy ; my memory will be honoured, and everlasting 
happiness await me after death ; this life is nought to me—my lord 
and master to me was all. 

At twelve o'clock, the procession left the house ; the brother of 
the deceased taking the lead, bearing a small vessel, containing fire, 
followed by the women and others of the family ; in the rear was 
the corpse, borne on a bier by four men. No music, or other noise, 
was employed ; and, considering the novelty of the scene, but few 
Natives, comparatively speaking, attended. The distance from the 
house to the spot was about a mile, which the female walked at 
rather a smart pace. On reaching the ground, the two Missionaries 
had some conversation with the woman, and endeavoured to dis- 
suade her from her purpose ; but she answered as before : indeed, she 
seemed resolutely bent on it; she viewed the pile with a look of 
exultation, and, having surveyed all the preparations, took her seat 
by the dead body, which had been laid down at a short distance ; 
here she remained for upwards of an hour, surrounded by a host of 
old gray-headed Brahmins of both sexes, performing numerous 
ceremonies, apparently void of either meaning or interest; the 
body of her husband was then brought to the side of the pile, and 
with little to do placed upon it, above the dry straw. A few pots 
or chatties of oil and gee were then poured on the straw and wood, 
mostly around the dead body. The woman, after walking once 
round the pile, without any assistance, mounted it with agility, by 
clambering up the side, amidst the shouts of the assembled specta- 
tors. After moving about a little, and crossing from one side of the 
body to the other, she took her seat on the right side, and began 
removing the ornaments from her ears and nose, which she dis- 
tributed among her friends. She also threw some handfuls of flowers 
from her head amongst the bye-standers, who seized them with 
avidity. The time occupied in adjusting these matters, after ascend- 
ing the pile, was about twenty-five minutes. She then extended her 
right arm under the neck of the deceased, and with much com- 
posure stretched herself beside the body, adjusting the hair of her 
head and her clothes. On her lying down, a considerable quantity 
of wood, &c., was expeditiously heaped on the two bodies. At this. 
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moment there was a general shout of applause from the assembled 
multitude; clapping of hands, and other tokens of satisfaction, arose 
from all around. From five to seven minutes elapsed in adjusting 
all, and during this period not a motion could be perceived, nor a 
hush heard from the unfortunate female ; by those close at hand, 
she was heard twice to repeat the word ‘Marinah’ (My God.) The 
lighted matches were then applied to various parts of the pile. 
The first person, however, that set fire to it, was the brother of the 
husband, and he seemed to exult in the act ; in his mind, doubtless, 
he had helped his relations to a better world. At the same moment, 
the fire was applied to the lower part ; the upper scaffold was also 
lighted, and the cords supporting it at each corner cut, so as to let 
it come down (which it did with a tremendous crash) on the victims. 
This alone would put an end to the sufferings of the female, had 
suffocation from the smoke not previously done so. For a little 
time the flames spread slowly ; but,in ten or twelve minutes, a 
bright, clear flame enveloped the whole, and little more was to be 
seen until some hours after, when, all being nearly reduced to ashes, 
the bones of the two were carefully collected, for the purpose of 
being deposited in some hallowed stream; thus finishing a ceremony 
at which every feeling mind must revolt, and sentimevts of horror 
be awakened. Inpnumerable instances, however, occur upon similar 
occasions, of a much more diabolical nature than the foregoing. 
Force, and the use of stimulating drugs, are often resorted to, to 
compel the unfortunate, half-inaninate victim, to undergo the cruel 
sacrifice ; but nothing of this nature was the case here. 


It is well known that the sanction of Government is given to 
Suttees ; or rather, that they are not interdicted, on the fundamental 
principles by which the administration of the country is conducted, 
viz., free toleration in religious matters. Wisdom or policy may 
adopt that principle, but humanity would grasp at a wider field in 
the cause, were she not restrained ; and it ought ever to be remem- 
bered, that the principle, although sanctioned, is not enjoined, by 
any of the commentaries upon the sacred laws of the Hindoos. It 
is, however, to be hoped that the day is at hand when the Legislature 
will inquire whether policy requires the toleration of the right ; and, 
if it does, whether some measures may not be adopted to prevent a 
poor female being thus brutally sacrificed, at a time when her 
judgment is impaired from natural or unnatural causes, or infatuated 
zeal, without infringing upon the principles of free toleration, 


‘Ye band of senators, whose suffrage sways 

Britannia’s realms, whom either Ind obeys, 

Who right the injured, and protect the brave, 

Stretch your strong arm, for you’ve the power to save.’ 


W.T.L. 
Bangalore, Dec. 24, 1827. 
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Encuisu Version or a Sona or Hymn sune sy A Hinpoo 
WoMAN, ON THE POINT OF BEING BURNED ON THE 
Pire wirn ner Huspanp’s Bopy. 













Hasre, haste! prepare the sacred pile ; 
What, though the flames my form consume, 
In my loved husband’s arms I'll smile, 
And joyful meet so blest a doom. 

With him a life of love I've past, , 
With him a death of love I'll die; 
On his cold corpse my body cast, 
In his dear arms I pain defy. 

O, when he lived, with throbs of joy, 
I saw love sparkle in his eyes ; 

Nought could our happiness destroy, 
While soft we breathed love's tender sighs. 
Endearing smiles, and kindest deeds, 

Still made us bless each happy day ; 

But ah! no joy in life succeeds 
To me, if he be torn away. 

No more to gaze on his lov'd charms, 

To be no more his faithful care ; 

The object of his fond alarms, 

The partner of his frugal fare. 

Elating thought! with joy I mount 
The sacred pile for me prepar'd ; 

I joyful die on his account, 

And Brahma shall my zeal reward. 

In the fair form of spotless doves,* 

Should Brahma choose, we still may live, 
Wander o’er-joyed through verdant groves, 
And in new beauteous shapes revive. 

Then light the pile, dissolve this frame 
Of human woe, of human care: 

Since still our souls shall be the same, 

On wings of love we'll mount in air. 

She said,—and strewing flowers around, 
Happy as on her bridal day, 

She heard the last, the fatal sound, 

Which warned her Brahma to obey. 

Then mounting on the funeral pile, 

With looks serene she welcom’d death, 

Embrac’d her husband with a smile, 

And in his arms resign’d her breath. 



















































* As the Hindoos believe in the doctrine of the metempsychosis, the 
expectation of the faithful sufferer’s being turned into a dove with the 
husband is naturally indulged. 
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Succestions As ro tHe Benerits oF A RepresENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT at THE Care or Goop Hore. 


We have more than once endeavoured to call the attention of our 
readers to the all-important subject of a Representative Assembly. 
We have laid before them the claim which this colony undeniably 
possesses, to that inalienable right of British subjects, and we have 
laid before them the prospect which opens upon them under the 
present ministry, of immediately obtaining that first of political 
blessings. 

It is now our duty to point out to them one of the many benefits 
likely to be derived from it. It would tend to correct the apathy 
which so generally prevails—it would, as will trial by jury, remind 
every man that he is a member of the state—that he is indebted to 
the state for the protection of his liberty, his property, and his life; 
that he has a right to inquire into, and to be informed of, the acts 
of the Government, and that he is even vested by the Constitution 
with the power and high privilege of taking a share, by his repre- 
sentative, in enacting the laws, and of contributing in his own per- 
son, as a juryman,to administer them. It would, in fact, diffuse 
public spirit—it would give soul and animation to a community, 
which seems scarcely half alive to any question of general interest. 

We are led to offer these remarks by what has come to our 
knowledge respecting some public societies and institutions. A 
horticultural society was formed here some time ago: meetings of 
the committee are appointed, and they cannot muster a quorum. 
Two or three successive weeks pass away, and the managing 
committee of the English Church do not assemble in sufficient 
number to enable the few regular members to proceed to business. 
If gentlemen find it impossible, or extremely difficult, to discharge 
such public duties, in one thing at least they may, and they ought 
to be prompt, namely, in resigning. 

Again: we suggested, some time since, the expediency of aiding 
by subscription the funds of the public library, and of extending its 
plan, so as to embrace other objects of great utility. ‘The Govern- 
ment, by deferring the appointment of trustees, seem to allow the 
public time to make an effort, if they be so disposed. It is true, we 
believe, that the Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge have resolved to establish a lending library ; but that 
is the only symptom exhibited of a desire to improve the poor, by 
diffusing knowledge amongst them. 

We learn that the Museum has been closed for some time, and 
we fear that this promising institution is likely to share the fate of 
the Botanic Garden, once the glory of the Cape, unless a legislative 
assembly be appointed in time, or some unhoped for exertion of 
public spirit save from utter destruction every remaining vestige of 
literature and science.——The Coionist, Feb. 21, 1828. 
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Mineratocican Lectures 1n CALcurra, 


Tue first lecture was given by Mr. Ross, on Tuesday evening, 
December 4, 1828, and, we were happy to observe, was well at- 
tended. The lecture was chiefly introductory, in which, after 
adverting to the interest and importance of the study of Mineralogy, 
not only as a distinct branch of study, but in connection with 
Geology, the lecturer proceeded to explain the elementary princi- 
ples of the science, and the distinguishing characteristics of mineral 
substances. 

These, which came under the head of external or physical cha- 
racters, were thus enumerated: form, fracture, frangibility, hard- 
ness, transparency, lustre, colour, flexibility, elasticity, double re- 
fraction, touch, taste, odour, streak, powder, adhesion to the tongue, 
magnetism, electricity, phosphor essence, specific gravity, and the 
relative conducting powers of minerals in regard to caloric or cold- 
ness. Each of these properties was then made the subject of 
detailed description, and illustrated by appropriate specimens. In 
the first division, form or-structure, the different kinds of crystals 
were described, the parallelopiped, octohedron, tetrahedron, 
hexahedral prism, rhomboidal dodecahedron, and pyramidal do- 
decahedron. These are known as the primitive crystals, and are 
independent of the portion, known as the integrant molecule, which 
occurs in three forms, the paralel lopiped, triangular prism, and 
tetrahedron. ‘The instruments for measuring the angles of crystals 
were then described, and the various modificatious of the primary 
forms explained; besides the models of the aggregates exhibited, 
were some fine specimens of rock crystal and one specimen of fluor 
spar, was shown in the illustration of the aggregation of crystals, 
which afforded as regular a gradation of aggregated cubes, forming 
an octohedron, as if it had been artificially constructed for the 
occasion. 

On the last-named quality, or coldness, the lecturer made an 
observation, that may be of some interest to our fair readers. This 
property is considered as one means of distinguishing true from 
artificial gems. On applying each to either side of the tip of the 
tongue, simultaneously, the genuine stone will feel cold, whilst no 
such effect is sensible from a piece of coloured glass, 

Amongst the most curious specimens of minerals exhibited, 
were one of Icelandic spar, illustrative of double refraction, one of 
the micacious oxide of Uranium, a beautiful mineral, showing 
lamellar distinct concretions ; a curious example of fungiform calc 
tufa, an instance of the saddle-shaped crystallisation in Spathose 
iron ore, a specimen of stalactitic manganese, and one of the 
brilliant specular iron ore of Elba. 


To estimate these properly, however, they should be seen by 
day-light, as the light of lamps and candles is very unfavourable to 
the precise appreciation of delicate forms and colours.—Gov. Gazette. 
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Trisutes or Respect 10 Mr. Evruinstone. 


Havin expressed, on more than one occasion, our frank and 
sincere opinion of the general defects of Mr. Elphinstone’s character 
and administration, we as readily embrace the opportunity that pre- 
sents itself of giving the opinions of others, though, perhaps, under 
more doubtful circumstances, as to his character and government ; 
and, accordingly, we give place in our pages to the following report 
of proceedings at Bombay, for which we had not room in our last : 


Literary Society. 


The anniversary meeting of the Literary Society of Bombay, was 
held at its rooms on the 26th of December, 1827. 


PRESENT, 

J. Wedderburn, Esq., Vice-President. 
W. Newnham, Esq. Lieut. Col. Hough, 
Hill Morgan, M.D. Charles Norris, Esq. 
Captain Miller, B. Noton, Esq. 
James Williams, Esq. J. Ritchie, Esq. 
T. Buchanan, Esq. J. M‘Adam, Esq. 
J. Howison, Esq. G. Noton, Esq. 
R. K. Arbuthnot, Esq. Captain G. R. Jarvis, 
G. Smyttan, Esq. R. C. Money, Esq. 
J. Strachan, M.D. Rev. Thomas Carr, 
P. Sheppee, Esq. J. Mill, Esq. 
Captain Simpson, Lieut. G. S. B. Brown, 


Lieut. Colonel V. Kennedy, Secretary. 


The usual business having been transacted, the Secretary ad- 
dressed the meeting as follows :— 


Mr. Vice-President and Gentlemen, 


As you have all so lately participated in presenting to the Honour- 
able Mountstuart E)phinstone, on his resignation of this Govern- 
ment, those tributes of regret and applause to which his distin- 
guished and pre-eminent merits so justly entitled him, it becomes 
unnecessary to intimate, that, in consequence of his departure, the 
situation of President of this Society has become vacant. Pre- 
viously, however, to proceeding to the election of his successor, per- 
mit me to recall to your attention the important benefits which not 
only this Society, but Oriental Literature in general, has derived 
from that cultivation and promotion of literary pursuits, with which 
he delighted to solace the few hours that he could abstract from the 
multiplied avocations of official business. But I should have been 
most happy, had some person much better qualified than I am to 
speak on such a subject, undertaken to submit it to your notice ; as 
I am too well aware that I can but inadequately convey even an 
imperfect notion of the extensive conversancy with literature for 
which Mr, Elphinstone was so eminently distinguished, and of that 
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* 
constant solicitude and liberality with which he encouraged every 
means that could tend to promote its general and beneficial dif- 


fusion. 

‘ It must at the same time be admitted, that, from a singularly 
diffident and retiring disposition, which is so often the accompani- 
ment and ornament of real ability, neither our labours have been 
animated by those discourses, nor our transactions enriched with 
those memoirs, which Mr. Elphinstone was so competent to com- 
pose. For, if not a profound classical scholar, he was sufficiently 
master of the Greek and Latin languages to enable him to appre- 
ciate and enjoy the matchless works of antiquity ; and with the mo- 
dern literature of hisown country, France, and Italy, he was intimately 
acquainted. But his active life and public duties restricted his 
knowledge of the numerous languages of Asia to a conversancy 
with Persian, and prevented him from prosecuting, even in that 
language, the study of Oriental learning, by applying to its original 
sources ; yet his information on all subjects connected with it, and 
particularly with the civil and political history of Persia and India, 
was most extensive. That cause, perhaps, united to the correct 
and elegant taste which he had derived from natnre, but which he 
had improved and sedulously cultivated by the perusal of the best 
ancient and modern authors, rendered him a rather too severe cri- 
tic of Oriental composition. He denied not, indeed, that its occa- 
sional beauties deserved every praise ; but he was inclined to think 
that these could not compensate for its numerous imperfections. 
This opinion, however, applied merely to the critical merits of East- 
ern literature ; for he evinced, by many enlightened acts, his firm 
conviction that the Government of this country could not be 
conducted efficiently and prosperously for many years without 
adapting it, as far as the real interests of the people would admit, 
to their long-established and deeply-rooted habits and prejudices ; 
and hence it was, that, in order to acquire an accurate knowledge of 
their customs, usages, and laws, he encouraged, with the utmost 
munificence, the study of the Native languages and literature. 


* But, from his estimation of the Native character, which he must 
have viewed in its most unfavourable light during his official inter- 
course with the late Peishwah,—whose conduct, and that of his 
Ministers, during the last six years of his government, was somarked 
with duplicity and disregard of every principle of honour and recti- 
tude,—Mr. Elphinstone was persuaded that mental and moral im- 
provement were indispensable for securing the real prosperity of 
this country, and for enabling the people to understand and appre- 
ciate that impartiality, integrity, and justice, which distinguish the 
British Government. Education, therefore, appeared to his en- 
lightened views the most safe and efficient means for improving the 
Native mind, and rendering the people eventually qualified for a 
participation in the Government of their own country; and Mr 
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Elphinstone, therefore, encouraged, with the most liberal support, 
the establishment and exertions of the Native Education Society, 
which promise to be attended with such beneficial results. Hence, 
the future consequences which may be produced by thus promoting 
the cultivation of Western and Eastern literature in this country, 
becomes a subject of the most interesting speculation. For, though 
the advancement which the Natives may attain is still problemati- 
cal, it cannot be denied that they possess the greatest aptitude for 
instruction ; and it will be obvious, that the more intimately ac- 
quainted with them British gentlemen may become, the more ca- 
pable will they be of ascertaining correctly the motives and principles 
of conduct which actuate the present Hindoo, and of penetrating 
into the darkest recesses of that antique, rich, and copious mine of 
Sanscrit learning, which has been hitherto so little explored. 


‘It was to assist in the attainment of objects of such impor- 
tance, that Mr. Elphinstone was always most anxious to promote 
the interests of this Society, and that he unceasingly endeavoured 
to incite every person with whom he was acquainted, to favour it 
with contributions. If, therefore, six years have elapsed without 
our having been able to publish another volume of our Transactions, 
this dearth of communications would not have occurred, had it been 
in the power of the President to have prevented it. But the 
limited extent of this Presidency, the lamented death or regretted 
departure to Europe of some of our most distinguished members, 
and the difficulty of literary pursuits in this country, present causes 
fully sufficient for explaining this suspension, which I trust is 
merely temporary, of the publication of volumes similar to those 
which have been already honoured with the approbation of the 
public. 

‘ It must, however, appear surprising, that, amidst the numerous 
objects so fully deserving of investigation which surround us, so 
few persons are inclined to devote themselves to some one of those 
various studies, for the cultivation of which this country seems to 
afford the greatest incitements ; and still more so, that, of such 
gentlemen as are engaged in these pursuits, scarcely any one ap- 
pears inclined to avail himself of our Transactions, for the purpose 
of communicating to the public the result of his researches. But 
there is one obstacle to literary exertion in this country, which does 
not seem to have been hitherto duly appreciated—I mean the in- 
dispensable necessity of acquiring the vernacular dialect of the pro- 
vince in which such studies are pursued. For the antiquarian, the 
historian, and even the botanist, the physician, or the mineralogist, 
will find it difficult, without such a knowledge, to conduct his in- 
quiries ; and this defect will render his conclusions both unsatisfac- 
tory, and but little entitled to have reliance placed upon them. If, 
also, the object of research be Mohammedan literature, no consider- 
able progress in it could be attained without a competent conver- 
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sancy with the Persian and Arabic languages ; nor could the pur- 
suit of Hindoo learning be prosecuted with any success without the 
acquisition of Sanscrit. The study, however, of languages is to 
many persons so extremely irksome as to deter them from at- 
tempting to approach, by so rugged a path, that portal which would 
introduce them into so novel a scene, abounding in diversified ob- 
jects of curiosity and instruction. But to facilitate this approach, 
Mr. Elphinstone has encouraged and promoted, by the enlightened 
liberality of the Government over which he presided, the compila- 
tion and publication of Grammars and Dictionaries of the Maratha 
and Gurjrati languages, which, to the disgrace of this Presidency, 
had remained so long neglected, and also the publication of several 
works composed in them. ‘These languages, it is true, have no in- 
trinsic merit, for they are merely colloquial, and possess no valuable 
works ; but they are the mother tongue of the people who are 
placed under this Government ; and in both the Maratha and Gurj- 
rati provinces, a knowledge of Hindoostanee is by no means gene- 
rally prevalent. In this part of India, therefore, it will be evident 
how impossible it must be for any person to pursue effectually any 
object of research without a knowledge of one, or perhaps both, of 
these vernacular dialects, in order to put him in possession of a 
medium of communication between himself and those from whom he 
may require information. 

‘ But there are many gentlemen perfectly capable of favouring 
the Society with interesting and valuable contributions ; and it is, 
therefore, to be hoped, that they will conquer that amiable diffidence 
which alone prevents them from assisting to render the institutions 
of this Society useful to the public. For in such papers the perfect 
style of a writer accustomed to composition is not expected ; and 
every member or contributor may be certain, that the Committee of 
Papers will not admit into the Transactions any memoir which is 
undeserving of publication. Such contributions, however, will be 
always received with indulgence ; and,*though they may remain un- 
published. the Society will be equally indebted to the gentlemen by 
whom they are furnished, and their subject also may not impro- 
bably give rise to some interesting discussions. I am induced to 
touch upon this point, because the expectation thus expressed, is 
now more likely to be accomplished in conseyuence of the zeal to 
acquire a knowledge of the Native languages and literature, which 
the enlightened measures and discriminating patronage of Mr, 
Elphinstone have, from the commencement of his government, ex- 
cited amongst the gentlemen of the Civil Service, the beneficial 
effects of which have been already displayed by the publication of 
several important works; and though the selection of those has been 
directed by the laudable desire of ameliorating the administration 
of justice, still it may be confidently anticipated, that the zeal which 
has been awakened will not be confined to one subject, and that the 
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difference of dispositions will naturally lead to a difference of pur- 
suits. It is not, however, by his public measures, or private exer- 
tions alone, that Mr. Elphinstone has thus successfully contributed 
to the promotion of literature; for his invaluable account of the 
‘ Embassy to Cabul’ will ever remain a memorial, and I hope not 
the only memorial, of his eminent literary qualifications ; and, from 
the public applause which it has so justly received, it must also 
afford a most inciting assurance, that neither an active life nor 
official business do necessarily prevent the prosecution of intellectual 
pursuits. Occupied, indeed, as Mr. Elphinstone always seemed to 
be, either in the discharge of his numerous and important public 
duties, or in maintaining the intercourse of private life with that 
urbanity and engaging friendliness for which he was so peculiarly 
distinguished, these words of Catullus to Crassus, in Cicero's 
treatise ‘ De Oratore,’ became strikingly applicable to the extent 
of acquirements displayed in Mr. Elphinstone’s conversation :— 
* Sed tamen, cum omnes gradus etatis recordor tue, cumque vi- 
tam tuam ac studia considero: neque, quo tempore ista dediceris, 
video, nec magnopere te istis studiis, hominibus, liberis, intelligo, 
deditum. Neque tamen possum statuere, utrum magis mirer, te 
illa, que mihi persuades maxima esse adjumenta, potuisse in tuis 
tantis occupationibus perdiscere, an, si non potueris, posse isto 
modo dicere. It was, therefore, to that instructive intercourse, 
to that courtesy with which Mr. Elphinstone listened to those with 
whom he conversed, to that unassuming and engaging manner 
with which he communicated the copious and diversified stores of 
his own knowledge, and to the bright example of his literary ex- 
cellence, that is principally to be ascribed the more general dif- 
fusion of a literary taste throughout this Presidency. For it was 
impossible to be admitted into the society of so highly talented an 
individual without admiring his commanding abilities, and being 
sensible that literature most eminently contributed to adorn his 
richly cultivated mind. But what man admires he wishes to imi- 
tate; and though it is not likely that any person could entertain 
even the slightest expectation of emulating the numerous accom- 
plishments of Mr. Elphinstone, he might still be permitted to hope, 
that, by cultivating his own mind, he might render himself more 
worthy of the notice with which Mr. Elphinstone honoured him. 


‘ That such was actually the case, I may confidently appeal to the 
Gentlemen present to attest; and to them, also, are well known 
the subjects to which I have now ventured to advert, in a manner 
so very inadequate to their importance. To prolong these imper- 
fect remarks must be unnecessary ; for I am persuaded that every 
member will be of opinion that the Society ought to testify the 
high sense which it entertains of Mr. Elphinstone’s literary excel- 
lence, of his constant solicitude to promote the diffusion of litera- 
ture and knowledge, and of the grateful remembrance which the 
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Society will ever preserve of his unceasing interest in the further- 
ance of the objects of its institution, by some permanent memo- 
rial, which shall not only perpetuate his memory, but also incite the 
beholder to imitate, in the cultivation of his own mind, so illustrious 
an example, I beg leave, in consequence, to propose that Mr. 
Elphinstone be requested to sit for his bust on his arrival in Eng- 
land, in order that it may be placed in the rooms of the Literary 
Society of Bombay. 

‘ This proposition having been seconded by J. Wedderburn, Esq., 
was unanimously adopted. 

‘It was then resolved, on the motion of J. Wedderburn, Esq., 
seconded by J. M‘Adam, Esq., that,in order to testify the unani- 
mous concurrence of the Society in the sentiments expressed in the 
address just delivered, the President be solicited to transmit a copy 
of it, aeeompanied by a copy of this resolution, to the late Presi- 
dent, and to request that he will be pleased to comply with the 
wishes of the Society ; and farther, that this address be printed in 
the next volume of the Society's Transactions, 


‘It was next resolved, on the motion of Mr. Buchanan, se- 
conded by Mr. Newnham, that Major-General the Honourable Sir 
John Malcolm be elected President of the Society, in the place of 
the Honourable Mounstuart Elphinstone. 


‘ It was further resolved, on the motion of B. Norton, Esq., se- 
conded by J. Ritchie, Esq., that a deputation, consisting of J. 
Wedderburn, Esq., T. Buchanan, Esq., W. Newnham, Esq., H. 
Morgan, M.D., Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy, and the Secretary, do 
wait upon Sir John Malcolm, and solicit that he will be pleased to 
do the Society the honour of becoming its President. 


‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy having here begged leave to resign 
the situation of Secretary to the Society and its two Committees, it 
was resolved, on the motion of W. Newnham, Esq., seconded by 
the Rev. T. Carr, that the unanimous thanks of the Society be con- 
veyed to Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy for the very great benefits 
which the Society has derived, during the period that he has held 
the situation of Secretary, from his assiduous zeal, extensive biblio- 
graphical knowledge, and literary abilities. 

‘ The Meeting then proceeded to elect the following Gentlemen 
office-bearers and members of Committees for the ensuing year : 


VickE-PRESIDENTS. 


The Hon. Sir E. West, Kt. Lieutenant-Colonel Vans Kennedy, 
The Hon. Sir C. H. Chamber, Kt. Reverend Thomas Carr. 
J. Wedderburn, Esq. 
Captain George Ritso Jervis, Secretary. 
Messrs, Forbes and Co., Treasurers, 








Can I Forget Thee ? 


COMMITTEE OF PAPERS, 


The President and Vice-Presidents. 
W. H. Wathen, Esq. J. M‘Adam, Esq. 
G. Norton, Esq. A. Ferrier, Esq. 
J. Howison, Esq. 
Captain G. R. Jervis, Secretary, 
Committee for the Superintendance of the Library, Museum, and Accounts, 
Lieutenant Colonel V. Kennedy, President. 
J. Wedderburn, Esq. C. Norris, Esq, 
B. Noton, Esq. J. M‘Adam, Esq. 
J. Howison, Esq. G. Smyttan, Esq. 
Captain G. R. Jervis, Secretary. 

* The Deputation accordingly waited upon Major-General the 
Hon. Sir John Malcolm the following morning, and communi- 
cated to him the request of the Society ; when Sir John Malcolm 
was pleased to do the Society the honour of accepting the situation 
of President. 





Can I Forcer Tuer ? 


Tuovcn now I leave my native land, 
Uncertain where I go, 

Still fixed to thee in love's strong band, 
Can I forget thee ?>—No! 

Though tossed upon the angry deep, 


While storms do raging blow ; 

Or, while the idle billows sleep, 
Can I forget thee ?—No ! 

My soul’s distress there’s none can tell,— 
My feelings none can know ; 

But, after loving thee so welt, 
Can I forget thee >—No! 

Should future fate yet cheer my heart, 
Or cloud my steps with woe, 

My mem’ry ne’er with thee shall part,— 
Can I forget thee >—No! 

Though basking in kind fortune’s smiles, 
Or in distress laid low : 

Whether in pleasures or in toils, 
Can I forget thee >—No! 

O! ne'er think that I loved thee not ; 
For while life’s flood shall flow, 

Should every other be forgot, 
Can I forget thee ?—No! 

Thoug? now by sad misfortune driven, 
Far from thee I must go ; 

When passed from earth, we meet in heaven, 
Can I forget thee ?>—No! 


Glasgow, July 15, 1828. L, M. 
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Monuments, Usaces, ANp CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES, OF THE 
AncieENT Peruvians. 
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No entire records, no written vestiges, are now in existence, 
which indicate that the Aborigines of Peru had made any considera- 
ble progress in machinery; nay, we have ample reasons to con- 
clude, that their knowledge, in this respect, was confined to the 
simple use of the wedge and lever. Such gigantic labours, conse- 
quently, as those with which their country is still studded, must 
have been the result of indefatigable constancy and the united exer- 
tion of numbers, directed by a master-mind. Philosophical re- 
searches, the study of ancient curiosities, or even of the sublime 
works Of the Creator, evidently were not the incentives which in- 
duced the Spaniards to brave the dangers of an ocean, and penetrate 
by land to the capital of the Incas. Hence is it that we have entirely 
lost the descriptions of many noble works of art, the names of 
which only were mentioned, or at most partially alluded to, in the 
reports of the first conquerors ; not from any motives of interest 
in the welfare of the unhappy Natives, or any admiration excited in 
their breasts by the sight of venerable objects of this class, but 
rather with a view to enhance their own merits, in overcoming 
men capable of enterprises so arduous and wonderful. Enough, 
however, may be @ollected from the mutilated records, traditions, 
and reports, still extant, toshow that the whole of these edifices 
and works of arfwere undertaken subsequently to the foundation of 
the Peruvian monarchy ; and, as this memorable event only dates 
from a period corresponding to the eleventh century of the Chris- 
tian era, it is not difficult to imagine how ridiculous, and savouring 
of the marvellous, those reasonings of the primitive historians must 
have been, (although it must not be forgotten that they were 
chiefly monks sent over to convert his Catholic Majesty's new sub- 
jects,) who attribute the erection of these bold and spacious struc- 
tures to a race of giants. 

The fact is, that, in the quarries where these massive stones 
were dug and wrought, others are still to be seen, in their half- 
finished state. Some are nearly completed, ard actually in that 
same scattered and irregular stage of forwardness in which they 
stood, when the news of the arrival on the frontiers of a strange and 
powerful people, must have abruptly suspended the prosecution of 
works of this cl New Cusco is the royal quarry of the Incas, 
called so at the ie day, in which are yet seen more than two 
thousand stones, sfandins in the exact form and position in which 
they were left by the workmen; many of them of an enormous 
size. Near Cascas, in the district of Caxamarca, isa stone, thirteen 
varas, or thirty-five feét nine inches long, and one vara, or two 
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feet nine inches, in square thickness. It is placed on another stone, 
in the rough, and as left by the artist. Pillars of similar dimen- 
sions are again noticed in the palace of Tiahuanaco, which it is 
known was building at the time of the conquest, and is supposed to 
have been brought from a considerable distance. Another stone 
has also been observed by travellers, near the same place, measuring 
nine varas, or twenty-four feet nine inches, long, and six varas, or 
fifteen feet eight inches, wide. The whole surface is covered with 
mouldings and figures, of so strange and irregular a character, that 
it is not possible now to ascertain what part of that superb 
edifice this clock was intended to adorn. Some of the moveable 
parts of the building have since been employed in the erection of 
the church and dwellings in the city. 


The remains of this palace of Huanaco stand near the city of La 
Paz, and wear a more awful and romantic appearance tham any 
others met with in Peru. Tradition ascribes the name originally 
given to the building to the following incident: One of the 
primitive Incas, being on a tour through the country, met at the 
very spot on which the palace was afterwards erected, an express, 
coming with important news from the capital, and who had 
travelled with such astonishing rapidity that his celerity was com- 
parable only to that of the fleet huanaco, one of the wild species of 
Peruvian sheep. The Inca, alluding to this circumstance, said to the 
messenger, when brought into his presence, ‘ Tia, huanaco,—Sit 
down, huanaco.’ To preserve the remembrance of this circumstance, 
as well as to commemorate such an act of condescension on the 
part of the monarch towards one of his meanest subjects, a town 
was built and a palace commenced, to which the name of 'Tia- 
huanaco was given. The immense pyramid which it contains 
within its precincts,—the colossal statues, as well as a variety of 
human figures, cut out of stone, aud vet visible, although considera- 
bly decayed by the lapse of time, doubtless induced some of the 
early Spanish authors to assert that works on so large a scale, and 
figures of such enormous dimensions, could only be attributed to 
giants; at the same time that it is very clear, that these emblems 
were only intended to represent some memorable occurrence, the 
traces of which are now lost ; and their large dimensions, as well as 
those of the whole building, are only additional proofs to those 
which we still possess, of the grandeur and ostentation of the Peru- 
vian sovereigns. Accerding to the accounts transmitted down to 
us of the buildings found on the islands of Capa-chica, to which 
allusion has already been made, it is evident that the Peruvians 
knew not the use of a segment cf a circle, or arch, in their architec- 
ture, unless we can consider the vaulted roofs, still noticed in several 
interesting ruins, as deserving of that name, and which are con- 
structed by the aid of long stones, laid transversely on the walls ; 
such as some of the passages in the temple of Titicaca, constructed 
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of earth and bricks, or the dome of the portico of the Tia-huanaco 
palace, which rests on the majestic circle of pillars already men- 
tioned. 

To convey an adequate idea of the fortifications of the ancient 
Peruvians, it would be necessary to have regular plans and eleva- 
tions of those left behind them in Cusco, Vileashuaman, and Calea y 
Lares, constructed of stone ; as well as that of Chimo, near Truxillo, 
built of bricks and clay. Since the opening of South America to 
the general enterprise of European nations, the times, however, have 
not been favourable to this species of research in Peru. Fashion 
may, perbaps, some day or ofher, lead our artists to the shores of 
the Pacific, as they now go to those of the Mediterranean, in search 
of na‘ural views and the remains of Peruvian architecture. As far, 
however, as regards their strongholds and places of defence, it 
must not be forgotten, that, from the nature of the warfare origin- 
ally carried on in those countries, the Peruvians did not require forti- 
fications on the European plan. Their great object was, by advan- 
tageously posting a few men, to resist the approach of numbers, as 
in this respect they evinced the most consummate skill. They had 
parapets and breastworks to cover them, and were fully prepared tu 
shield themselves from the missiles which might be hurled against 
the garrison by the assailants. They had outer and inner works, 
as well as secure magazines for the supply of provisions. In some 
of their fortresses, from the nature of the approaches, a handful of 
men might resist the assault of numbers ; and this mode of defence 
is particularly remarkable in the Cusco fortifications. 

The chinganas, still seen in the latter city, are subterraneous pas- 
sages leading from the Inca’s palace, and the chief temple of the sun, 
to the strong fortress or citadel, in case of any intestine war or in- 
vasion, in order that the royal family might take shelter there, to- 
gether with their treasures and the ministers of religion. ‘These 
avenues, however, are contrived with such art, that, in certain places, 
only one person can pass at a time, and in some parts only obliquely, 
owing to the masses of stone with which the passage is impeded, 
and prepared in such a manner as to block it up altogether, in case 
of an enemy's approach. ‘These galleries, which extend to a con- 
siderable distance under the city, are also rendered more difficult, 
from the labyrinths into which they are formed. Subterraneous 
passages are, indeed, general in all the ancient palaces, built in other 
parts of Peru; but, in the sultry regions, such as Limatambo, for 
example, it is very dangerous to explore them, at the present time, 
in consequence of the mephitic air pent up in them for so many 
years. 

The province of Chachapoyas also contains an extraordinary kind 
of bnildings, of a conical shape, supporting large and unwieldy 
busts of stone. ‘These singular structures are placed on the pendant 
ridges of mountains ; on spots so really inaccessible that the spec- 
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tator is obliged to conclude, that both the materials and the work- 
men were lowered down from the summit by means of ropes. 
These buildings appear to be the mausolea of caciques, or other 
great men, whose friends or children, desirous of perpetuating their 
memory, were seemingly anxious not ouly to secure these monu- 
ments, and the ashes which they contained, from the ravages of 
time, but also to guard them from the rude and profane ravages of 
man, by placing them in situations where the dread of the precipice 
was likely to prevent his approach. 

The instances above mentioned, added to the ruins of Pachacamac, 
the edifices of Quito, the fortresses of Herbay and Xaxahuana, as 
well as the roads cut through the Cordilleras of the Andes, one in 
particular, in the formation of which high hills had been evidently 
levelled, are living monuments which attest the skill and enterprise 
of the ancient Indians of Peru, in civil and military architecture. 
The style used in the houses of plebeians had nothing in it remark- 
able; although numerous dwellings, constructed of roughly-hewn 
stones, show that, even in this respect, a degree of care and nicety 
was observed. The stones are particularly well fitted, as noticed 
in several places. . The large apertures made in the mountains of 
Escamora, Chilco, and Abitanis, in search of gold ; those dug in the 
heights of Choquipina and Porco, for silver ; in Curahuara, for cop- 
per; and Curubaco, for lead ; together with the subterraneous works 
in Ancoraimes, all undertaken in the time of the Incas, furnish us 
with ample testimonies to conclude, that the ancient Peruvians were 
acquainted with the art of mining, and practised it on an extensive 
scale. In the mines of Pacaxes, remains of their works are yet 
seen, indicating that they had formed a regular system of mining, 
founded on experience and observation. ‘They were, however, un- 
acquainted with the mode of sepa ating the precious metals from the 
rough ore, by means of amalgamation and the use of quicksilver : 
consequently, we are left to conclude, that they obtained their results 
by the obvious process of trituration and fusion. Their crucibles 
must have been particularly good ; indeed, their earthen vessels, of 
which numbers are preserved, are of a superior quality, and ex- 
tremely ingenious and well moulded in shape. ‘The Peruvians, 
judging at least from vestiges left, were not, however, so economical 
and systematic as to seek out and confine them-<elves toa particular 
vein, although they had previous proofs that it was one of great pro- 
wise. They trusted tothe united efforts of hosts of laboyrers, con- 
stantly renewed ; and, having once ascertained the presence of the 
metal they were in search of, they were in the habit of laying the 
mineral ridge bare, and thus prosecuted their labours downwards, on 
a large scale. By this means, they often filled up the apertures, 
which a little before they had opened, by emptying into them the 
last rubbish dug out. ‘This was particularly observable in the mines 
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of Vilezebamba, as well as in those of Laricaxa, where the internal 
passages are nearly choked up with accumulated heaps of rubbish. 


The Incas had also smelting-houses, an appendage of royalty, for 
the preparation of metals, built with solidity and splendour. Such 
were those of Choquequirau, now a desolated town ; but the remains 
of the smelting-house are still standing on the mountains, divided by 
the river Apurimac. ‘The ancient Peruvians were, however, more 
famous for the discovery of the layers, or strata of gold, which, be- 
ing nearer the surface, they obtained more easily than by digging 
for silver. A large portion of their gold was, however, procured by 
washing the sediment found in the water-courses and gullies, made 
by the mountain-torrent, in nearly the same way as is still pursued, 
with the aid of a calabash or platter, in Peru and Brazil. 


In all the other monuments of the ancient Peruvians, a great soli- 
citude to escape the corroding edge of time, and a wish to attain 
immortality by their duration, seem to have prevailed. ‘That they 
were extremely anxious in this respect, is attested by the number of 
mummies, still found entire in the huacas, or earthen pyramids. 
The process, however, by which they preserved dead bodies, is a se- 
cret never discovered by their European conquerors. In the tem- 
ple of Cusco, in the open air, exposed to public view, and a climate 
that corrodes the hardest substances, they kept the bodies of their 
successive sovereigns, from the founder of the empire, Manco-Capac, 
to the last but one of his successors. It is recorded that they were 
seaied in litters, in an attitude and dress that made them appear as 
if they were alive. Garcilasso, one of their own descendants, and 
an historian contemporary with the conquest, assures us, that he him- 
self saw them, and expressly adds, that the venerable monarch, 
placed first in the line, was in a perfect state of preservation, after a 
lapse of seven centuries. Some persons have conjectured, that these 
bodies were preserved by exposure to frost, a process from which 
the Peruvians, in other cases, obtained peculiar results, to us per- 
fectly unknown; but this wil! appear impossible, when it is remem- 
bered that mummies are yet occasionally found in sepulchres and 
pyramids, standing in valleys where the influence of cold is scarcely 
ever felt. We are, therefore, left to conclude, that the Peruvians 
were acquainted with a preparation of gums and balsams, or some 
other of the vegetable substances, of the most efficacious kind, found 
in their forests, the precise knowledge of which is no longer retained. 
In contemplating this singular race of beings, in whose misfortunes 
the reader, in the least acquainted with their history, cannot fail to 
feel a lively interest, this is not the only peculiarity in which the an- 
cient Peruvians resembled the Egyptians. 





Tue Canton RecIister. 


Some recent Numbers of this extremely curious and highly in- 
teresting Journal have been placed in our hands by a friend; and 
we have found so much entertainment in the perusal of their pages, 
that we consider we cannot doa more acceptable service to the 
readers of ‘ The Oriental Herald, in England particularly, than by 
selecting some of the most striking of the articles, especially those 
relating to the state of trade, society, government, and manners, all 
of which abound with traits of great novelty and interest. We 
shall be most happy to receive a continuation of the Work ; and, if 
it embodies, in subsequent Numbers, the same degree of curious 
and interesting matter, it cannot fail to be welcomed by inquiring 
minds, in every country of Europe. ‘The following are from its 
pages : 

Chinese Geography. 


* Sagalien Island, or Tehoka, so called according to European geo- 
graphers, has no general name on Chinese maps. ‘They still repre- 
sent it as an island, with a small islet between it and the main land. 
But late accounts from Japan report that there is so little water 
on the isthmus, that the Natives can ford it, carrying their canoes 


on their shoulders. On the northern side of the mouth of the river 
Amour, the Tartar-Chinese have a town, and geieral mart, called 
Tsetaleho, to which the Chinese resort, and carry on a considerable 
commerce. 

* The Japanese, whose attention has not been called to this large 
island for more than half a century, are gradually usurping the do- 
minion of the whole. 

‘ From Tsetaleho, Tartars who have been at Irkutsk, occasionally 
visit Japan. 

‘ Might not a Sagalien Company be formed advantageously at 
Canton, to send up a vessel annually to Loochoo, Japan, and Tar- 
tary, with necessaries of life suited to the climate, and receive in 
return furs and metals for the Chinese market? With an enter- 
prising captain, and a Chinese interpreter, it must surely be practi- 
cable to open, gradually, a trade with the islands of the Corean 
Archipelago, and the eastgrn coast of Asia, eventually profitable to 
all parties. 

‘ The extent of the rivers which disembogue at the mouth of the 
Amour, is truly astonishing ; and all the principal cities of Eastern 
Tartary are accessible by them. ‘They extend at least 30° of longi- 
tude. Our readers, by referring to any map of Asia, will observe a 
large stem of the river, nearest the sea, running north-east, and 
two forked branches, the one in an east and west direction, and the 
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other in the same direction nearly, as the trunk or stem in Euro- 
pean maps called Songari. The stem and branch Songari, which 
communicates with Kirin Ula, and by a lateral branch with Ning- 
kuta, principal cities in Manshur ‘Tartary, the Chinese call Hwan- 
tungkeang, and the Japanese give the same name to the great stem 
which enters the sea at Okotsk. ‘The branch which lies east and 
west, and extends beyond the Russian city Nipcha, (Chinese, Ne- 
pootsoo,) on the northern bank, and runs in the country of the 
Kalkas, is called Hilungkeang, the Black Dragon River, This is 
the Amour of the Russians and the Sagalien of the Tartars. That 
the Chinese name Hilunkeang is applied to the river, after the 
Sagalien and the Songari meet, is a mistake. 

‘ The Chinese place upwards of a dozen cities on the banks of 
rivers which communicate with Tsetaleho, at the mouth of the 
Hwantungkeang. 

‘ We should rejoice to see a settlement founded on Sagalien Island 
by some civilised power. Furs, metals, and train oil, might, in all 
probability, be collected in abundance, to repay the expense at first, 
and gradually knowledge and civilisation diffuse themselves, and 
promote the happiness of the inhabitants. 

Pekin News. 
* Pekin, December 14. 

‘ To-day the following imperial mandate was respectfully re- 
ceived. 

“ Kwolifunga, the commandant of Hangchow, who, possessing 
the rank of duke, entered the army, and who has, at distant govern- 
ments in Tartary, performed his duty in the most sztisfactory 
manner, has, as I have now heard, departed from the world. 

“ T hereby command that the funeral rites, proper for the office of 
Tseongkwan, be conferred, and that 300 taels be given towards 
the expenses attending them; to be paid out of the treasury of 
Chekeang province. 

** On the arrival of the deceased at Pekin, let the coftin* be per- 
mitted to enter the city, and be there interred, and let Kwolifunga 
be restored to every official honour from which he may have been 
degraded in his life-time.” 

‘ The Emperor has been absent from the capital, to the eastward, 
to deposit the remains of the late Empress, his mother, in their 
resting-place, and to pour out libations to her manes. 

‘ He visited also the felicitous ground, where he looks onward to 





* © No corpse is allowed to enter the gates of Pekin without an impe- 
rial order; because, it is said, a rebel entered in a coffin during the reign 
of Kienlung. However, even at Canton, and in all other cities of the 
empire, no corpse is permitted to enter the southern gate, because the 
Emperor of China gets on his throne with his face towards the south,’ 
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dwell ten thousand years, his own mausoleum, which he found com- 
pleted in a most substantial and satisfactory manner. The great 
olficers engaged in superintending the works have all been gra- 
ciously rewarded ; and the people through whose grounds his route 
lay, #aving been much inconvenienced by the great retinue which 
attended him, have had half the land-tax, for the current year, re- 
mitted. 


‘On November 18, rain and snow fell, but not so heavy as 
to make it at all difficult to have the road in good order, which, 
however, those whose duty it was failed to effect. He, therefore, 
censures those who had the general superintendance of the journey, 
but does not require any court of inquiry on their conduct. 


Canton News. 
‘Canton, January 31. 

‘ To-day, the six men mentioned in the following document, ap- 
peared before Messrs. Marjoribanks, Jacksov, Lindsay, and Astell, 
knelt down, and returned thanks, in the Chinese manner, for the 
providential deliverance mentioned in the paper itself. 


‘ Dr. Morrison handed a Chinese paper to them, stating that the 
English gentlemen considered what they had done, as a duty which 
the Supreme Ruler required of every man towards his fellow-crea- 
tures, and all the recompense they desired was, that the men whose 
lives had been saved, would imitate the example set them, should 
it ever be their lot to meet with a drowning human being, whether 
native or foreigner. Mr. Jackson then delivered to them 270 
dollars, which had been subscribed for their relief, as the junk and 
cargo were completely lost. 

‘ The old man of the village took away the Chinese document to 
show it to others, and engrave it upon a stone, to perpetuate the 
advice contained in it. As the Tungkoon district is on the banks 
of the Canton river, from first bar, down as far as Chuenpee, there 
is reason to hope this occurrence may excite a feeling of humane 
exertion on the part of the Native population. 

‘Old Wongyamting presented four copies of the thanksgiving 
document : one for the committee, and one each for Messrs. 
Jackson, Lindsay, and Astell. 


Translation. 


‘We, Wonghestick, and the others, (undersigned,) are Natives of 
the villages Sungwantsze and Yumowsha, in the district Tung- 
koonune, under the Foo of Kwongchou, in the province of 
Kwonjrteing. 

‘ Having been at the village Chintsune, (in Shutank district, where 
a great fair, or market, is held,) to trade, we were return.ng boine 
in a junk, on the 12th of the 12th moon, of the 7th year of the 
reigu of ‘Taoukwang, when passing the Lion's reach, (2d bar,) we 
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met with a sudden and unexpected great gust of wind, which up- 
set the boat and sunk us in the water, where we were gradually 
approaching the point of death, having scarcely any breath left 
in us. 

‘ Thanks to the English supercargoes, Jackson and others, who, a 
long way off, observed us, and immediately themselves came in 
three boats, with haste, saved us and took us into their chop-boat, 
where they employed every means to restore us ere we were resus- 
citated ; we have received from them life-giving favour, and re- 
creating virtue. 

‘ Further, we have to thank them for bestowing on us money to 
pay our expenses home, for clothes and other things. 

‘ When we got home, we proclaimed the occurence every where ; 
and there was not a man in the village who did not reverently 
praise the great virtue of these gentlemen. 

‘ Therefore, the village squire, and old man, Wongtowyaong and 
Wongyamting, led forth the four men, Wonghestick, &c., to zo in 
person to Canton, to knock head, and return thanks for this illus- 
trious goodness. 

‘ Again, we have to return thanks for the bestowment of much 
gold to make up our loss, and to provide us clothes and food. This 
really is favour upon favour! Who has ever done this! What shall 
we do to recompense it! 

‘ We shall at home erect a gold-lettered tablet, with the names of 
our deliverers inscribed, and knock head, and return thanks, 
praying that they may enjoy long life, riches, and honours. 

* And abroad we shall spread their names, and disperse the fame of 
their virtues. This return, for such illustrious goodness, is but a 
ten thousandth part of what we owe. 


‘ Especially to state these things, we present this petition be- 
fore Mr. Jackson’s bar to reuder thanks. 


* WonGHESTICK, LEONGSHINGTSIM, 
‘ Laecuonceep, LAgEMANTSUNE, 
‘ Knock head, and worship a hundred times. 


The New Year. 


‘ The Chinese make their new year commence on the new moon, 
nearest to the time when the sun's place is in the 15th degree of 
Aquarius. It is the greatest festival observed in the empire. Both 
the Government and the people, rick and poor, take a longer or 
shorter respite from their cares and their labours at the new year. 


‘ The last day of the uld year is an anxious time to all debtors and 
creditors ; for it is the great pay-day, and those who cannot pay are 
abused and insulted, and often have the furniture of their house all 
smashed to pieces by their desperate creditors. 
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‘On the 20th of the twelfth moon, by an order from court, all the 
seals of office, throughout the empire, are locked up, and not opened 
till the 20th of the first moon. By this arrangement there are thirty 
days of rest from the ordinary official business of Government. They 
attend, however, to extraordinary cases. 


* During the last few days of the old year, the people perform va- 
rious domestic rites. On one evening, they sweep clean the furnace 
and the hearth, and worship the god of their domestic fires. 

* On new year's eve, they perfume hot water with the leaves of 
Wongpe and Pumelo trees, and bathe in it. At midnight, they arise 
and dress in the best clothes and caps they can procure; then to- 
wards heaven kneel down, and perform the great imperial cere- 
mony of knocking ‘the forehead on the ground thrice three times. 
Next they illuminate as splendidly as they can, and pray for felicity 
towards some domestic idol. ‘Then they visit all the gods in the 
various surrounding temples, burn candles, incense, gilt paper, make 
bows, and prostrate pray. 

‘ These services to the gods being finished, they sally forth about 
day-light in all directions, to visit friends and neighbours, leaving a 
red paper card at each house. Some stay at home to receive visit- 
ors. In the house, sons and daughters, servants and slaves, all 
dress, and appear before the heads of the family, to congratulate 
them on the new year. 

‘ After new year's day, drinking and carousing, visiting and feast- 
ing, idleness and dissipation, continue for weeks. All shops are 
shut, and workmen idle, for a longer or shorter period, according to 
the necessities, or the habits, of the several parties. It is, in Can- 
ton, generally a month before the business of life returns to its ordi- 
nary channel, 

Chinese News. 

* Peking.—His Majesty's commands have been received as fol- 
low: 

‘« The criminals in all the provinces, referred to the Supreme 
Court for the autumnal executions, have had their cases examined 
by the Criminal Board, and decided on. The sentences passed in 
several of the provinces by the Local Governments, have been re- 
versed ; which indicates a want of serious attention to these great 
concerns on the part of the governors, judges, &c.; by which ne- 
glect some have been erroneously involved in crime, and others let 
out. I hereby command, that those several officers be subjected to 
a Court of Inquiry; and hereafter the governors and judges must, 
as is their duty, diligently, and with minds free as a vacuum of all 
prejudice, ascertain the truth, and pass sentence. They must not, 
on any account, exercise a cutting and cruel severity; nor must they 
intentionally give way to lightness, and mitigation of punishment. 


«« The great object must be,—no injustice, no indulgence; but let 
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every one receive what his crime deserves : and so carry into effect 
my desire, to grasp the law by the middle-—Respect this.” 

« One of the princes has accused the officers of the Criminal Board 
of a cruel and unjust infliction of torture. The prisoner was kept 
kneeling on chains, and otherwise tortured, for the space of a whole 
month. 

‘ The Governor of Peking has apprehended one of the clerks of the 
Board of Revenue, who, with his accomplices, had forged an official 
edict, and endeavoured to employ it to extort money. A man whu 
kept a clothier's shop was an accomplice. 

* To forge an imperial edict is, by law in China, death by decapi- 
tation. To forge the commands of the empress, or her apparent, is 
death by strangling. To forge the orders of governors, magistrates, 
&c., is punished by a hundred blows, or transportation for three 
years, or less, according to the rank of the officer whose orders were 
forged, on the principle that the orders of inferior officers, if forged, 
can do less mischief than those of superiors. 

‘ Tartary.—From Oromousi, it is reported that the troops which 
have been in active service for more than a year, require a grant of 
pay in advance, in consequence of the wear-and-tear of horses, sad- 
dles, clothes, and shoes. The emperor has commanded the loan of 
half a year’s pay to be deducted after the war is over. 

* Aksu, in Little Bucharia.—In consequence of the expense in- 
curred by repairing the walls of the Mohammedan towns, retaken 
from the rebels, a scarcity of money is felt. His Majesty has there- 
fore ordered a supply of copper, and a detachment of troops to 
coin it. 

‘ On the frontier, the military have been detected in conniving at 
natives poaching, and destroying the stags, whose horns form a va- 
Juable medicine, and are claimed as imperial property. 

‘ Chekeang Province.-—On this coast, several Government gun- 
boats, which defend the traders against pirates, were, in November 
last, lost in a gale of wind. 

* Ili, (or Eli,) the place of transportation from the south of China. 
—The Governor of this station has represented, that the Nomade 
tribes of Hassacks have this season greatly increased their traffic 
at Fle; and that, in consequence of the rebellion, the cloths from 
Cashgar and Koten were insuflicient in quantity to give in exchange 
to the Hassacks, for their horses and cattle. 

* Cashgar.—Woolungo, the third member of the military triumvi- 
rate in Turkistan, has been reported to his Majesty as in a bad state 
of health, and unable to attend to his duties. ‘The Emperor has 
commanded him to remain at Cashgar, and, with a tranquil mind, 
use means for the restoration of his health ; and, when recovered, to 
announce it, and request farther commands. 
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Proclamation. 


‘ Our chief magistrate in the city of Canton has published the fol- 
lowing document, printed in large characters, and pasted against the 
walls of houses in the streets, as is usual with the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

‘“ Wang, by special appointment the principal magistrate of 
Kwangchow-foo, who has been promoted three steps, and honour- 
ably recorded five times, hereby issues an urgent iuterdict. 

«« The metropolis of this province (Canton) is a place of crowded 
resort, Where persons from the five regions (east, west, north, soath, 
and centre) of the empire dwell promiscuously. Inside the city, 
and outside in the suburbs, market-places are as thick as scales on a 
fish. It continually uccurs that there are found a number of vaga- 
bonds, acting irregularly and illegally. In the day-time, they grope 
and cut away purses from persons walking in the streets; at night, 
they bore their way through walls, to steal and rob; so that the re- 
sident inhabitants scarcely ever sleep on a tranquil pillow. 

“« Besides, there are local blackguards, called Tekwan and Lant- 
sae, who saunter idly about the streets, wasting their property, and 
neglecting their proper business. ‘These at last make gambling 
their trade, and swindling their profession, on which they depend for 
raiment and food. There are also hard-hearted soldiers, and gnaw- 
ing lictors, who connect themselves with these people. Some post 
themselves at ferry landing-places, or station themselves about 
markets, or rove about the streets, to extort money under various 
pretences, or, maddened by liquor, act cruelly, and disturb and annoy 
the people in a hundred ways. It is not possible to record all the 
poisovous and pernicious effects produced by them on the district. 

«« Since I came to the present situation, I have repeatedly com- 
manded the inferior magistrates to act faithfully in the seizure of 
such persons ; but the depraved spirit still prevails. 

* «The year has now attained its evening, when hurry and pertur- 
bation make pilfering easy. I therefore command all civil and mi- 
litary officers under me, to exert themselves diligently in the appre- 
hension of vagabonds ; and I command both soldiers and people to 
attend to their respective duties. You, people, have each an occupa- 
tion. If you keep in your own department, obey the laws, and dili- 
gently trade or work, you have plenty of ways to obtain a liveli- 
hood. Why willingly become a bandit, and cast yourselves on the 
downward stream? The law's net is very broad; the meshes, 
though wide, suffer none to escape. Having once violated the law, 
you will fall into the pit of punishment. There, though you should 
desire to be a worthy subject of a holy age, you will be unable to 
effect your wishes. 


*« After this Proclamation, let every one arouse, repent, and re- 
form; let all aim to renew the skin of their faces, and avoid that 
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repentance which is useless as a man’s attempting to bite his own 
navel. Ye dwellers in market-places, take good heed to your doors, 
and shut them carefully morning and evening. If vagabonds, as 
before, swindle, rob, and annoy, seize them, and drag them before 
a magistrate. If lictors connive and combine, I shall, on the mo- 
ment of detection, flog them till they die. I am resolved to show 
no indulgence. Let every one tremblingly obey. Oppose not. A 
special proclamation. ” 
Canton News. 


* In the streets of Canton, it has lately been frequent to plunder 
bundles from passengers, and hand them to accomplices who run off 
with them. One fellow was caught, who confessed, and gave in the 
names of sixty accomplices. Another, who actually snatched away 
a student's satchel, was taken; but he had transferred the plunder, 
and, when carried before a magistrate, was prevented from going in 
by the attending military, because there was nothing found on the 
thief which the law requires as evidence. The people suspect these 
military police are participators of the plunder. 

* January 29.—Linafong, for murder, was decapitated, and the 
following day his head sent in a cage, to be suspended where the 
murder was committed. On the 3lst, Chingteenshing was be- 
headed for robbery. At these executions, it is usual for the military 
officer at the head of this district, called the Kwng-Chow-Heep, to 
attend. ‘The person who now holds that office, however, considers 
executions so common-place, that he declines going in person, 
unless five criminals or upwards are to be put to death. 


© It is said, that at Leemchow-foo, on the western frontier of the 
province, several thousands of the Triad Society lately assembled, 
and cut down the crop of Paddee, which they carried off, together 
with pigs, buffaloes, &c., after wounding several of the farmers, who 
endeavoured to protect their property. The local authorities have 
requested of the Governor-general the assistance of the military, to 
go against these banditti. 

* February 1.—This morning Lamalow, for coasting piracy, was 
beheaded. This execution makes the number of capital punish- 
ments which have taken place during the last twelve months, 
within a mile of the foreign factories, amount to 202; full two-thirds 
of them were inflicted by the local authorities, without any previous 
reference to Peking. The crimes were generally robbery, rape, and 
murder. The modes of punishment were decapitation, strangula- 
tion on a cross, and slowly cutting to pieces. ‘The unhappy culprit 
is stripped naked, and lashed to a cross; a cut is made across the 
forehead, and the skin of the face pulled down ; then the feet, legs, 
hands, arms, and head, are successively cut off from the trunk, which 
is finally stabbed tothe heart. ‘This terrible and cruel form of death 
is called lingche, that is, ignominious and slow, and is inflicted for 
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wine / crimes against superiors, treason, the murder of parents, &c. The 
eS, population of the province is perhaps equal to that of Scotland, but 
aad how widely different the number of capital punishments, besides 
ons those who die in prison annually from cruel usage. 
10- : ; 
wey } * A new treasurer and judge of Canton province, are expected in 
A ‘ the course of this month. 


‘ An order has been received from Court, as usual every year, to 
shut up the seals of office throughout the empire on the 20th day 
i of the twelfth moon, and re-open them on the 20th day of the first 


ler moon of the ensuing year. 
“ ; ‘ For the accommodation of foreign ships at Canton, the seals of 
ay i the custom-house are shut up only for three or four days at the new 
er, year. 
in ‘ Civilians taken from various districts of this province, to the 
he number of thirty-eight, have been nominated to escort one million 
se 3 nine hundred thousand taels, from the Hoppo’s treasury to-Peking. 
: * February 4.—Last night, a storm of very loud thunder and 
he heavy rain passed over Canton. ‘Thunder in winter is considered 
he by the Chinese as ominous of some impending calamity. It is a 
oe proverb, that thunder in the tenth moon is baneful to sovereign 
ry princes. 
to ‘ February 4.—To-day is a great holiday throughout the empire. 
ers It is called Yingchun, that is, meeting the spring, to-morrow, when 
on, the sun enters the 15° of Aquarius, being considered the commence- 
ment of the spring season. It is a sort of Lord Mayor's day. The 
he chief magistrate of the district goes forth in great pomp, carried on 
ed, men's shoulders, in an open chair, with gongs beating, music play- . 
ier ing, and nymphs and satyrs seated among artificial rocks and trees, 
ho carried in procession. 
ive * He goes to the general parade-ground, on the east side of Can- 
to ton, on the following day, being Lapchun, the first day of spring, in 
a similar style. There a buffalo, with an agricultural god made of 
ras clay, having been paraded through the streets, and pelted by the po- 
h- pulace, to impel its labours, is placed on the ground, in solemn state, 
hs, when this official priest of spring gives it a few strokes with a whip, 
rds and leaves it to the populace, who pelt it with stones till it is broken 
us to pieces ; and so the foolish ceremony terminates. The due observ- 
nd ance of this ancient usage is supposed to contribute greatly to an 
la- abundant year. 
rit ‘ We understand that his reverence the Bishop of Macao died on 
the the 31st of January last, and was interred on the 3d ‘current, with 
oS, all the pomp and ceremony usual on similar occasions. The see will 
ich remain vacant until the nomination of a successor by the Court at 
ath Lisbon. 


‘ February 18.—We have lately witnessed two outrageous at- 
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tempts of the Chinese to take the Jaw into their own hands upon 
some disputed points of business with the foreigners residing here. 


‘ The last occurred on Sunday the 10th curt., and might have led 
to some immediate serious consequences. owing t> the violence of 
the attack, which was undoubtedly the grossest and most dastardly 
proceeding. The individual European was opposed by the contend- 
ing party, aided by about forty Chinese sailors, his person seized, and 
hustled through several streets, and, but for the spirited interference 
of a Parsee gentleman, he might have received serious personal 
injury. 

‘ The English authorities here have interfered, and the result will, 
no doubt, be that of severe punishment of the offenders. 

‘ The latter case is particularly atrocious, the English gentleman 
having earnestly pressed a reference either to the British chief, or to 
any other party, from the very commencement of the dispute ; 
to which the Chinese at length agreed, only half an hour before the 
assault was made. 

‘ These things ought not to be tolerated ; for, although no legal 
tribunal is established by British authority, vet any appeal made to 
the Select Committee would be attended to, and call forth that judg- 
ment, either in favour or against their countrymen, which English 
justice and honourable feeling never fail to give. 

‘ The ringleaders, as in similar cases, have absconded. 


Trade in China. 
‘It was our desire to lay before our readers a statement of 
the general trade of the last season ; but we perceive a difficulty in 
giving any correct view of it as to its extent and value, and in at- 
tempting it, we might only mislead, giving a series of figures 
without conveying any real information. The retrospective method 
we do not find easy, and this we must necessarily have recourse to, 
from the recent institution of our Journal. We will, however, 
confine ourselves to certain facts, which may give some useful 
criteria. 
‘ The importations of cotton have been from 
Bengal, in 7 Company and Country ships.......... 


Bales, 37,631 


Bombay, in 5 ditto and 22 ditto........ 6.0... eee —— 108,02% 
NE SN ore os. dips) sn. dwar etd Wai chnie ie onde — 12,356 
The exportations of bullion have been to 

Bengal, in dollars..............+... 2,169,837 
OM iis Riso ees ceaans 19,210 $ Drs. 2,244,320 

ee seee. WME sce os is votes 55,273 

Bombay, in dollars................4. 3,143,840 
MM as Soc footy a to's cae cs 251,819 $ Drs. 3,423,659 

WB. Anis Miver oc 2.00. es 28,000 


‘ The importations of dollars this season, we understand, amount 
to about 2,304,800, and the circulation of Company's bills on the 
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Supreme Government of Bengal, may probably not amount to 
more than seventeen lacs of dollars. 

‘A very considerable proportion of the treasure has been in 
broken coin, the defaced dollars passed in the usual interchange 
with the Chinese ; and which, we understand, are nearly as produc- 
tive, when converted to the purpose of coinage in the mints of India, 
as the new dollars are for a remittance. 


‘ The Chinese prohibit a general export of bullion, but, with a 
liberal policy, grant a license for each vessel to take away, to the 
proportion in value of one-third of the proceeds of her inward 
cargo. 

‘ Of the number of vessels visiting this port, only a part have 
occasion to avail themselves of this liberty ; but the aggregate privi- 
lege is not destroyed: and, when an extensive shipment in one vessel 
is required, it is accomplished by granting the unappropriated right 
of others ; and, for each ship’s privilege so obtained, a payment is 
made to the mandarin, or linguist. 


‘ The exportation of Sycee silver and gold is totally prohibited 

. pe +0 wae YI , 

(and, we believe, also all their metallic manufactures,) and, when 
any are exported, it must be done clandestinely. 


‘ Here we may be allowed to notice the strict principle of inte- 
grity which pervades the Sycee operations; for we are not aware of 
any deception having occurred in the usual intercourse of that trade. 
The purity of the silver is generally 97 to 98 touch, and no adulte- 
ration is practised. 

‘ We are sorry to remark, that, in some of the South American 
adventures, deceit has been detected,—a system that must prove 
very injurious to that branch of traffic, and ill applied to the confi- 
dence which is the commercial feeling of this place. 

‘ There are several descriptions of Sycee. The Hoppo Sycee is 
that in which the Hong merchant pays the duties arising from the 
foreign trade. That denominated the salt, is what the duties on 
that article are discharged with. The salt forms one of the highest 
branches of commerce in Canton, and the mandarin presiding over 
it is an officer of great importance. 

‘The land-tax, and every description of revenue arising from 
husbandry, levied in another kind of Sycee, termed Fanfoo, and 
with this the military, the mandarins, and all the Emperor's ser- 
vants, are paid. It is considered to be of the first purity, and ought 
to be at nearly 100 touch, but is seldom supposed to arrive beyond 
that of 99. It is rarely brought into the market. 

‘ There is also another sort, brought from Nanking and Chin- 
chew, in pieces of 50 taels each; but all of them are exported, 
and found in the bazaars of India. 

‘ The usual interest in China is 12 per cent. per annum, or 1 per 
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cent. per month ; but foreigners frequently find a difficulty of de- 
positing their funds with a Hong merchant of undoubted security, 
to bear so high a rate; 15, 18, and 20 percent. are very often paid, 
and, in times of exigency amongst themselves, a great deal more. 


‘ Whilst upon this subject, we may connect our remarks upon 
pawnbroking, which is carried on to a very great extent in China. 
The system seems divided into two parts: one branch affording aid 
to those in the very inferior walks of life, and chiefly confined to 
very small advances; the other granting loans upon deposits of 
higher value, and corresponding with similar establishments in 
England. ‘These are authorised by the Government ; but there are 
others, we are informed, that exist without this sanction, and are 
directed to the relief of the mercantile interest. These assimilate 
very nearly to the late project in London of an Equitable Loan 
Company, making advances upon cargoes and large deposits of 
goods. 

‘ These houses are as conspicuously indicated, by an exterior sign 
over the door, as our shops in England are by the three golden 
balls ; but, whether they indicate the same doctrine of chance as to 
the return of property, we will not pretend to say. Three years are 
allowed to redeem, with a grace of three months. 


‘ There are many peculiar features in the system of the Chinese 
trade ; and, in several instances, perhaps, their regulations are very 
good, when it is considered how little communication exists between 
the foreigners and the Government. 

* All the duties are paid by the Chinese, whether in purchasing 
or selling ; and the quotations in our Prices Current are stated in the 
exports, with the duty included, and the imports at the prices free 
from it. Our importation goods sold to them are always weighed 
on board, the seller paying the crop-boat expenses, but the price 
of export includes every charge till delivered on board the vessel. 


‘ Their scale of duties requires much revision; as, for instance, 
in many articles which are rated by the piece, no regard is had to 
size, either in breadth or length ; and, whena difference is made in 
qui ality, they are very arbitrary in adjusting it, and thus endless dis- 
putes occur. They have no knowledge of the principle of drawback ; 
therefore an article, when once imported, is subject, on its export, 
to another duty, although it may be returned to the same ship from 
whence it was received as being unsaleable. 

‘ Solids and liquids are both sold by weight. 

‘ Tutenague was formerly a very considerable article of export ; 
although one falling under the prohibitory law, a certain quantity 
annually was allowed to be taken away: this, however, was very 
small, and the chief extent of the trade was carried on by smugglers. 
But the introduction into India of the European spelter, has put an 
end to the export altogether. Its internal demand is, however, 
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considerable, from its being generally required in the composition 
of their domestic utensils, and all the manufactures of copper. 


‘ Saltpetre is admitted to import, but on the condition that it be 
sold to the Government ; and, thus suffering under restriction, it is 
thrown into the irregular trade of smuggling. Its consumption is 
very considerable, and in general there is a demand. The quantity 
applied to the making of fire-works is very great, particularly in 
the common crackers, which are used in profusion at all the reli- 
gious adorations, and taken away in some amount by the country 
ships. 

‘ The system of barter used formerly to prevail; but the com- 
mercial footing has been much improved, by abolishing a plan 
which was most delusive in its operations. 

‘ Now, most bargains are made for cash payments ; but the pe- 
riod of a month is frequently given, in transactions of great magni- 
tude, to give relief in the settlement of them. 

‘ The officers of the customs are very diligent to detect any illicit 
proceeding, but, too frequently, are ready to fall into any arrange- 
ment by which their own interest may be served, although the re- 
sult be that of defrauding the revenue. 

‘ All the business of landing and shipping cargoes, is done 
through the medium of a linguist. This is a civil appointment, of 
which there are several ; and it is an office of purchase. The Com- 
pany’s ships are given to them in rotation; but those of other na- 
tions, and all the country ships, remain as a patronage with the 
consignee. The emoluments arising from this situation are sup- 
posed to be great; but it is one of trouble and activity generally, 
and, in times of commotion, of great anxiety. 

‘ It is not always possible to ascertain the quantity of any parti- 
cular article that may be imported into China, in which the Euro- 
peans may be more generally interested ; for many of the Eastern 
products are taken direct from Batavia, Singapore, and other places 
in the Straits, to their own ports, in junks ; and in many cases, we 
are informed, this is done purely to evade a transit duty, which is 
levied upon the goods being sent from this into the interior, whereas, 
otherwise, the port of Canton would be preferred. 

‘ In noticing these particulars, which, to the residents of Canton, 
may appear trifling, as subjects so familiarly known to them, we 
still hope we may be allowed to consider them as essential to the 
general reader. Our communications must be in fragments ; but, if 
they should form a sum of useful information, developing the pecu- 
liar customs of a trade with a nation so little known, our object will 
be attained ; and, under this impression, we shall venture to con- 
tinue them. 

Chinese Censor. 
‘ Keangnan, or Nanking.—The Censor of this province has me- 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 18. bf 
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morialised his Majesty on the subject of homicides and murders. 
He complains of a great want of diligence and of truth on the part 
of provincial governors and magistrates ; and, consequently, either 
from remissness or bribery, justice is not executed, nor the revenge 
of kindred satisfied. And when the friends of murdered persons do 
find their way to the capital, and make the highest appeal, they are 
commonly remanded to the very same persons who have already 
done them an injustice, to be re-tried. The careless magistrate 
permits the lictors, and official examiners of dead bodies, to do as 
they please, and report as they are bribed to do; and the corrupt 
magistrate is himself a party to the injustice. 

‘ The Censor instances a few recent cases in which the false pro- 
ceedings were detected. In one instance, suicide, by hanging, was 
reported, when the fact turned out to be that the deceased was 
poisoned. In another, a man wilfully murdered his own brother ; 
and it was reported that his mother, in consequence of the deceased 
having misapplied her money, ordered another brother to beat him 
till he died. A third instance was, a horrid case of a man having 
violently abused a boy's body, and afterwards murdered him. The 
magistrate was bribed to report it Accidental Drowning. 


‘ To prevent these occurrences, the Censor requests the Emperor 
to order all the governors of provinces to be stricter with the in- 
ferior magistrates, and, when any case of appeal is referred from 
Court to the province, either to try the case themselves, or direct 
officers not previously concerned to conduct the new trial. 


‘ The law of homicide is very unequal in China. A grandfather, 
or grandmother, killing a grandchild; a father or mother killing, 
or wilfully murdering, their own son or daughter ; and a master or 
mistress killing a domestic slave,—are only punisbable with sixty or 
seventy blows. Even if they wish to lay the murder falsely on 
some other person, the punishment is but eighty blows, and three 
years’ transportation. Hence, in the case mentioned by the Censor, 
the endeavour to make out that one brother was ordered, by their 
common mother, to beat the other to death for misappropriation of 
money, would have reduced the fratricide to a very venial offence ; 
for, according to law, the person urging on, or ordering another 
to wound or kill, is equally responsible. How completely, then, 
were the Chinese wrong, in the memorable case of the gunner, even 
according to their own law. 


Divorce. 


‘The Oanchasze, or Criminal Judge, of Canton province, has 
issued the following Proclamation : 


*« Chow, by imperial appointment the Criminal Judge of Canton, 
hereby strictly prohibits the putting away of wives for slight causes, 
hnsbands conniving at the wife's adultery, or selling her to another 
man. His object is to support the public morals. 
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‘ « The relation of husband and wife is the first of the five social 
bonds. The domestic female apartment is the source of all moral 
renovation. Husband and wife should respect each other as host 
and guest, and live in constant harmony, like two well-attuned in- 
struments of music. Thus together they should water their own 
garden, and eat the fruit of their labour. No dislikes should be 
allowed to arise from poverty or want. The wife should look up to 
her husband as her heaven, and not be allowed, at her pleasure, to 
desert him. 


«« For vile practices, there is no place so bad as Canton. Some- 
times prosperity makes men forget a former affection. Sometimes 
want, induced by a disposition addicted to gaming, and a lack of 
food and clothes, produces sudden repudiation without regret. 
Then the ejected wife, deceived by covetous go-betweens, is hired 
for clandestine purposes. Some sell their wives to sing and play, 
and submit to the embraces of others. Some invite profligate men 
to their own houses, and give up their wives to prostitution. “Such 
practices inflict a deadly wound on public morals, and therefore 
Chow issues this Proclamation to prohibit them. And he com- 
mands all persons, both the military and people, for the time to 
come, to obey the laws of decorum. Even if in deep poverty, still 
let them submit tranquilly to Heaven's decree. Diligence and 
economy must produce a competence. All should know that legi- 
timate posterity depends upon a lawful wife ; and she ought not to 
be rejected, and sold for lewd purposes, to the disgrace of the family ; 
nor should there be the least connivance. 


«« If ye, adulterers and adulteresses, persist and reform not, it is 
resolved to prosecute with the utmost rigour of law. Under the 
luminous heaven and renovating sun of his present Majesty’s 
reign, it is impossible to endure you, ye wounders and destroyers 
of the public morals. Let each tremblingly obey this mandate, and 
not induce a too late repentance.” 

‘ The law of divorce is, that whoever puts away his wife, except- 
ing for one of the seven legal causes, shall be punished with eighty 
blows. The seven causes are—having no son, lewdness, not serving 
her husband's parents, loquacity, theft or robbery, envy and malice, 
some noxious disease. 

‘ Of husband and wife, the first bond should be kindness; the 
union, righteousness ; the continuance, decorum. Breaches of de- 
corum may be overlooked ; but unrighteous acts, such as a wife 
striking her husband, or a husband his wife, and wounding each 
other, make it necessary to insist on a separation; as much 
so as a man’s forcing his wife to cohabit with another man, or 
hiring her out for the same purpose. 


‘To modify the seven legal causes of divorce, which are rather 
sweeping, there are three exceptions. Some causes may not be 
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alleged during the three years of mourning for a parent ; nor if the 
parties were first poor, and afterwards rich; nor if the wife was 
received into a house, at the time of the marriage, but had none to 
return to. 

Laws and Customs. 


‘ The case referred to in our 7th Number, of not allowing a dead 
body to enter the south gate of any city in China, explains an oc- 
currence which took place a few years ago at Macao, and which 
had nearly terminated fatally to some of the parties concerned. 

‘ An officer, who had died on board a Company’s ship, in Macao 
roads, was brought on shore to be interred. Not knowing that 
there was any objection, the remains were rowed to the landing- 
place of the south hay (Namwan) Chinese custom-house. But, 
when the Chinese perceived the intention of carrying the coffin up 
the steps in front of the imperial office, they turned out, with swords 
and spears, to prevent it. Some of the English thought it a wan- 
ton insult on the flag which was hoisted in the boat, and proceeded 
to force a passage. 

‘ However, the minister of religion who attended the funeral, 
being grieved at such disorder on so solemn an occasion, led the 
bearers aloug the beach, and handed the coffin up to the quay; and 
the conflict at the landing-place ceased. A knowledge of the “Chi- 
nese usage and feeling would have prevented the rencounter. 

‘ Kiangsi province.—The Hoakune, or president of literati in the 
province, having sold degrees clandestinely, a secret report was sent 
to the Emperor ; and he ordered two commissioners to proceed forth- 
with and search Fokshin the president's house. They found a 
hord, amounting to 400,000 taels, a sum which a doctor of letters 
could not have acquired by any fair means. Ashamed, disgraced, 
and beggared, poor Fokshin went and hanged himself. 

Feast upon a Sacrifice. 

‘“ His Majesty has published the names of the kings, and great 
statesmen, who are permitted to eat flesh with him at the new year.” 
Here follow the names of six kings, the heir apparent, the ministers, 
who form a council of six, and about a dozen others, among whom 
we observe the name of old Sung-tajin, Lord Macartney’s vene- 
rable conductor from Pekin, who was reported dead two years ago. 

The Register. 

‘ Owing to the cessation of business during the holydays, we omit 
our price current in this number, to give place to subjects which we 
hope will be found interesting. 

‘ No sensation can be more pleasing to the social mind, than a 
sympathy in the innocent and universal joy of the surrounding mul- 
titude, and this we have felt, in a very high degree, on the late fes- 
tival of the Chinese new year. 
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‘ Far separated as foreigners residing here are from the countries 
of Europe and America, where domestic comforts, we think, are 
more justly estimated, and more rationally enjoyed, than in any other 
part of the world, the most delightful emotions bave been kindled at 
viewing the customs of a people who have, in this instance, ap- 
proximated so nearly to our own. 

‘The happy countenance, the mutual congratulation, the best 
dresses, and the total forgetfulness of business and of toil, bring to 
our recollection the pleasing recreations which Christmas never fails 
to afford, and in which the old and the young amongst us have so 
often participated. 

‘The new year has been conspicuous in every situation, the 
houses decorated, the domestic altars open, the incense burning, 
and even the poorest person displaying his sense of the occasion in 
his best and newest dress. And parental affection never forgets the 
new cap and shoe, which are sure to impart a joy and pride to his 
little children. 

‘ The glossy fur is now seen in a handsome robe, which perhaps 
has been handed down by a long line of ancestry, and may asso- 
ciate with it many pleasing traces of the history of their fore- 
fathers. 

‘ The weather, at the commencement, was unpropitious, but the 
latter days were uncommonly fine; and we were witness to the hay - 
piness which this circumstance so much promoted, in excursions én 
the water, the splendid and gay appearance of their pleasure-boats, 
and in the usual retreat to the gardens of Fatee, which the gentry 
of both sexes visit on seasons of holyday. 

‘ These gardens are near to Canton, and strangers are permitted 
to resort to them on particular days. 

‘ We could discover, in the manner of the people, a disposition of 
freedom, which would readily have admitted a friendly intercourse, 
had they not been restrained by the peculiar customs of their country, 
which are so repulsive to the cultivation of social intimacy, and so 
inconsistent with a civilised nation. 

Abuses 


‘ Against which his Excellency the Governor of Canton has 
issued a Proclamation, forbidding their continuance, and threatening 
those concerned, 

‘ First abuse.-—The clerks and writers in public offices combine 
to act in concert, and extort money, at which the local magistrates 
connive, and without distinguishing “black from white,” (that is, the 
innocent from the guilty,) determine, after hearing only one side of 
the question. 

* Second abuse.—Larger clans, in villages, insult smaller ones, 
In Canton it is the custom for kindred of different names to asso- 
ciate themselves, and live together in clans. The larger clans pre+ 
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sume on their numerical strength, and seize the best lands, and the 
most useful streams. ‘They insult both the men and women of the 
smaller clans, whenever they go in or out. And, when disputes arise 
about graves and debts, they proceed to barbarous violence, and 
the destruction of property ; till the weaker party, from constant 
insult and injury, is compelled to remove from the neighbourhood, 
Extreme cases occur, in which the two clans commence a sort of 
private warfare, and kill numbers on both sides. 

§ Third abuse.—Originating a criminal accusation against inno- 
cent persons, for the sake of extorting money. ‘This, in the slang 
of the public offices, is called “ planting a fir tree.” Abroad there 
is a class of swindlers, who connect themselves with the police, and 
find out rich timid people, against whom they originate an accusa- 
tion of housing gamesters ; or keeping a brothel ; or of harbouring 
banditti; or they bring a charge of fighting and robbing. Then 
they make out a list of names, and repair openly to the police, 
obtain, without inquiry, a warrant to bring the criminals up for 
trial, and forthwith proceed to seize their innocent prey. They 
perhaps bind them fast in the hold of a boat, or shut them up ia 
an empty ruom, where they ill-use them in a hundred ways, to 
compel them to pay for their liberation. The ignorant and simple, 
being afraid of appearing before a magistrate, submit to become 
fish and flesh to these beasts of prey. A few, perhaps, have courage 
to appear, and state their case; then the accuser disappears, and 
the business sinks, or is laid on the shelf. These proceedings 
deserve the deepest detestation. 

‘ Fourth abuse.—The police runners, on receiving a warrant to 
summon witnesses, put themselves into a chair, attach a number of 
false attendants, and away they go, sometimes a great distance, 
to deliver the summons. On their arrival, whether the cause be 
trivial or important, they first demand fees for wine and flesh, and 
payment for the chair-bearers. Then comes the fee for the sum- 
mons. If the least resistance to their demands be made, they and 
the chairman begin to break the furniture, raise a clamorous dis- 
turbance, insult the women, or drag away by violence the domestic 
animals, and sell them to pay themselves. His Excellency, there- 
fore, disallows chairs to police-runners, and commands them to 
travel on foot. 

‘ Fifth abuse-—In Canton province, of late years, a great many 
dykes have been raised on the banks of the rivers, to take in shal- 
lows, and convert them to the purposes of agriculture. ‘There is a 
elass of country sharpers, called “ sand-swindlers,’ ‘who connect 
themselves with Government clerks, raise litigations on false pre- 
tences and false depositions, by which means they get. the produce 
of new lands during the whole term of litigation, which lasts some- 
times for tens or scores of years. ‘They have been known to cut 
down the real owner's grain by force, and possess themselves of it, 
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‘Sixth abuse.—The police, to extort money, detain people in 
private houses, and apply every means of annoyauce, and illegal 
torture, before they bring them up to the magistrate. ‘This is done, 
not only in cases where great crimes are alleged, such as murder 
and robbery, but also in questions about landed property, marriage, 
&c. Occasionally they cause the death of their prisoner, and then 
pretend he committed suicide, or died of acute disease ; and, to slur 
it over, compel the kindred to receive the remains of their murdered 
relation aud inter them. 


‘Seventh abuse.—This last abuse refers to the exacting, by 
violence, disallowed fees, chiefly in collecting the land-tax. One 
detestable mode of extorting, by the Government agents, is, to 
scratch and wound their heads a little, and then to impeach for 
refusing the land-tax, and wounding his Majesty's officers sent to 
collect it, which is a capital crime, &c., &c. 


‘Weare sick of this detail of misrule and despotism, as presented 
by an authority not to be suspected of blackening his Government, 
His prohibitions will, alas! have little effect, till better principles 
are generally diffused arnong all classes. Extortion of disallowed 
fees, by violence, is what all strangers who land or embark at 
Macao, are annually subject to; and not only strangers, but also 
resident senior commercial agents of the first respectability, are not 
exempt from rude aggression and insult, by coolies and the lowest 
custom-house retainers. Happily, we are not usually liable to the 

fire-room heated to suffocation in summer, and to the private 
torture, beyond the rigour of legal torture, by the basest agents of 
a cruel police. Still the names of the legally murdered gunner, and 
the unconvicted strangled Terranova, should not soon be forgotten. 
Their fate speaks volumes against the Native police and criminal 
justice, and reflects but little honour on the mother countries, who 
seem to care for nothing so distant, provided they obtain teas, and 
amass revenue. 

Torture, 


‘ Whether to obtain confessions of guilt, or to exasperate or pro- 
long the period of death, has happily been entirely banished from 
the British Isles, and has never been admitted in the Government 
of Briton’s descendants in the Western World. Christendom is 
nearly exempt from its injustice and cruelty; and in India, too, 
under British rule, it has no place. 

‘In China, the laws still permit it, to a defined extent, and the 
magistrate often inflicts it, contrary to law. Compressing the 
ancles of men between wooden levers, and the fingers of women 
with a small apparatus, on the same principle, is the most usual 
form. But there are many other devices suggested and practised, 
contrary to law; and in every part of the empire, for some years 
past, there have been many instances of suspected persons, or those 
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falsely accused, being tortured till death ensued. From Hoopih 
province, an appeal is now before the Emperor, against a magistrate 
who tortured a man to death, to extort a confession of homicide ; 
and we have just heard, from Kwang-se province, that on the 24th 
of the 11th moon, one Netseyuen, belonging to Canton, having 
received an appointment for his high literary attainments, to the 
magistracy of a Heen district, in a fit of drunkenness, subjected a 
young man, on his bridal day, to the torture, because he would not 
resign the band of music which he had engaged to accompany, 
according to law and usage, his intended wife to his father’s house. 
The young man’s name was Kwanfa. He died under the torture, 
and the affrighted magistrate went and hanged himself. 


A Chinese Prison. 


‘Prisoners who have money to spend, can be accommodated 
with private apartments, cards, servants, and every luxury. The 
prisoners’ chains and fetters are removed from their bodies, and 
suspended against the wall, till the hour of going the rounds occurs ; 
after that ceremony is over, the fetters are again placed where 
they hurt nobody. But those who have not money to bribe the 
keepers, are in a woeful condition. Not only is every alleviation 
of their sufferings removed, but actual infliction of punishment is 
added, to extort money to buy “ burnt-offerings " (of paper) to the 
god of the jail, as the phrase is. For this purpose the prisoners 
are tied up, or rather hung up, and flogged. At night, they are 
fettered down to a board, neck, wrists, and ancles, amidst ordure 
and filth, whilst the rats, unmolested, are permitted to gnaw their 
limbs! This place of torment is proverbially called, in ordinary 
speech, “ Te-yuk,” a term equivalent to the worst sense of the word 


Hell.’ 
Dialects of China. 


‘In an empire so large, every province of which is equal to a 
little kingdom, it is natural to expect a variety of dialects. In this 
part of China, we met with three that are spoken extensively, the 
Mandarin, the Canton, and the Fokien dialects. ‘The Mandarin is 
the language of the Court, of Government officers, and of the 
learned, throughout the empire. It is spoken by the people generally, 
in Pekin, in Nankin, in Tszeechuen, and other provinces. ‘There are 
considerable varieties in it. The reigning family of Tartars have 
introduced a Tartar-Chinese pronunciation. They use ch soft for k, 
so as to make the name of the capital of China, Peiching, and some- 
times Peitsing, instead of Pekin, or Peking. And there is a sort 
of cockney slang, spoken by all those who inhabit the metropolis, 
which is imitated by the fashionable throughout the empire. 

‘ The Fokien dialect, or that spoken by the inhabitants of Fokien 
province, and by most of the settlers on Java, and in the straits of 
Malacca, is very peculiar. They not only pronounce the Chinese 
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characters differently from the Mandarin tongue, but have a number 
of peculiar words and phrases. Mr. Medhurst, an English Mis- 
sionary on Java, who speaks Chinese admirably, has written a 
Dictionary of this dialect, which the late Sir Stamford RafHles 
intended to have printed at the Singapore Institution; but his 
death, and the consequent failure of the Institution, have put an end 
to that design. 

‘The Canton dialect, or that of the province in which we live, 
differs from the Mandarin chiefly in a different pronunciation of the 
same words or characters. ‘There are also some local phrases and 
idioms ; but the Canton dialect approaches nearer to the general 
language of the empire than the Fokien. 

‘We have debated with ourselves, whether to use, in “The 
Canton Register,” the Mandarin pronunciation of words, or the 
Canton dialect, and feel greatly inclined to prefer the latter ; be- 
cause the people who come mostly in contact with Europeans, 
speak only this dialect. And, should Dr. Morrison succeed in re- 
ducing the Canton dialect to writing, which he is attempting in an 
alphabetic Dictionary, to be printed in Roman letters, at the 
Honourable Company's press, the acquisition of it will become 
comparatively easy. For the names of places in China and 
Tartary, the spelling of D'Anville and Du Halde, had probably 
better be retained; but, in the province of Canton, the names 
of places, in the commen dialect of the neighbourhood, seems 
best. 

The Register. 

‘It having been suggested to us by several of our subscribers, 
that a Number of the Register once a week would be acceptable 
to the public, and being desirous by every means in our power to 
merit public approbation, and extend the usefulness of our paper, 
we propose in future to publish extra numbers as often as our cir- 
cumstances will permit. In them we shall continue our commer- 
cial remarks, but give a Price Current only once every fourteen 
days, according to our original engagement. Until we advance 
further in our undertaking, and our mechanical means are rendered 
more complete, the extra numbers will be supplied to subscribers 
gratis ; at least, till the six months at first subscribed be com- 
pleted. 

‘We have determined to what extent we should admit para- 
graphs unfolding the disgusting depravity which exists in the 
empire of China. We by no means search for such things, but 
have solicited information on virtuous and pleasant topics, when- 
ever such can be found. It is our object to furnish a faithful 
picture of China, not only for amusement, but for moral and philo- 
sophical purposes, that the student of human nature may see how 
the institutions, opinions, and usages of this country, operate on 
the morals and peace of society. 
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‘Much error has been propagated in the world by the su- 
perficial information sent forth by those who can only look on 
the surface of society, and who see men only in a sort of holiday 
dress. 

‘ The diffusion of truth is our final object ; and, to do this, we 
ought not to suppress any part of the evidence which comes before 
us. If we must sometimes narrate abominable actions, we shall 
not do it with levity of spirit, nor indelicacy of language. We 
cannot please all tastes; but we desire the approbation of the 
virtuous, the sober, and the reflecting part of mankind. When we 
must depict vice, and tell of its miseries, we would neither cherish 
apathy nor indulge in sport, but rather blush for the degradation of 
our species, and compassionate the unhappy perpetrators of crime, 
and victims of guilt.’ 

State Ceremonies. 


‘On the 5th instant, being the 20th day of the moon's age, at 
eight o'clock in the morning, all the officers of the city, the salt 
merchants, Hong merchants, &c., were assembled at the Gover- 
nor-General’s, and the deputy Gevernor’s, to congratulate them on 
re-opening the seals of office, after the new year's holidays. A 
salute was fired, the gates of the great court thrown open, and 
their Excellencies appeared in full dress, turned their faces to 
the Imperial throne in Peking, performed the grand state ceremony 
of homage, and, kneeling, struck their foreheads against the earth 
thrice three times. ‘The seals were then opened, and the secreta- 
ries, clerks, &c., &c., in rank and file, knelt down, knocking head, 
and congratulating their Excellencies. 

‘During the holidays, the first three officers in the province,— 
viz., the Tsungtuk, or Governor-General; the Fvoune, or 
Soother of the People, a sort of Deputy-Governor, and the 
Tseongkwan, or Leader of the Army, who is the Tartar-General 
and commandant of the garrison :—these three, during the recess, 
have dined alternately at each other's houses, and caroused often 
till miduight. Not satisfied with this, they have made parties to 
the Whitecloud-hall, behind the city, and Naoutsan “ bothered the 
wine,” that is, drunk tumultuously, a proceeding that has greatly 
scandalised the inhabitants, who think such entertainments unbe- 
coming the rank and dignity of these great people. 

‘There is a new Judge expected, a most severe man, nick- 
named “ the iron-faced old tiger,” who will, they say, put a stop to 
all these carousals. The new Hoppo, on his way from Court, has 
stopped to spend his new year at Hangchow. It is deemed un- 
lucky to enter an office during the first moon of the year, and there 
are few ships in the port; hence he has intentionally delayed his 
arrival, which may not take place for a month. It is said, 
metaphorically, that this gentleman is very hungry, and will 
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require silver and gold to satisfy his appetite. The embarrassed 
state of one of the Hong merchants gives unpleasant occupation to 
the Governor, who holds the Hoppo’s seals; but he has resolved 
to do nothing till the Hoppo himself arrives, when the disagreeable 
work will be transferred to him. 


Tour round the City Walls. 


‘It is well known that the Chinese consider their walled towns 
in the same light as fortifications are regarded in Europe, and dis- 
allow foreigners entering them, excepting on special occasions. 
But there is no law against walking in the suburbs. Usage has, 
however, limited the Europeans in China to very small bounds, 
Some persons occasionally violate them, and attempt a longer 
walk. Once round the city walls has frequently been effected, but 
always at the risk of a scuffle, an assault and battery, from the idle 
and mischievous among the Native population. On former occa- 
sions, some of the foreign tourists have returned to the factories 
relieved of the burden of their watches and clothes. An English 
baronet was once, on his passage round, robbed of his watch, and 
stripped either almost, or entirely naked. 

‘ A few days ago, a party of three started at six o'clock in the 
morning, and performed the circuit at about eight, with impunity. 
The distance round the walls, they estimated to be nine miles. A 
few days afterwards, two persons set off in the evening, for a walk 
under the city walls ; but they were not so fortunate. They were 
violently assaulted by a rabble of men and boys, the former of 
whom pursued them with bludgeons, brickbats, and stones, which 
not only inflicted severe contusions, but really endangered their 
lives. ‘The two foreigners were obliged to face about, and fight and 
run alternately the distance of several miles. 

‘We, who know the hostile feelings of the population, ate not 
surprised at the occurrence, and rather congratulate the tourists 
that they effected their escape so well. We notice the affair to put 
others on their guard, and (as the Chinese say) if they should get 
into a similar scrape, they cannot blame us for not warning them 
of their danger, 

News from Peking. 

‘Our accounts from Peking, dated the 6th of the 11th moon, con- 
tain nothing but changes and promotions of public officers. ‘The 
Tartar Generalissimo Changling had recommended a_ larger 
batch of meritorious officers than the Emperor thought fit to re- 
cognise; and the memorial was rejected. A Deputy Governor 
requested a particular appointment, that he might be near his old 
mother ; but his Majesty considered the application a bad precedent, 
and for that reason alone rejected it. In Shantug province, a Héén 
magistrate, subject to phlegm and melancholy, hanged himself one 
night ; and his wife, being unwilling that his untimely death should 
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be published, induced a secretary to report that her husband died 
suddenly of an acute disease. The truth was discovered, and a 
suspicion excited that there was some secret cause ; but, an inquiry 
being instituted, nothing of a criminal nature was found out. 


Revenue and War Department. 


‘ Letters from Peking state, that, in consequence of repeated 
applications from Naeemching, the Governor-General of the pro- 
vinces on the north-west frontier, his Majesty has sanctioned the 
extension of the term, in which commissions in the army and civil 
service may be sold for another half-year, that is, till the Close of the 
8th moon of the present year. Government has also thrown open 
the door to receive volunteers, to superintend the transport of sup- 
plies and ammunition to the army, in order to relieve the regular 
and permanent oflicers of the Crown. Those who wish to “ throw 
in their labours” in this patriotic cause, are required to repair to 
Kansuh province, (provincial dialect, Kumsuk.) On the strength 
of this new arrangement, a Chinese gentleman, well known by Eu- 
ropeans, has set off post-haste, to offer his services in Western 
Tartary. Popular rumour has all along affirmed that the rebel 
Changkihur had Russian assistance ; and the gentleman referred 
to says, that he has applied to Russia for a hundred thousand men. 
It is not at all improbable, that the Tartar pretender had some 
Russian officers in his service. ‘Those who help a man to a throne, 
naturally expect to come in for something good ; and to put forth 
the hope of Russian assistance will serve the rebel’s purpose, in 
causing China the expense and trouble of keeping up an army in 
Bucharia. 

Melancholy Case. 


‘ Similar ones said not to be unfrequent—From a Correspondent, 

‘The sands on Canton river, formerly occupied by poor boat- 
people, are now entirely converted into receptacles for public 
women. Of these, many are not there by their own consent, 
Some have been sold by their parents to improper persons by 
mistake; some have been stolen in childhood; and some have 
been sold by order of Government. A great variety exists in their 
circumstances. Not more than one or two out of ten wish to be 
there. 


‘In Achaou’s Bungalow are thirty or forty prostitutes. Among 
these was one Akee; she was a native of Heongshan. In child- 
hood her parents sold her to be a domestic slave; at the age of 
thirteen, her master resold her, by mistake, to descend to the river, 
and become a prostitute. She resolved to follow the virtuous, but 
found none to rescue her. At last, the son of one Wang, from 
the province of Honam, a youth of about twenty years of age, was 
beloved by her, and she by him. ‘They covenanted never to sepa- 
rate till their heads were white with age. But the house of Wang 
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was rigid and severe. The youth did not dare to tell his parents. 
Still the lovers would not separate. Day passed away after day, 
till their purse was empty ; and the mother bawd greatly embittered 
their existence. Every resource having failed, they both took 
poison, and died. After death, they were found in each other's 
embraces, inseparably linked. Wang's parents heard of it. ‘They 
came and wrapped both the corpses in one shroud, placed them in 
one coffin, and interred them in the same grave ! 


‘ This melancholy occurrence took place only a few days ago. 
Chinese Language. 


‘ That knowledge is power, has, since the days of Bacon, been 
received as an incontrovertible maxim. It must, however, often be 
understood with certain limitations ; for knowledge, under many 
circumstances, is utterly unavailable against physical force ; yet, 
other things being equal, knowledge always confers a degree of 
power far superior to ignorance ; and knowledge, like all other 
power, may be employed either to do good or harm, according to 
the character of the agent who possesses it. Knowledge possessed 
by the virtuous and benevolent, .confers perhaps a greater power of 
doing good to mankind, than either wealth or office. It is, in the 
first place, a great benefit to the parties who possess it, and it 
gives a great ability of extending benefit to others. There is an 
abstract or general knowledge, which is universally useful ; but, to 
be useful in a given department, a specific knowledge becomes 
requisite. 

‘The unsocial non-intercourse feeling of the Governments and 
people of China and Japan, has long been considered as an evil, 
both in the moral and commercial world. May not this have been 
perpetuated by the almost universal ignorance, existing among 
Europeans, of the languages of these countries ? Of the foreigners 
who have visited them, for the last century, not one in a hundred 
has been able to converse with the people or Government, but 
through the medium of a few interested and generally ignorant 
Natives, who have spoken only a jargon, composed of a few words, 
to express the names and prices of the articles of commerce. The 
simple act of buying and selling requires but a brief vocabulary, 
and large fortunes may indeed be made, without knowing the 
language of the people men deal with; but that, on the liberal 
principles of general commerce, an intimate knowledge of the 
language of the people dealt with would confer an useful power, 
can scarcely be doubted. It is remarkable how merchants to 
China have, for so long a period, remained generally incapable of 
collecting information, (excepting through a narrow and interested 
medium,) concerning the products and the prices of the interior, 
and have remained usually ignorant of the laws and institutions, 
even in matters affecting human life, except as interpreted by 
malicious and time-serving magistrates. When suffering under ex 
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actions, delays, or capricious extortions, they have, for the most 
part, been perfectly incapable of representing the facts to superior 
authorities, or of making such appeals as the laws of the land 
permit to the poorest Chinese subject. 


‘The cause frequently assigned for this state of things, is the 
difficulty of acquiring the Chinese language. Admitting that 
Chinese is more difficult to Europeans than any of the languages 
of the Western World, that circumstance alone is not sufficient to 
account for it. The true causes have been, a want of patronage on 
the part of senior merchants, who often regret too late their 
ignorance, and a love of ease too incident to the young and inex- 
perienced. 


‘ The European nations have generally carried on their commerce 
with China by exclusive Companies, and it might be supposed 
that the reputed vices of monopolies were sufficient to account for 
the fact; but the private agents in China, who have existed for 
many years, and the American merchants, who have bought and 
sold largely, have not done more for the increase of knowledge than 
the old Companies. : 

‘The Chinese Government and merchants have always thrown 
every possible difficulty in the way of learning their language, from 
a belief that ignorance is weakness; and the foreigners have never 
acted in concert, to establish a school for Chinese among them- 
selves, nor have they ever associated on the spot for literary or 
scientific purposes. Commerce, literature, and science, have as 
yet scarcely ever afforded sufficient stimulus, to propel isolated 
individuals onwards through the difficulties of the Chinese language. 
It is to religious zeal chiefly, that we are indebted for our original 
and best Chinese scholars. The means of acquiring Chinese by 
books, since the printing of De Guigne’s and Morrison's Dictiona- 
ries, and of Grammars by Marshman, Morrison, and Remusat, are 
now considerably increased. The Anglo-Chinese college, too, 
affords the aid of European masters, which is a material requisite 
to a beginner. But that institution is at a distance from those 
who are most interested in acquiring the language. A European 
academy in China itself, for the acquisition of the language and 
literature of the country, is still a desideratum. Such an institu- 
tion, conducted on liberal and benevolent principles, would afford 
most important aids to commerce, to arts, to science, and to the 
moral well-being of society. If the Autocrat of Russia maintains a 
college in the Capital, why should not the united foreign commerce 
of Canton be able to originate and perpetuate a similar, and per- 
haps a more efficient institution, on the southern frontier of the 
empire ? ‘lhe project requires only good feeling and good sense 
among the commercial community of Canton, to create and foster a 
Chinese academy for foreign students. “ Knowledge is power, and 
union is strength.””’ 
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Testimonies oF DirreRENT AUTHORS, RESPECTING THE CoLus- 
saL Sratvue oF CERES, PLACED IN THE VESTIBULE OF THE 
Pusiic Lisrary at CAMBRIDGE; WITH A Suort AccouNnT OF 
its RemovaL From Exevsis. 


Tlavra 5é Siciwe kal mdvtwy exickomos jv ait SEIAIAS. 
Plutarch in Pericl. 

Tue Mystic Temple at Eleusis * was erected by Pericles for the 
solemnities of the Festival of Ceres ;' and Ictinus, the architect of 
the Parthenon at Athens, composed the plan of the edifice. Every 
thing that the arts of Greece could afford in the period of their 
greatest splendour, aided by the genius, the taste, and the profusion 
of their great patron, was lavished upon this building. The effect 
of its beauty and prodigious magnitude is described as exciting a 
degree of astonishment, which could only be equalled by the awe 
its sanctity created. Its materials were of the white marble of 
Mount Pentelicus. The most celebrated men, in the various arts 
necessary for its completion, were employed to give the highest 
perfection to the works. t In this wonderful combination of 
talents, Phidias presided; { so that it was likely to present a 
monument both as a whole, and in the detail of its minutest deco- 
rations, § of whatever in sculpture or architecture the world had 
seen most perfect. 


At the end of the fourth century this beautiful superstructure fell 
a sacrifice to Gothic devastation. || Among the ruins of Greece, there 
is not an example of any building on which barbaric rage has been 
vented with more studious schemes of destruction than on the 
Temple of Ceres at Eleusis. It is probable the early Christians 
contributed to efface, if not to annihilate, the remains of this Temple, 
by the detestation in which they held the rites there celebrated. 
Yet neither the ravages of the Goths, nor the mistaken zeal of the 
teachers of the Gospel, have altogether availed. Its destroyers, 





* Now Lepsina, consisting of a few huts, 12 miles north-west of 
Athens.—Macbean and Crutwell. 

+ Strabo, Lib. 9. Vitruv. in Prefat. Lib. 7. Plutarch in Pericl., 
Vol L. p. 159. 

t ‘ Whose extraordinary powers,’ says Quintilian, ‘were more happily 
displayed in the representation of deities than mortals.’-—Quintilian, lib, 
12. cap 10. 

‘ The genius of Phidias,’ says the elder Pliny, ‘preserved its supe- 
oF 5° . y a ee ae Fi 
riority even in the minutest details.—Plin. Hist. Nat., lib. 36., cap 5. 

} I 


|| During the invasion of Alaric the Goth, who passed the straits of 
Thermopylae, at the head of 200,000 men, and laid waste the fairest 
realms of ancient Greece. The whole territory of Attica, from the pro- 
montory of Sunium to the town of Megara, was desolated by the march 
of his army. 
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ignorant even of the arts necessary for the accomplishment of their 
work, have been contented to injure what they were unable to re- 
move. Enough remains to impress the mind with an idea of its 
immense magnitude and grandeur ; the pavement, the capitals of 
several of the columns, shafts, subverted and broken, bases and pe- 
destals, all of the most exquisite workmanship, are still seen ; and 
many a mutilated fragment at once attests the lamentable effects of 
superstition, and the unrivalled glory of the arts of Greece. 


Thirteen centuries had elapsed, during which period this magni- 
ficent edifice was yielding a daily sacrifice to barbarians, when it 
became first noticed by an English traveller. The learned and 
accurate Wheler, in his journey from Athens to Corinth, visited 
Eleusis, and thus describes the appearance of the Temple : 

‘ The first thing we came unto was the stately Temple of Ceres, 
now laid prostrate on the ground, I cannot say not having one 
stone upon another, for it lieth all in a confused heap together ; the 
beautiful pillars buried in the rubbish of its dejected roof and_walls ; 
and its goodly carved and polished cornishes used with no more 
respect than the worst stone of the pavement. It lies in such a 
rude and disorderly manner, that it is not possible to judge of its 
ancient form ; only it appeared to have been built of most beauti- 
ful white marble, and no less admirable work. Some chapters we 
saw of the lonic Order, being three feet nine inches and a half 
diameter, which belonged to pillars of two feet and eleven inches 
diameter. I took the dimensions of a very beautiful corner-stone 
likewise, being six feet five inches square, two feet one inch and 
a quarter thick. We observed many other large stones among them, 
carved with wheat ears, and bundles of poppy, bound together, 
being the characters of Ceres.’ * 

But a very remarkable discovery was made upon this occasion 
of the bust, or statue, of the Goddess herself, represented-by the 
author in an engraving so rude, as hardly to be reconciled to the 
original figure, if it were not for the descriptions and the dimen- 
sions which accompany it. t It has this inscription : ‘ SimuLacri 
Cereris Evevsint® FRKAGMENTUM. ‘The circumstances which, 
amidst all the havoc of the Temple, have led to the preservation of 
this figure, will afterwards appear. In the mean time the author's 
testimony to the identity of the statue is added. 


‘Hard by, a little more south-west, among the ruins of old walls, 
we found the remains of the goddess herself; viz. a part of her 
statue from the head to below the waist, made of very white 
marble, of admirable work, and perhaps of no less a master than 





* ‘Wheler’s Journey into Greece,’ p. 427, 428. Wheler left Athens 
on his journey to Eleusis in 1676. The statue of Ceres was discovered 
by him on Shrove Tuesday the 5th of February of that year. 

+ Ibid. 
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Praxiteles himself, as that was in her temple at Athens. It is a 
colossus, at least, three times bigger than nature. She is girt 
about the waist, and two belts cross each other on her shoulders. 
Her breasts appear very natural, but her face disfigured. Her 
hair falleth back upon her shoulders, and is tied together near her 
neck. Upon her head is a basket, carved on the outside with 
clusters of wheat-ears, bundles of poppies, roses, and vessels. For 
it is she that was said first to have taught thedirecians how to sow 
corn at Eleuisis ; and poppies were dedicated to her. Pausanias 
pretends to be forbidden to write of her mysteries by a dream ; it 
being held unlawful for any to hear, see, or know them, but those 
that were initiated in them, and none to reveal them. But Minu- 
tius Felix knew them, and shows them to have been horribly 
wicked and diabolical, which was the reason of their secresy. I 
designed the statue, perhaps, well enough to give some rough, im- 
perfect idea, of it but not to express the exquisite beauties of the 
work. A little higher, on the brow of the hill, we found a large 
basis for a statue which we judge belonged to that of the Goddess. 
There was written upon it only NOY NIFPEINOS IEPOKHPY=, Noumilius 
Nigrinus, Priest, which, perhaps, was the name of him that erected 
the statue. But that which is most remarkable about it, is 
a small basso relievo, representing the procession of Ceres, used to 
be made by the Athenians, in memory of her going about the world 
in search of her daughter Proserpine, stolen by Pluto after she had 
lighted her torches at Mount Etna. The whole multitude carried 
flambeaus, then called Aadic; and to them belonged officers whom 
they called Aadovxn; being, I suppose, the chief regulators of that 
ceremony. * 


To the testimony of Wheler must be subjoined that of Spon, 
the companion of his travels, who, with a much more accurate en- 
graving of the statue, has given, as might be expected, a descrip- 
tion in the same sentiments, and nearly in the same words, as those 
of his friend and associate. Having mentioned the condition in 
which he found the temple, he says, ‘ Nous y remarquames un cha- 
piteau Ionique tres beau et mediocrement gros, et Le RESTE DE LA 
Srarve pe Ceres de tres beau marbre blanc parfaitment bien tra- 
vaill®: aussi étoit elle peut-é€tre de Praxiteles, comme celle qui 
étoit 4 Athenes dans le temple qui luy étoit dedié. Ce qu’ elle 
porte sur la téte est extraordinaire ; c’ est comme un panier, autour 
duquel sont gravez des épis de bled avec des fleurs, parce qu’ elle 
avoit enseigné la culture de la terre 4 ceux d’Eleusis, et des javeiles 





* This Pedestal is not now to be seen at Eleusis. A report prevailed 
at Athens, in the year 1801, perhaps without foundation, that it had been 
removed to Parma, or one of the other universities in Italy. Whoever 
compares Wheler’s rude representations of Grecian sculpture with the 
original monuments, will perceive and regret the injury the arts have sus- 
tained in the loss of this beautiful bas relief. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 18. Z 
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de pavots qui luy etoient dediez. Ie la crayonnay assez bien pour 
vous en donner quelque idée, mais assez mal pour veus en faire 
comprendre les beautez. * The author then proceeds to describe 
the pedestal mentioned by Wheler. 

The next traveller of note is Pococke, whose veracity is pro- 
verbial. | In his journey from Athens to the Isthmus of Corinth, 
arriving at Eleusis, { he thus speaks of the Temple and Statue of 
Ceres: ‘ At the nofth foot of the hill, on an advanced ground, 
there are many imperfect ruins, pieces of pillars and entablatures ; 
and doubtless it is the spot of the Temple of Ceres and Proserpine.’ 
* At the Temple of Ceres I saw the large bust or upper part of a 
statue, supposed to have been designed for that Goddess ; it is so 
large that it measured at the shoulders five feet and a half broad ; 
there is a circular sort of ornament on the head above two feet 
deep, the middle part of which is adorned with foliages of oak, as 
mentioned by travellers, but the face is much disfigured.’ || 

From Pococke, omitting the observations of a few foreigners, 
whose descriptions would appear more like plagiarism than original 
matter, we come to the work of Dr. Chandler, of Oxford. § It is 
not easy to reconcile his topography of the Temple of Ceres with 
the descriptions of the travellers who had preceded him, or who 
have since visited Eleusis. But he gives a long account of the 
Mystic Temple, * and adds, that the site was beneath the brow, at 
the east end of the hill, and encompassed by the fortress. ‘ Some 
marbles, says he, ‘which are uncommonly massive, and some 
pieces of the columns, remain on the spot. The breadth of the cell 
is about 150 feet ; the length, including the pronaos and portico, is 
216 feet. The diameter of the columns, which are fluted six inches 
from the bottom of the shafts, is six feet, and more than six inches. 
About three-fourths of the cottages are within the precincts of the 
Mystic ‘Temple.’ 

At a small distance from the north end of the enclosure is a heap 
of marble, consisting of fragments of the Doric and Ionic orders ; 
remains, it is likely, of the Temples of Diana Propylea, and of 
Neptune, and of the Propyleum or gateway. Wheler saw some 
large stones carved with wheat-ears and bundles of poppy. Near 
it is a bust of a colossal statue of excellent workmanship, maimed, 








** Voyage de Grece et du Levant,’ &c. par Spon. Edit. Amsterdam, 
1679, p. 216. 

+ The requisites essential to the perfection of atraveller are said to be,— 
the ‘ Veracity of Pococke, the learning of Shaw, the pencil of Norden, 
the enthusiasm of Savary, and the perseverance of Bruce.’ 

¢ On the 4th of September, 1739. 

|| Pococke’s ‘ Description of the East,’ Vol. II., Part 2., pp. 170, 171. 

§ Dr. Chandler was at Eleusis on the 30th of March, 1766. 

* * Travels in Greece,’ by Richard Chandler, D.D., p. 189. 
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and the face disfigured : the breadth at the shoulders, as measured 
by Pococke, five feet and a half, and the basket on the head above 
two feet deep. It probably represented Proserpine.* A tradition 
prevails, that if the broken statue be removed, the fertility of the 
land will cease. Achmet Aga was fully possessed with this super- 
stiton, and declined permitting us to dig or measure there, until I 
had overcome his scruples by a present of a handsome snuff-box, 
containing several zechins, or pieces of gold.’ t 

Such are the testimonies and opinions of the most celebrated men 
who have visited Eleusis, respecting the statue now placed in the 
public library of this university. To their authority may be added 
that of Montfaucon, as given in the translation of his work, by a 
late fellow of Trinity College. ¢ 

* A trunk of a statue of Ceres which remains yet in the Temple 
of Ceres Eleusinia, near Athens, though the face is disfigured and 
broke, hath on its head a crown of an extraordinary shape, and 
which seemed to rise up like a tower, or turrets, before it was in- 
jured by time ; the figure is adorned with ears of corn and flowers.’ 

Supported by these authorities, the Abbé Barthelemy thus al- 
‘ludes to the statue, in his account of Eleusis : ‘ Ouse trouvoit cette 
statue dont |’ éclat éblouissoit les nouveaux initiés.’ || 

The resemblance which this statue has teen supposed to bear to 
the Cariatides in the Pandrosium of the Acropolis at Athens, has 
given rise to an opinion that it represents a Canephora. § 

The statement of a few facts may put this matter out of all 
doubt. 

1. The Canephore were certain Athenian virgins, whose office 
it was to carry a basket called Kavovy, at the Panathene, the Diony- 
sia, and some other solemnities. This basket contained necessaries 
for the celebration of the holy rites, Mola Salsa, the knife, or other 
instrument to kill the victims, and the crowns. They were hence 
called Kavnpépo.* Meursius gives the same account of them in his 
description of the Panathene ; | and Cicero, mentioning two small 
bronze figures of the Canephore carried off by Verres, also ex- 








* No reason is given for this conjecture. 

+ Chandler’s ‘ Travels in Greece,’ p. 191. 

t ‘ Montfaucon’s Antiquities,’ translated by David Humphreys, M.A 
Vol. [., p. 52. 

|| ‘ Voyage d’Anacharsis,’ Tom. V., p. 537. 

§ ‘Museum Worsleyanum,’ Vol. L, p. 95. 

* © Archeologia Greea,’ Vol. L., pp. 226, 383, 422. 

+ Post hos Virgines sequebantur, cum canistris ; in quibus ea, que ad 
sacra facienda necessaria: unde illa Kavnpdpa Na eg men 
Kavnodpat. év tas mourais al év dtiduats mapbévor éxavnpdpouvy, domep Kal ev tors 
Navadyvaios.—Meursii Panathenza, cap. 23. 
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plains the meaning of their appellation. * It is to be remarked 
that the words ‘ manibus sublatis,’ in the description of Cicero, dis- 
tinguish the Canephore by an attitude which does not correspond 
with the appearance of the statue from Eleusis. Ceres, as in that 
figure, was often represented with the left arm extended. Her left 
hand generally held ears of corn, but sometimes a patera. The 
right supported a sceptre, poppies or fruit. t The canisters or 
baskets of the Canephorie were also filled upon certain occasions 
with flowers, and other vegetable productions. At the rites of 
Bacchus, the Kava were of gold, and contained fruit. { Cane- 
phorian festivals are not yet entirely abolished; remains of them 
are still observed in the Greek Islands. { 

2. Much error has arisen from having confounded the Canephore 
with the Kiwropépx, and this circumstance is mentioned by a scho- 
liast in a note to Callimachus. || ‘ Perperam confundunt viri docti 
Kaynodpous et Kictopépous. In calathis sive canistris portabantur flores 
et spice nobilibus virginibus, in cistis vero a mulieribus sacra 
mystica.” The Kiropépo: were employed at the Eleusinian festival 
in following the procession of the holy basket on the fourth day of 
the celebration of the mysteries. In their baskets were sesamin, 
carded wool, some grains of salt, a serpent, pomegranates, reeds, 
ivy boughs, a sort of cakes called 0%, and poppies. § They are 
distinguished, therefore, from the Canephore both by their burden 
and their character. Neither does the description of them corres- 
pond with the statue of Ceres, which bears on its breast the Me- 
dusa, and on its head the holy basket, adorned by symbols, many 
of which are not now to be explained, but which bear evident re- 





* Erant enea preterea duo signa, non maxima, verum eximia venus- 
tate, virginali habitu, atque vestitu, que manibus sublatis sacra quedam, 
more Atheniensium virginum repesita in capitibus sustinebant. Cane- 
phore ips vocabantur.—Cicero in Ver. lib. 4. 

+ See the Antiquities engraved in the Ernesti Edition of Callimachus, 
vol. I. p. 232. The bas relief found at Athens by Wheler, p. 405, Edit. 
Lond. 1682; and the various representations of Ceres in Montfaucon, 
and other authors. 

t Archeologia Greea, v. I. p. 383. 

|| At the beginning of the vintage, in the Isle of Syra, the young un- 
married women are seen returning from their labours at sun-set in pro- 
cession, bearing on their heads baskets filled with grapes and flowers ; 
the vine, with its leaves falling almost to the ground, and twined ele- 
gantly about their persons. The noise of their songs is heard from afar ; 
the young men then go out to meet them, and join the chorus as they 
enter the town. 

§ Callimach. Hym. et Epigram. Edit. Ernesti, v. I. p. 233. in Schol. 

* Archeologia Grieca, v. 1. p. 392. The words of Meursius are, ‘ Et 
in his (cistis) recondite sesamides, pyramides, lane elaborate, liba 
wultis distincta umbilicis, mice aliquot salis, draco, mala Punica, cardo, 
ferula, hedere, placenta, et papavera.’—Meursii Eleusinia. ¢. 25, p. 71. 
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ference to the sacred mysteries. Among these principally appear 
the lotus, exactly as pictured on the Greek vases. * The gorgon 
terrors of initiation were typified by the Medusa; represented, ac- 
cording to the most ancient form, with the tongue exposed, as on 
the medals of Parium, t on several pateras and lamps, and on a 
small! votive offering, lately found at Delphis, and now in this uni- 
versity. 

3. The statue of Ceres at Eleusis was distinguished by the 
Kadadiov, or Holy Basket, which she bore on her head, and which, 
during the celebration of the mysteries, was carried in solemn pro- 
cession. She is thus represented on a medal of the Ptolemies { on 
the bas relief, engraved in ‘ Wheler’s Travels ;’ || on the colossal 
statue brought from Italy, now in the possession uf Mr. Townly ; 
and on various antique gems, lamps, and vases. A statue of Ceres 
is engraved in Montfaucon, after a drawing by Mons. Le Brun, in 
which the KeAaloy is represented plain, without ornaments. It 
holds in one hand a patera, and in the other poppies. § The origi- 
nal was at Rome. If the upper part of the figure only had been 








* See the works of D’Hancarville, Sir W. Hamilton, &c. The capitals 
of the lonic columns in the portico of the Temple of Minerva Polias, at 
Athens, have the same representation of the Lotus See Stuart’s Athens, 
vol., 2, ec. 2, pl. 11, fig. 1. 

+ The History of this extraordinary symbol has never been satisfac- 
torily explained. Antiquarians have been long puzzled to account for 
its introduction on medals, gems, pateras, lamps, &c. The Eleusinian 
statue proves the cause of its application. As an appendage to the 
breast of that figure, it was evidently sacred to Ceres ; and if additional 
proof were wanted, it is afforded by the Parian medals, which, with this 
image in front, have sometimes ears of corn, the cornucopia, the ox, and 
other symbols sacred to Ceres, on their reverses. Hence the propriety 
of such a representation, on pateras, and other vessels used in sacrifices, 
on gems worn by the priests of Ceres, or by the initiated. Medals of 
cities, acknowledging Ceres as their protecting deity, would bear the 
medusa as those of Athens did the owl; those of Rhodes, the pomegra- 
nate; and those of Chios, the sphinx. The practice still remains in 
Italy and other countries, where coins bear the symbols of tutelary 
saints. 

Thus far, supported by evidence, we advance with certainty in ex- 
plaining the cause of its appearance on Grecian antiquities. Its original 
signification, avowedly mysterious, embraces a larger field of inquiry 
and more conjecture than is consistent with the present undertaking. 
Admitting the common opinion, that it represented the head of the 
medusa, its purport has been already suggested. But if a different ex- 

planation were allowed, it probably comprehended an intimation of that 
principle of which the Goddess herself was the personified representative, 
jn her character of Luna. 

t In the collection of the late Dr. Hunter. 

|| Page 405, folio edition, London, 1682. 

§ Montfaucon, vol. I. plate 43, fig. 4, Edit., Paris, 1772. 
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discovered, it might with equal reason have been called a Cane- 
phora. 


The beautiful hymn of Callimachus to Ceres opens at the moment 
in which the Kadaélov is descending for the procession on the fourth 
day. * The women are called upon to hail its approach, and the 
profane to cast their looks to the ground, not venturing to com- 
template so much sanctity. 

Ceres being the same with Isis, + the Kadaélov, or turret, upon her 
head, is in itself a symbolical representation of the lotus. Of this 
we have sufficient proof, by observing the various modes in which 
the lotus has been represented upon the heads of Isis, and the 
KaAaéos, Or Kadabiov, upon the heads of Ceres. In many instances they 
will be found to be one and the same symbol. A very ancient and re- 
markable statue of Ceres was published by Fabretti, and is engraved 
in Montfaucon, where the lotus appears exactly as on the figures of 
Isis, found in Egypt. It seems an established truth, that Isis was 
the Venus of Cyprus, the Minerva of Athens, the Cybele of the 
Phrygians, the Ceres of Eleusis, the Proserpine of Sicily, the Diana 
of Crete, and the Bellona of the Romans. Indeed, in proportion as 
we advance to the source of those opinions which gave birth to the 
Pagan Mvthology, the confusion which, at first view, seemed to be- 
wilder the inquirer, begins to disappear. The most ancient exposi- 
tors of heathen fables teach us to believe that all their divinities 
were modifications of the active and passive principle of creation. 
The Giver of Light might be worshipped as the sun, and the re- 
ceiver was rationally typified by the moon. Once in possession of 
this clue, the complicate labyrinth of Paganism, whether surveyed 
in Egypt, in Greece, in Persia, or the more distant eastern countries, 
may be explored. ‘The agency of light upon a chaotic fluid, that 
important truth, recorded in the annals of every people, and result- 
ing from the latest researches into the history of nature, was known 
to all nations. Hence the transition is natural to those various 
titles and personifications which become so numerous. Sol, Mith- 
ras, Osiris, Ammon, and Belus, were multiplied to such an extent, 
that Varro relates there were no less than three hundred different 
modes by which Jupiter alone was represented The same may be 
said of the personifications of the passive principle. ‘The Magna 
Mater was Isis, Luna, Juno, Vesta, Ceres, Proserpine, Minerva, or 
Diana, according as their respective rites and appellations suited the 





* Tw Kadd@w Karivtos, &c. The old scholiast to these words, relates 
that Ptolemy Philadelphus introduced the procession of the KaAa@loy at 
Alexandria. (Callim. Hym. &c. Edit. Ernesti. p, 232.) The rites of 
Ceres were thus conveyed to the country from which they originally 
came. 

+ Herodot. Lib. IL. ¢. 59, “lots 5€ dors xara thy ‘EAAnvev yA@ooay Anutrnp. 
Hist. des Inscriptions, vol. 16, 20, 2], 86, 87. 
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customs and the Janguage of the countries in which they were 
worshipped. 

A representation of Isis has been engraved at Paris, bearing on 
its head a crown, or turret, which approaches to the Kadaélov of 
Ceres ; and this turret is distinguished by the particular symbol 
which is placed near the vase in front of the Kadaélov. 

To these facts an observation may be added. Historians have 
offered no reason to believe that the statues of the Canephore 
adorned the Mystic Temple at Eleusis. ‘The researches which have 
taken place among its ruins afford additional proof against such 
an opinion. Not a single fragment of that nature has been dis- 
covered ; and such statues, when annexed to buildings, were never 
single. 

It is now above an hundred and twenty-seven years since this 
statue was first discovered by Wheler, and made known to the 
world by the publication of his travels. During all that period, 
various attempts were made for its removal. ‘The Eleusinians, 
whose superstitions * respecting it were so great that Dr. Chandler 
paid a large sum for permission to dig near it, relate, that as often 
as foreigners came to remove the statue, some disaster ensued. 
They believed that the arm of any person who offered to touch it 
with violence, would drop off; and said, that once being taken 
from her station by the French, she returned back, in the night, to 
her former situation. Nevertheless, different ambassadors and 
envoys residing at Constantinople made application for its removal, 
and failed of success. Diplomatic intrigue, the artifices and med- 
dling cunning of the Greek Consuls, and most of all the enormous 
weight of the statue, in a country where mechanical aid was not to 
be procured, frustrated their views. It is well known that Monsieur 
de Choisseul de Gouffier endeavoured to obtain it for the French 
nation ; and the agents of our own ambassador arrived at Eleusis a 
few days after it sailed for England, attended by a janissary of the 
Porte, to give orders for its being added to its collection. 

A short narrative of the means used by private individuals, un- 
aided by diplomatic power or patronage, to procure for the univer- 
sity of which they are members this interesting monument of the 
arts and mythology of Greece, may not prove unwelcome 

The difficulties to be encountered were not trivial: It was first 
necessary to purchase the statue from the Waiwode, or Governor 
of Athens, who alone had power to dispose of it.| A firman was 
then to be obtained for its removal; the attendance of a Turkish 





* It was their custom to burn a lamp before it, upon festival days. 

+ Those who have visited Turkey know the difficulty of making such 
a purchase. Among other absurd notions which the Turks, and even 
some of the Greeks, have about foreigners, they believe such stones are 
only sought for the gold they contain; and this gold, not in the form of 
ore, but ready coined, fine, glittering sequins. 
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officer to enforce the order ; and a vessel capable of conveying it 
away. ‘The old quay of Eleusis, consisting of immense blocks of 
marble, broken and disordered, required reparation. Across the 
chasms, where the stones were wanted, it was necessary to place 
pieces of timber, as temporary bridges, that the statue might be 
conveyed to the utmost extremity of the quay, where a sufficient 
depth of water would admit the approach of large boats. 

When all these preliminaries were adjusted, which required equal 
promptness and secresy, amidst the opposition to be expected from 
a herd of idle and mercenary Greeks, acting as Consuls to different 
nations, in what manner could a foreigner, without any mechanical 
aid, expect to raise a mass of that magnitude, aud convey it over 
rocks and ruins from its station at Eleusis to the sea? 

Athens afforded a rope of twisted herbs, and a few large nails. 
A small saw about six inches in length, an axe, and some long 
poles, were found at Eleusis. The stoutest of these poles were cut, 
and pieces nailed in a triangular form, having transverse beams at 
the vertex and base. Weak as this machine was, it acquired con- 
siderable strength when placed on the statue, by the weight of the 
transverse beams. With the remainder of the poles were made 
rollers, over which the machine might move. The rope was then 
made fast to each extremity of the transverse beams at the vertex. 
Simple as this contrivance was, it succeeded, when perhaps more 


complicate machinery might have failed; and a mass of marble, 
weighing near two tons, was moved over the brow of the hill, or 
Acropolis of Eleusis, and from thence to the sea in about nine hours. 


An hundred peasants were collected from the village and neigh- 
bourhood of Eleusis, and near fifty boys. The peasants were 
ranged forty on each side to work at the ropes, the rest being em- 
ployed with levers to raise the machine when rocks or large stones 
opposed its progress. The boys who were not strong enough to 
work at the ropes and levers, were employed in taking up the 
rollers as fast as the machine left them, and in placing them again 
in front. 

But the superstition of the inhabitants of Eleusis, respecting an 
idol, which they all regarded as the protectress of their fields, was 
not the least obstacle to be overcome. On the evening preceding 
the removal of. the statue, an accident happened which had nearly 
put an end to the undertaking. While the inhabitants were con- 
versing with the Turkish officer who brought the firman from the 
Waiwode of Athens, an ox, loosed from its yoke, came and placed 
itself before the statue, and after butting with its horns for some 
time against the marble, ran off with considerable speed bellowing 
into the plain of Eleusis. Instantly a general murmur prevailed ; 
and several women joining in the clamour, it was with difficulty 
any proposal could be made. ‘’'They had been always,’ they said, 
‘famous for their corn; and the fertility of the land would cease 
when the statue was removed.’ ‘These are exactly the words of 
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Cicero with respect to the Sicilians, when Verres removed the 
statue of Ceres: ‘ Quéd, Cerere violatA, omnes cultus fructusque 
Cereris, in his locis interiisse arbitrantur.* 


At length, however, these scruples were removed; and on the 
following morning, November 22, 1801, the Priest of Eleusis, 
arrayed in his vestments as for high mass, descended into the 
hollow in which the statue was partially buried, to strike the first 
blow with a pickaxe for the removal of the rubbish, that the people 
might be convinced no calamity would befal the labourers. At 
mid-day, the statue had reached the summit of the hill above 
Eleusis ; and as the sun was setting, by the additional assistance of 
the crew of a Casiot vessel, hired to convey it away, was placed at 
the extremity of the ancient quay of the port. 

The next day, November 23, boats were placed parallel to each 
other from the quay to the vessel, and planks being laid over them, 
a kind of stage was formed, on which the crew could more easily 
work the blocks to the ship. These being all brought to act at 
once upon the marble, it was raised and let into the hold. The 
vessel then sailed to Smyrna, where the statue was again moved 
into the Princessa merchantman, Captain Lee. In her passage 
home, this vessel was wrecked, and lost near Beachy Head ; but 
the statue was recovered, aid finally reached its destination. 


Woman's Hearr. 


Say, what is Woman's heart ?—a thing 

Where all the deepest feelings spring ; 

A harp, whose tender chords reply 

Unto the touch, in harmony ; 

A world, whose fairy scenes are fraught 

With all the coloured dreams of thought ; 

A bark, that still will blindly move 

Upon the treacherous seas of love. 

What is its love ?—a ceaseless stream, 

A changeless star, an endless dream ; 

A smiling flower that will not die ; 

‘ A beauty—and a mystery ! 

Its storms as light as April showers ; 

Its joys as bright as April flowers ; 

Its hopes as sweet as summer air, 

And dark as winter its despair ! 
Cambridge Chronicle. 





* Cicero in Verr. lib. 4, ¢. 51. 





The removal of the statues of Ceres 


and Triptolemus from the Temple at Etna, by Verres, is particularly 
applicable. ‘ His pulchritudo periculo, amplitudo saluti fuit, quéd eorum 
demolitio, atque asportatio perdifficilis videbatur.’—Lib. 4, c. 49. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. 


Amone the last Indian papers received is the following corre- 
spondence, and remarks of the editor of an Indian Paper on the 
subject of an article contained in the ‘ Quarterly Review ;’ which 
appears to us to be of sufficient general interest to be adopted, more 
especially as it contains strictures on a Publication of such exten- 
sive circulation and corresponding influence in England, as that 
Periodical : 

‘ To the Editor of the Quarterly Review. 


‘ Sirn,—We Indians are, perhaps, a “ genus irritabile,” and, it may 
be, that the delicacy of our skins, under any remarks bearing the 
appearance of censure, is somewhat morbid ; but, at the same time, 
it cannot be denied, that, of late years, we have enjoyed very excel- 
lent opportunities of exercising the virtues of patience and humility ; 
whilst the vituperation that has been levelled by writers of every 
party, by “ The Quarterly,” “ Edinburgh,” and “ Westminster Re- 
view,” by“ Blackwood,” “The Monthly, and“ The Oriental Herald,” 
against the system which we administer, has almost always been qua- 
lified, (with no little inconsistency,) by warm acknowledgments “ of 
the very extraordinary merits of the Company’s Servants as a body.” 

* Supposing that, as a body, we really possess the “ extraordinary 
merits’ imputed to us, it is difficult to understand how we could 
have fallen into the gross mistakes and countless absurdities of 
which we have been accused ; and it is certain, that if we have been 
really guilty of the errors and blunders in question, we are much 
more deserving of summary dismissal for incompetency, than of any 
credit for “ extraordinary merits.’ I do not see how those who speak 
in the highest terms upon general conduct, and yet find fault with 
every thing that we have done, or are doing, are to escape from the 
dileinma ; unless it be supposed, that, in every department of the Go- 
vernment, there is some one mischievous fellow, (a very incarnation 
of the principles of misrule and confusion,) who employs himself 
by night in unravelling the web which his brother servants, (the 
men of “ extraordinary merits,”) have woven by day, and whose 
malevolent exertions have been able to counteract all the honest 
efforts which the Government and its officers have been making, 
since the days of Cornwallis, for the firm establishment of British 
power, and the general improvement of the country and its inha- 
bitants. It is not in any one branch, nor in any one of the subor- 
dinate ramifications of all the branches of Government, that the 
errors are said to exist ; not only is the police inefficient, but the 
courts of civil justice require revision; not only is the constitution of 
our native army defective, but the whole army is disposed in such a 
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manner, that we have no troops “ at all,’ to meet invasion in the 
only quarter from which it can be apprehended ; and, besides all 
these, it seems to be implied, that roads and canals, the means 
of physical, and school, and church establishments, the mainspringss 
of moral improvements, have been sufficiently provided for, or at- 
tended to. If this be a faithful abridgment of the statement in the 
latter part of fifth article of the “ Quarterly Review” for June 
last, and if the picture there drawn be a correct representation of 
the present state of British India, every member of the Government, 
from the Governor-General down to the youngest writer, deserves 
rather to be cashiered for gross incapacity, or wilful mal-administra- 
tion, than to be spoken of with common tolerance, much less in the 
language of encomium. 

‘I have really a desire to avoid petulance, more especially as my 
object is not to irritate, but to gain, and I am sure such are the 
feelings of my brother servants towards their countrymen at home ; 
but those who have spent the best years of their lives, and worn 
down both mind and body, in zealous and unremiting exertions in 
their several spheres of action, and according to their respective 
talents, power, and opportunities, to sustain the honour of the Bri- 
tish name, and to elevate and render happy their Indian fellow-sub- 
jects, cannot but feel some degree of excitation and annoyance, when 
one who has never shared the dangers aud difficulties of the field, 
comes forward, with his pouncet-box in his hand, to hold forth, like 
a waiting gentlewoman, upon their oversights and errors. The 
vexation is still less tolerable, when these imperfections in system, 
or failures in operation, are paraded before the English public, as 
the discoveries of the home-bred writer, and their cure or obviation 
is spoken of as objects of future attention, in a tone which implies 
that nothing has of late years been done, or is now doing, with that 
purpose ; whilst we “ children of the sun” are conscious that these 
very subjects, in all their bearings, have been for years uppermost 
in our daily thoughts, and that all the talent and industry that can 
be selected from the body of “ extraordinary merit,’ are at this mo- 
ment, as they have long been, engaged in constant and unwearied 
exertions to devise and apply the means of remedy and improve- 
ment. 


‘In what quarter of the globe, “ ubi gentium,” is the system in 
operation of which even practical men, to say nothing of theorists 
and Benthamites, do not perceive the defects? On the other hand, 
who is ignorant that machinery, whether moral or phfsical, may 
look well upon paper, which, in practice, cannot move from its own 
weight or friction ? 

‘ We should think but lowly of the candour and good sense of 
the person who might vilipend poor Robinson Crusoe for not build- 
ing a more ship-shapé boat, or a more elegant wheelbarrow, wil- 
fully shutting his eyes against the fact, that those tasks were achieved 
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with no better tools than a broad axe, a hammer, and a broken 
gimblet ; but it seems the fashion to make no allowance for our 
unsupplied wants and insuperable obstacles. We toil and struggle 
on in our vocation ; it is evident that something must be done, and 
we have little time and leisure to choose between alternatives ; but, 
when we have turned our back upon what has gone by, (being 
always too incessantly occupied by the presence and prospects of 
emergencies, to speculate upon the past,) and are pressing forward 
to new objects, up starts a reviewer upon our track, like the unfor- 
tunate twin brother who was born half an hour too late, and never 
caught up during a life of seventy years, to spin theories upon in- 
stitutions that have ceased to exist, or to deprecate a state of things 
which has no present being beyond his own pineal gland. But it is 
never suspected that an Indian Government may have but a choice 
of evils, still less that it is conscious of its own deficiencies. Strange 
as it may appear, it is, nevertheless, so. We know that our police 
is capable of being rendered more efficient, but does the author of 
article five know the character of the executive instruments which 
our magistrates are unavoidably compelled to employ? Again, 
does that gentleman know how much our Native subjects may be 
happy to hazard, in the shape of security of property, for the sake 
of being exempted from espionage, the blessings of domiciliary 
visits, and other happy concomitants (particularly agreeable to our 
Oriental people) of what is called a vigorous and efficient police. 

Tke good people should, in common modesty, look to the state of 
their own calendars ; exert themselves to bring to punishment some 
few of the patriotic gentlemen who disinterestedly assist the old 
Lady in Treadneedle-street in the manufacture of bank-notes, (in- 
stead of having the poor wretches who pass them ;) and reckon up 

how many poachers are shot by game-keepers, and how many game- 

keepers are beaten to death by poachers, in the course of the year ; 
before they sally forth, ‘ in a transport of universal philanthropy,’ 

to assist their brethern in the East in the task of legislating for and 

protecting a people, a knowledge of whose habits, manners, and in- 

stitutions, it acquires a lifetime of labour to acquire. 

Raillery apart, does the author of the article in question believe, 
that the Indian Administration, and its executive officers, in the de- 
partment of police and criminal justice, are resting upon their oars, 
letting ‘ the world slide ; and so deeply wrapt in the slumber of the 
sluggard that they can only be awakened to a sense of their duties 
in that branch of Government by a few meagre hints with regard to 
their wants and imperfections carelessly thrown in (somewhat, as I 
cannot help thinking, in the tone of the true exquisite who inflicted 
his advice and observations upon Hotspur) at the close of an article 
upon the threadbare, worn-out subject of a Russian invasion of 
Hindoostan? Have we come to this? Have Cornwallis, Wellesley, 
Hastings, the Stracheys, Colebrokes, and a hundred others, toiled to 
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no better purpose, than that the result of their labours should be 
disposed of in one scanty page of ‘ The Quarterly Review,’ by a 
writer too, who, as I will presently convince you, Sir, is wretchedly 
misinformed with regard to the very subject to which his observa- 
tions are principally directed ? 

My letter would assume the appearance of a volume, and I should 
not be able to let you off under a dozen appendices and statements, 
figured and otherwise, if I thought it necessary to prove, in this 
place, that the improvement of the police, and of the administration 
of criminal justice, has been most rapid, and is at this moment pro- 
gressive. Not only have great exertions been made; but, in spite 
of every obstacle, the insullicient number of the Civil Service,—the 
apathy of the great body of the people,—and the wretched moral 
character of the Native executive oflicers,—those exertions have, to 
a very gratifying extent, been crowned with success. But no one 
denies, that much, very much, remains to be done; and no one is 
looking behind him, or contemplating repose. Many able heads, 
honest hearts, and active energies, are straining every nerve in the 
race of improvement andamelioration. 1 am sure that the spur is 
not required, at any rate its wanton infliction upon willing minds is 
most earnestly to be deprecated: the civilians of Bengal demand 
nothing more than ‘a fair field and no favour ;’ but they solemnly 
protest against being judged, at this time of day, upon the evidence 
contained in the 5th Report,—a hardship of which they have too 
often to complain. It would be just as reasonable to hold the pre- 
sent British Ministry answerable for the Walcheren expedition, or 
to saddle upon my Lord Goderich the luminous financial arrange- 
ments of Mr. Nicholas Vansittart. 

Yet the Indian Government is cailed up, vear after year, to stand 
its trial upon charges of twenty years’ standing, founded on a state 
of things which has long ceased to exist. Strachey and Tytler are 
referred to without moderation or mercy; Myr. James Stuart is 
quoted as evidence of the prevalence of decoity in Kishennuggur ; 
(the essayist taking it for granted, that police and crime in that dis- 
trict have remained in statu quo since 1808 ;) and an editor, who 
professes to be peculiarly well qualified to discuss subjects con- 
nected with the Government of India, very gravely accuses us (pub- 
licans and sinners with a vengeance) of extorting from the wretched 
Ryots nine-tenths of the produce of thesoil.* It may not be necessary 
to refute the last absurdity with the same solemnity with which it is 
advanced ; but I forturately possess the means of proving to the 
conviction of your contributor, if facts have any weight with him, 
that the efficiency of our police has increased within the last fifteen 
or eighteen years to an extent for which it might be difficult to find 
a parallel in the West. 
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You are doubtless aware, Sir, that gang-robbery (decoity) has 
long been the peculiar scourge of the districts of Bengal Proper, to 
which, comparatively speaking, it is confined ; and that the district 
of Kishennuggur, above mentioned, was formerly notorious as the 
principal officina of the perpetrators of those enormities. The 
subjoined statement will demonstrate that our officers of police have 
done something in that quarter towards the suppression of the for- 
midable crime in question ; and that Sir James Stuart's often quoted 
taunt is not applicable to the present day.* 

Number of gang-robberies committed in the district of Kishen- 
nugur : 
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I annex proof that the improvement has been general; that the 
remedy has been applied to the constitution, not to the topical sore. 

Number of gang-robberies committed in the Lower Provinces, 
including the jurisdiction of the Calcutta, Dacca, Moorshedabad, 
and Patna Courts of Circuit : 
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or less than half the number perpetrated in the single district of 
Kishennuggur seventeen years before. If your contributor thinks 
it worth while to make inquiries in the proper quarter, he may con~ 
vince himself that improvement in the department of police has not 
been confined to the suppression of decoity. 
But a revision of the courts of justice is required. It is grievous 

to be so pestered by the truism of a poppinjay, who 

‘ Sports his small beer with the air of a chap, 

Who believes it himself an exceeding strong tap,’ 
and who thinks it worth his while to inform the world, in the com- 
mencement of the second quarter of the 19th century, that the civi- 
lisation and prosperity of a country mainly depend on the rapidity of 
communication and facility of intercourse.’ Really, Sir, this is an 
observation which I should have rather expected to fall from the 
pen of a writing-master, together with ‘evil communications cor- 





* ‘In the department of the police, the Review is no less mortifying. 
For a very long period, our unhappy subjects have been the victims of 
atrocities, of which language could offer only a feeble portraiture ; and 
these horrors have been most prevalent in districts which have been 
longest under British authority, and are nearest to the metropolis of the 
empire.’ But Mr, James Stuart was a pessimist of the first water. 
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rupt good manners, and the like, than from that of a contributor to 
‘ The Quarterly Review.’ It may be interesting to him te know, 
hewever, that the Governor-General in Council has been so much 
impressed with the solidity as well as novelty of the aphorism, that 
his Lordship has ordered it to be printed in letters of gold, like the 
Duke of York’s speech, and forwarded as a circular, ‘for the infor- 
mation and guidance of the civil establishment throughout British 
India. To provide, at the same time, for the amusement of the 
military branch of the Service, the elaborate calculation attached as 
a note to page 136 of ‘The Review, has been transmitted, through 
the Adjutant-General, to every corps in the army, together with a 
copy of ‘ De Moivre. You may depend upon it, Sir, that the 
‘ want of means of returning to Europe to retire’ is the only part of 
the ‘ frightful picture’ to which your gallant fellow-countrymen will 
attach any credit. The rest is ‘mere moonshine in water.’ 

You must let me have my laugh out, Sir ; for the owl-like gravity 
of your contributor would be too much for the sleeping philosopher 
himself. But I must turn back ; for it is as clear as assertion can 
make it, that our courts of justice require revision. Here, however, 
I must confess my inability to follow the Reviewer; for the laconic 
brevity of his charge completely baffles confutation. If he mean 
that judicial business has vastly increased whilst our establishments 
here remained comparatively stationary,—we plead guilty to the 
accusation. We might tell him that our common native land is in 
the same predicament ; that the Judges, even in that country, can- 
not make forty-eight hours out of a day and night; and that the 
money standing in the name of the Accountant to the Court of 
Chancery, which in 1800 (seven years subsequent to the establish- 
ment of the existing judicial system in Bengal) was 17,563,0001, 
had risen in 1825 to 39,174,000/. In England they account for this 
and other facts of a similar bearing, by supposipg that, with the 
wealth of a country, the extension of agriculture, and the increase 
of manufactures and commerce, points of collision are multiplied, 
and subjects of dispute arise. But, with reference to India, the 
existence of a parallel state of things is always charitably attributed 
to the spirit of litigation which our system has given birth to and 
fostered,—as if Hindoos were not litigious in the days of Orme,* 
and as if they alone were not subject to the universal law of cause 
and effect. But I promise your contributor, in the name of the 
Bengal Civil Service, that, whenever he will afford the local Govern- 
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* © That pusillanimity and sensibility of spirit which renders the Gen- 
toos incapable of supporting the contentions of danger, disposes them as 
much to prosecute litigious contests.’......‘ The only instance in which 
they seem to have a contempt of money, is their profusion of it in pro- 
curing redress and revenge of injuries at the bar of justice. Nothing can 
be more adapted to the feminine spirit of a Gentoo, than the animosities 
of a law-suit.’—Orme. 
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ment the means of doubling the judicial branch of their establish- 
ment, and provide the funds to pay them, the system may very 
safely be allowed to remain in statu quo. Or, (for there is an alter- 
native,) let him enlighten us with some secret in moral alchemy, 
by which we may render a class of our Native subjects trust-worthy, 
and trusted by their brethren; and our courts of justice will require 
no revision. Let him do any thing, in short, but chatter about 
matters the difficulties of which have occupied and bafiled his bet- 
ters for the last five-and-thirty years. 

The heaviest charge which your contributor has brought against 
the Indian Government is still behind, and it is well worth while, 
for the sake of their character for common judgment and sagacity, 
to examine it somewhat in detail. For, if it be well founded, it is 
most desirable that their gross incapacity for the performance of the 
high and responsible duties entrusted to them by their country, 
should be exposed to public scorn and indignation, and that no time 
should be lost in recalling them to stand their trial before a more 
formal tribunal. On the other hand, you will, I am sure, have the 
‘andour to admit, that the person who brings forward allegations of 
so grave a character against high functionaries in such a publication 
as ‘ The Quarterly Review,’ is deeply committed for their truth, 
and must expect them to recoil upon his own head, in the shape of 
shame and contempt, if it can be clearly shown that he has not 
only spoken loosely and without book, but-that the real facts of the 
case are diametrically opposed to his statement; and that he has 
fallen headlong into error of the least pardonable nature,—ground- 
less calumny directed against the absent, either wilfully, or from 
sheer neglect to avail himself of the ample means of information 
upon such subjects within the reach of every manin England, who 
has a few shillings at command. 


Let the charge be stated in your contributor’s own language, and 
then mark, Sir, how plain a tale shall put him down; and judge 
whether the terms in which I have spoken of his strictures, be dis- 
proportioned to their offensiveness. 


‘Under the bare possibility, however, of an irruption by any 
Power, from the only remaining point where our Eastern pos- 
sessions are open to such a scourge, and from which all suc- 
cessful irruptions have invariably proceeded, the mountainous 
regions in the north-west, it behoves us to have a jealous eye to- 
wards that quarter. It is a quarter, we must say, that has hitherto 
been singularly neglected ; our great armies and splendid establish- 
ments are merely confined to the sea coasts, where they are the 
least necessary ; the lower extremities of the great Indian body are 
well clothed, and fringed with costly garniture, while the head and 
trunk are left exposed and naked. On the south-eastern frontier, 
where no danger can now be apprehended, we keep up a large 
army to sicken and die in the swamps and jungles of the Ganges, 
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the Hoogly, and Burrampooter ; while on the north-western fron- 
tier, where every thing is to be apprehended, and where the moun- 
tain air breathes health and vigour into the human frame, we have 
no army at all. It must strike every body who travels northerly, 
as it did the intelligent Heber, how impossible it is to govern the 
remote provinces in that quarter from Calcutta, and how desirable 
to establish a separate presidency for Northern and Central India, 
either at Agra, Delhi, Meerut, or Singur, and to occupy military 
positions on the extreme northern frontier. The distance from 
Calcutta to this extreme northern frontier is 1200 or 1300 miles, 
and would require some months for the march of an army. What 
mischief, then, might occur from the sudden inroads of the neigh- 
bouring tribes, before a suflicient force could be marched thither 
from head-quarters for their expulsion. 


‘ Now, I can scarcely conceive a graver charge against a Govern- 
ment than is contained in the above brief passage, (an admirable 
specimen of condensation in slander,) comprising, as it does, firstly, 
an allegation that the local rulers of India are so weak and inhuman 
as to keep a large army in unhealthy quarters to “ sicken and die;”’ 
and, secondly, a broad assertion that they are so utterly unac- 
quainted with the country which they administer, and its position 
and relation as to foreign Powers, as to leave the only quarter on 
which it is assailable unprotected by any “army at all.” These 
are strong words ; your contributor is nervous in assertion; let us 
see how the facts bear him out. 


‘ Firstly, as to unhealthy quarters. It is well known to every 
man acquainted with this side of India, that the country above 
Bhaugulpore, from whence the central provinces commence, is as 
healthy as the Dooab, or indeed any part of the western provinces ; 
and that the districts between Shahabad and Benares furnish a very 
large proportion of our sepoys, to whom, therefore, the climate may 
be supposed congenial. Europeans, too, I think, retain their health 
and vigour as well at Dinapore, (Patna,) Ghazeepore, and Benares, 
(the most considerable military stations in that part of the country,) 
as at Cawnpore or Meerut; many persons, indeed, suffering less 
from the effects of climate in the central provinces than farther to 
the north-west; where the hot winds, which blow in May and June, 
particularly at Agra, Delhi, and Cawnpore, are very distressing and 
debilitating. Even at Meerut, during that season, I have seen the 
thermometer, at 10 p. m., standing at 92°. 


‘I therefore suppose, as the words used by your contributor 
would seem to imply, that the “swamps and jungles of the Ganges, 
the Hoogley, and the Burrampooter,’ do not extend beyond the 
Rajmahal hills ; and that, consequently, we must look between the 
northern limit of Bengal Proper, and the “ sea coasts,” for the large 
army which the Bengal Government, composed as a body of men 
of “ very extraordinary merits,” philanthropically keep up, “ where 
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no danger can now be apprehended,” “ to sicken and die” from 
malaria and miasma. 


‘ Now, there is a little red book, y’cleped a “ Bengal Army List,” 
published monthly, in Calcutta, “ by authority,” but “ sold also by 
Messrs. Kingsbury, Parbury, and Allen, Leadenhall Street, and 
J. M. Richardson, Cornhill, London,” (as its label runs,) to which 
it is very convenient to refer in such matter-of-fact matters as the 
relative disposition of the army, concerning which it purports to 
treat; and I, for one, have a habit of so doing, before I commit 
myself by talking, much more by writing, about such matters. 
Your contributor could scarcely have seen a later one than that of 
January last, now before me, in which I find somewhat more than 
nine pages devoted to the “ distribution of the army.” I also find 
that, including the six extra regiments unnumbered, but fully 
oflicered, the Bengal Native army consists of seventy-four regi- 
ments of infantry, and ten of light cavalry, besides two regiments of 
Europeans, artillery, engineers, &c. I am also instructed, that “ the 
Presidency division” includes all the troops quartered below the 
Rajmahal hills above referred to. 


‘ Inquiring further, I ascertain that, within the “ Presidency divi- 
sion,” including Penang, and the other settlements in that quarter, 
our new possessions in Arracan, and the frontier of Assam, are 
quartered neither more nor less than sixteen regiments of Native 
infantry ; that two of them are severally stationed at Cuttack and 
Midnapore, both, as is generally agreed, very healthy posts ; and 
one whole corps, and five companies of another, are at Penang. Of 
the remaining thirteen and a half regiments, six and a half are sta- 
tioned at Barrackpore, and form, in fact, the garrison of Fort Wil- 
liam, doing duty at Government House, the Mint, Treasury, and 
other guards, intrusted only to regulars, whilst the “ large army,” 
upon the south-east frontier, is thus composed : 


* Head-quarters, Dacca ..........c0c-ceecseee 44th Regt. N. I. 
SUMAIPOFE. . os 6.8. est ee 13th ditto, ditto 
POM FA Bin ses dk aa ee 54th ditto, ditto 
Chittagong .. 20.665 .ssetseeee 52d ditto, ditto 
Sandoway in Arracan......... 68th ditto, ditto 


‘ The single regiment left unaccounted for is quartered at Ber- 
hampore (Moorshedabad.) 


‘ Let your contributor, Sir, digest this statement, “ with what 
appetite he may,” always keeping in mind the disguised army in 
attendance upon the two kings of Brentford. On a frontier, ex- 
tending from Cooch Behar to Cape Nevrais, more than ten degrees 
of latitude, the Bengal Government keep up a force of five regi- 
ments of regular infantry, and not one corps of cavalry ; and this is 
the “large army’ maintained to “ sicken and die” amidst the 
swamps and jungles of the Ganges, the Hoogly, and Burrampooter! 
Barrackpore, the only military station upon the Hoogly, with the 
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exception of Fort William, being neither swampy nor covered with 
jungle, has been the chosen country residence of the Governors- 
General since the days of Lord Wellesley, who built the villa there, 
and laid out a beautiful park, and is, moreover, a favourite retreat 
of invalids and delicate ladies from the dust and glare of the “ city 
of palaces.” 


‘ So much for the south-eastern frontier, and the disproportioned 
army maintained to defend it. Let us now turn, in the second 
place, to our boundary on the north-west, which is exposed, without 
protection, to the sudden inroads of the neighbouring tribes, who 
must be left in quiet possession of our provinces in that quarter, 
until a sufficient force can be “ marched thither from head-quarters 
for their expulsion !” 

‘ The note of admiration, Sir, is of your notable contributor’s 
own affixion; but I will teach him that “ nil admirari” is a wise 
maxim ; for he will have, as Hajji Baba says, “ to eat much dirt in 
this matter,” to say nothing of his own words. It will, I am sure, 
delight a gentleman so deeply interested in the safety of the 
English empire in the East, to learn, that, comparatively speaking, 
almost every soldier, and every tumbril of “ our great armies and 
splendid establishments,” are so stationed as to defend our north- 
western frontier without a march of 1,200 or 1,300 miles; and 
(which will still further surprise him) that there is no tribe in 
that quarter from whom any sudden inroad can reasonably be ex- 
pected. 

‘ That old fox, Runjeet Singh, will never push his Seik horse 
upon British bayonets. He will certainly endeavour, at least, to instil 
the same prudent policy into the mind of his successor. When I 
was at Delhi, some years ago, I saw a Native newspaper, written 
at the Seik court, and giving an account of a review which had 
lately taken place in the presence of Runjeet Singh, and some French 
or Russian officers in his service; for the Persian orthography of 
European proper names renders it impossible to distinguish Gaul 
from Muscovite. The cavalry appeared to have executed their 
manceuvres with some eclat ; for Runjeet inquired, from one of his 
European officers, how many of his troopers could cope success- 
fully with a regiment of British infantry. “Not an hundred thou- 
sand, please your Majesty,’ was the uncourtly reply of the blunt 
soldier. With respect to all the other “ tribes,” there is much more 

danger that our overgrown empire should swallow them up, than 
that they should madly run their heads into the lion’s mouth by any 
“ sudden inroad.” ‘The former tributaries of the Mahrattas and 
Amee Khan, are about as formidable to British India, as the gipsy 
“ tribes” to the safety of the Tower of London. 

‘ But, if they were to come, your contributor, Sir, says that there 
is no army to meet and repulse them. Aye, indeed! look to your 
laurels, my Lord Combermere ; for the axe of a reviewer is at their 
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roots. What has become of the gallant army, nearly 30,000 strong, 
which you gathered round Bhurtpore ; did they start into existence 
like the armed men of Cadmus, and has the earth re-swallowed her 
growth? But why should I trouble your Lordship, when the little 
red “ Army List” is so faithful and precise?) What says “ my little 
counsellor ?”” 

€ « Troops in the Cawnpore Division, January, 1827.—1 regiment 
King’s infantry ; 1 ditto ditto dragoons; 2 ditto Native light ca- 
valry ; Native infantry, 2d, 3d, Sth, 9th, 14th, 26th, 29th, 32d, 
34th, 36th, 42d, 5lst, 57th, 2d extra, 3d ditto :—total fifteen 
regiments. 

*“ Meeruth Division.—1 regiment King’s infantry ; 1 ditto ditto 
dragoons; 2 ditto ditto Company's Europeans; 5 ditto Native 
light cavalry; Native infantry, Ist, 4th, 5th, 6th, 11th, 12th, 15th, 
17th, 18th, 2st, 23d, 35th, 37th, 41st, 53d, 55th, 58th, 60th, 
63d, 64th :—total twenty regiments. 

*“ Rajpootana Field Force.—1 regiment light cavalry; 19th, 
33d, and 55th regiments Native infantry. 

*« Meywaur Head Quarters Neemuch.—1 regiment light cavalry ; 
10th, 31st, and 48th regiments Native infantry. 


*** Saugor Division.—24th, 38th, 39th, 43d, 45th, and 5th extra 
tegiments Native infantry. Of the remainder, seven regiments of 
Native infantry were quartered in the Benares division, together 
with one corps of light cavalry and one regiment of King’s 
infantry. Within the Patna division, only four regiments of Native 
infantry were posted.” 

* Now, Sir, let your ingenious contributor procure a map of Hin- 
doostan, and endeavour to find out upon its ample bosom, the names 
Cawnpore, Meeruth, Rajpootana, Neemuch, and Saugor, the which 
he denominates “Singur.’’ Let him place a red wafer on each of 
those words, and then rejoice himself in the assurance that within 
the tracts of country, of which those places are, severally, the head 
quarters, were stationed, (at the moment of his penning his re- 
marks,) two regiments of King’s infantry, two regiments of the 
Company's Europeans, two regiments of King’s dragoons, nine 
regiments of Native light cavalry, and forty-seven corps of Native 
infantry, besides the whole of the horse, and a great proportion of 
the foot artillery, (who have a large depdt at Agra,) Colonel 
Skinner's celebrated irregular horse, (two regiments,) Gardner’s, and 
other corps of the same description. It will also comfort him to 
know that the Bombay army has a strong force quartered at 
Maow. The aggregate number of these details certainly exceeds 
60,000 men; but the author of article five may set his mind at 
rest with the assurance, that the appearance of a squadron of his 
Majesty's 16th lancers, with one corps of Skinner's horse, and two 
twelve-pounders of the horse artillery, upon one of the fine, dusty 
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plains of the north-western frontier, would produce an effect very 
little short of magical dispersion upon any of the “ neighbouring 
tribes,” that might venture, under some lamentable infatuation, 
upon a “ sudden inroad” into our territories. He may believe me, 
that it would be by no means necessary to march a force from 
“ head quarters for their expulsion.” The poor man, to be con- 
sistent, must suppose that the whole force employed against Bhurt- 
pore was marched 1,200 or 1,300 miles from Caleutta! They must 
have reached their destination terribly foot-sore. 


‘One word more, Sir, and I have done. I left England during 
the literary reign of Mr. Gifford, and I am not certain that I am 
correctly informed with regard even to your name. But I have an 
abstract, though, at the same time, an unfeigned, respect for the 
editor of such a publication as “The Quarterly Review,’—and 
honour to the land I love so dearly,—and, paradoxical as it may 
sound, I esteem it the more, perhaps, because its politics are not 
mine. Indian though I be, a tropical sun has not yet bleached all 
my English feelings out of me, and I regard honest, manly discus- 
sion, and the unshackled expression of opinion, as the very breath of 
my nostrils. I should, therefore, be a traitor to my own most 
deep-rooted opinions, if I did not desire that the attention of the 
public in England should be directed far more frequently than un- 
happily it is to the state of British India, to the conduct of their 
sons and brothers who have been delegated to govern this noble 
country, and to the effect of their measures and policy upon the 
happiness of the Natives, our common fellow-subjects. These are 
the sentiments of every educated Englishman in India; we desire 
the notice and supervision of our wise and intelligent countrymen : 
we will bow to their censures, and endeavour to render ourselves 
worthy of their commendations. But we will not tamely submit 
to be made the butt for the headless arrows of every flippant and 
ignorant authorling who scribbles for a periodical, even though the 
editor of “The Quarterly Review” should, through oversight, 
permit such a person to eke out his contribution about Russians 
and Turcomans, by devoting, in a careless picktooth sort of manner, 
two or three tail paragraphs to the criticism of every branch of the 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical policy of the British empire in the 
East. In the words of my Lord Liverpool's pencil note, “ It is too 
bad.” We have been told by Mr. Buckingham that our Judges do 
not understand the languages in which they administer the laws, 
and a hundred other statements, as false and foolish, have been 
sounded and reiterated upon the ears of the English public; and 
we have met the slanders with contemptuous silence. But there is 
a point beyond which endurance is weak and culpable self-abandon- 
ment. What is frequently, loudly, and uncontradictedly repeated, 
will, by the great mass of readers, be believed without examination 
or inquiry. Your contributor has just turned the screw of misre- 
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presentation beyond what moral nerves and sinews can quietly 
submit to, and the consequences have fallen on his head. Let him 
remain silent for the future, or I pledge myself to hang him where 
the finger of scorn shall point at him, till he be convinced that 
notoriety and reputation are not always convertible terms. 


‘Once again, Sir, let me assure you that I only blame you for 
suffering such “small game” to flutter through the pages of the 
publication that you sway. To the public and literary characters 
of England, we look up as children to anelder brother. They are 
our loadstars, the branches of the mighty tree from which we are 
scions, and we give them honour accordingly. But, if we be babes 
in knowledge and the science of Government, let us be fed with 
pure milk, not with the frothy, vapid, and offensive wringings of a 
mind, which, though we tax our humility to the uttermost, we can- 
not admit to be on a par with the lowest of our own leaders. 


“We trust we have within our realm, 
Five hundred good as he.” 


‘ Let it be remembered that the lance, formerly borne by a gallant 
soldier, was only good for laughter in the grasp of Goose Gibbie ; 
and that even the editorial “ we’ only adds to the ridicule that 
attaches itself to the essay of a writer who ventures into waters 
which the line of his understanding is utterly unable to fathom ; 
whose wisdom consists in vague assertions, and truisms, whose date 
is beyond the memory of man; and who is coxcomb enough to 
suppose that the local Governors of British India are so low in the 
scale of intellect and knowledge, as to be taught the art of ruling by 
one who never governed any living creature but a housemaid and a 
foot-boy, cr,—more questionably,—his wife. I have the honour to 


be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
‘A Benoa Crvizian.’ 


Remarks or THE Inpran Epiror. 


‘ We must protest against the assumption that every writer who 
complains of the defects of the system of Indian administration is 
attacking those entrusted with the execution of it; we maintain that 
there is not the slightest inconsistency in ascribing to the civil ser- 
vice as a body, “ extraordinary merit,” and still denouncing the sys- 
tem which they are entrusted to administer as the very worst which 
exists in any dependency of Great Britain; and in support of this 
opinion we need only advert to two obstacles which are sufficient in 
themselves to defeat the best intentions and the best efforts of that 
body, viz. want of power and want of means. A Bengal Civilian, 
though he construes “ The Quarterly’s” attack upon the system into 
an attack, not upon the whole body of the civil service, but upon the 
Bengal branch of it, of which he is a member, seems himself to ad- 
mit, in some passages, that there are obstacles to improvement which 
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the utmost zeal and skill cannot overcome ; for instance, when he 
refers for illustration to the want of candour which would be exhi- 
bited in abusing poor Robinson Crusoe for not having built a better 
boat or wheel-barrow, without taking into account the badness of 
the tools with which he had to work, and, he might have added, 
without also allowing for the limited number of his assistants in the 
task. We do not find that the reviewer is guilty of this want of 
candour attributed to him. It is not so much a complaint against 
the workmen that he intends, as a complaint that they are not sup- 
plied with proper materials. Thus, for example, when he talks of 
making good roads, and opening canals, as of great importance, 
though we believe him most felicitously ignorant of all that has been 
done in that way, it is equally clear, that under the existing system, 
the Company’s servants cannot be held accountable for not having 
done more, so long as the cry from home is still for tribute, and they 
have only the power to recommend the application, and not to apply 
the revenue to these great public purposes. It is no secret that every 
diversion of the public revenue from the channel of remittance, is a 
source of complaint and of reproof from home. It is mentioned in 
a note inthe work “Colonial Policy,’ &c. thatthe re-opening of one of 
Shah Jehan’s canals of irrigation, drawn from the Jumna, is one of 
the most considerable things the British Government has done ; it 
cost 24,000/., and this in a country from which the Company are 
stated to draw a revenue exceeding twenty millions! Under such a 
system, when a public writer complains of the administration of the 
country as defective—that some of the most essential features of a 
good Government are wanting here, it is clear that he cannot fairly 
be considered as attacking the body of men who are entrusted to 
apply, and not to change it. 


‘ The Reviewer affirms, that we require a revision of the Courts 
of Justice, a more efficient police, and an increase of the means of 
instruction to the people. Does“ A Bengal Civilian” refute or deny 
these assertions ? No such thing; but, interpreting them into an 
attack upon the Bengal Civil Service, he turns round and asks, whe- 
ther the Reviewer thinks that the Indian administration and its exe- 
cutive officers have been resting on their oars, or dofling the world 
aside, regardless of all improvement; and whether they can be 
awakened to a sense of their duty by a few meagre hints, &c., care- 
lessly thrown in at the close of an article on Russian Missions. We 
agree with a Bengal Civilian in condemning the manner in which the 
Reviewer has introduced and treated subjects of such importance. 
It would be discreditable even in a daily newspaper, got up with all 
the haste which is inevitable in such a publication, and sent to press 
with all itsimperfections on its head: to a work like “The Quarterly,” 
it is utterly disgraceful ; for, although the writer disclaims the inten- 
tion of doing more than throwing out a few loose hints, the subjects 
to which these hints apply ought not to be treated in such a loose 
manner. Whileweconcede to “ A Bengal Civilian,” then, that the Re- 
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viewer merits his censure, we do not think he has at all shown that 
the writer's complaints against the system of our Indian Government 
are unfounded. He has stated, indeed, that there has been an im- 
provement, in certain districts, in the administration of criminal jus- 
tice ; and he has demonstrated, that there has been an improvement 
in the police in the lower provinces of Bengal, as exemplified in the 
diminution of gang-robbery. We know, too, that some good roads 
have been made, and that others are in progress ; but we scarcely 
think that rapidity of intercourse, and facility of communication, can 
be said to have arrived at such perfection in this country, as that the 
very idea of suggesting their importance should be deemed sufficient 
to discompose the gravity of the reader. We have not yet, that we 
know of, such a thing in the country as a mounted dawk, and we 
believe that the rapidity of communication amounts to about 80 * 
miles per day. When we consider, then, how long we have possessed 
the country, and the amount of tribute which the Company have 
drawn from it, it is not to be wondered at that a public writer in 
England should really consider, that the importance of rapidity and 
facility of communication had not been duly estimated by the sove- 
reigns of India. 

‘ “A Bengal Civilian” treats with great contempt the assertion that 
the Courts of Justice require revision. It is certainly vague and 
unsatisfactory language, and might probably be applied to all Courts 
of Justice in the world, certainly to all we ever heard or read of ; 
but the defect in the judicial administration of India, is not merely 
that judicial business has increased while that system has remained 
stationary,—it is that that system never was, and it never will be, 
adequate to administer justice to the people of India. “ A Bengal 
Civilian” has endeavoured to show, that there has been great im- 
provement : he will not, therefore, be judged by the evidence of the 
fifth report. We refer him, then, to the papers of Sir Hyde East, re- 
cently published, in which some of the most material defects of our 
judicial system are enumerated, and also to Sir John Malcolm's 
Political History of India. This last author is evidently disposed to 
view the institutions which have been bred and fostered by the Bri- 
tish power with a favourable eye ; but he gives an unfavourable pic- 
ture of our judicial system, with all the alterations and improvements 
which have been made and introduced. He considers the system of 
police defective also ; but the most effectual means of improving 
both are not likely to find favour in his eyes, and are wholly passed 
over by him. We should like to know what changes of the exist- 
ing system can ever enable some few hundred of the Company’s ser- 
vants, however great their zeal and talents, assisted by Native officers 
only, (whose “‘insolence and venality” are of themselves in most in- 
stances sufficient to deter the approach of a suitor to their courts,) 
to administer justice effectually to eighty or a hundred millions of 





* The shipping report from Kedgeree comes in at this fine season after 
noon! 
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people? The idea is preposterous. ‘The measures to which we 
have alluded must be the basis of any substantial improvement, 
either in the system of administering justice, or in that of our police 
—they are Colonisation and the Freedom of the Press. Of the man- 
ner in which they would operate on both systems, it cannot be ne- 
cessary to speak : it is obvious. What, for example, constitutes at 
this moment the efficiency of the police of England? Is it the abi- 
lity and persevering application of our Sir Richard Birnies and Co- 
nants, or the thief-catching talents of our Lavenders? No; it is 
our moral police, the freedom of the press, and the rapidity of com- 
munication, which insure the security of life, and liberty, and pro- 
perty in England. In that part of the concluding portion of the 
letter of “ A Bengal Civilian,’ which adverts to the distribution of our 
army, he has most triumphantly refuted the assertions of the Re- 
viewer. As to what is urged by the Reviewer, it is a mere repeti- 
tion, in briefer form, of what has been recently stated in “ Blackwood,” 
and has been advanced by fifty writers. The condition of the Native 
officers in the army is the source of complaint. It is a subject, in- 
deed, which deserves the most serious consideration ; but, while the 
writer condemns the injustice of such a system, he takes no trouble 
to investigate the difficulties that might impede a change for the 
better: nor, essential as it is on his own showing, does he in direct 
terms propose it, but contents himself with a puerile remark, that, if 
the evil cannot be mended, we must endeavour to make it as endura- 
ble as we can by other indulgences, as we give children sweetmeats 
or sugar to get them to swallow a bitter pill, or a nauseous lotion. 
Such is the manner in which the affairs of India are discussed by a 
Quarterly Reviewer! As for the assertion, that the conduct of our 
Native soldiers in the Burmah war, or at Bhurtpore, affords any 
cause to doubt their allegiance, such an assertion merits no more 
than an indignant denial. Ifa man were to affirm, that the figure 
of Britannia on the top of Government-house were an elephant, with 
a howdah upon it, we should hardly be expected to take the trouble 
of explaining to him the difference in form between a woman and 
an elephant, in order to convince him of his folly. We can no more 
be expected to enumerate instances of the discipline and devoted 
courage of the Sepahis, in order to refute a slander unsupported by 
any attempt at proof, or by any appeal to facts. 

‘ We have no more to say at present to “A Bengal Civilian,” except 
that, while speaking for himself, and the body of which he is a mem- 
ber, he desires that the attention of the public of England should be 
more frequently directed “ than it unhappily is,’ to the state of Bri- 
tish India, we think it would be more consistent at least to speak a 
little less contemptuously than he does of the only work which is 
chiefly, almost exclusively, devoted to the promotion of that object, 
we mean “ The Oriental Herald.” If he should have adopted the 
erroneous notion, that the Editor is hostile to the service to which he 
belongs, let him refer to the June number of his work, and we think 
he will retract that opinion, —Bengal Hurkaru. 
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SPIRITUALITIES. 


In solemn commune of the lone still night, 


When, shrined in heaven, the stars shone bright and clear, 


Shedding on earth dim shadowings of that light 
Whose heavenly radiance gleams o’er glory’s sphere, 
I oft have mused on that recoiling fear, 

That shuddering awe which bows the human mind, 
When beckoning shadows in the gloom appear, 

Or sheeted phantoms wail in midnight wind,— 

Dread visitants uncalled unto their kind. 


And it hath seem’d an awful thing and strange, 
That shrieking spirits and unblest should roam 
Unarm’'d o'er earth, for ever bringing change, 
Sorrow, and death—prophetic shades of doom ; 
Mystery of mysteries ! Not e’en the tomb 
Can yield repose to wandering souls unblest ; 
But from sepulchral darkness they must come, 
From their lone slumbers and their chill unrest, 
And with mute horror freeze the well-spring of the breast. 


Here man and prophets, skill’d in subtle lore, 

With scornful unbelief have vainly striven ; 
Shadows uncouth have gloom’d on dusky shore, 

And dark bleak heath in the dim summer even, 

And forms have glimmer'd o'er the twilight heaven, 
E’en to the eyes of wisdom, unlike earth’s ; 

And shrieks, upon the howling tempest driven, 
Blanch’d rosy cheeks round merry crackling hearths, 
And frantic mothers mourn’d o’er diabolic births. 


The lamp’s red light hath suddenly turn’d dim ; 
Strange voices moan’d along the fair blue sky, 

From bridal halls hath wail’d the funeral hymn, 
And fear hath clouded the inquiring eye, 
And shaken the proud heart in mastery, 

When faltering voices awful knowledge sought, 
And pale lips quiver'd, breathless for reply 

To daring question of mysterious nought, 

Whose hollow accents fell, annihilating thought. 


Mail'd knights, their helms and gorgets streaming blood, 
And their rent banners spotted with red gore, 
Have blown their war-horns in the midnight wood 
Louder than rocking thunder’s echo'd roar ; 
And coal-black steeds, mid lightning flashes, o’er 
The precipice have leapt, and clatter’d on 
Through craggy dells, by ocean’s pebbly shore, 
While the dead horsemen from their eyes of stone 
Flash’d forth a demon light and raised a hollow moan. 
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Mid the deep forest of the Odenwold } 
Or haunted Hartz, the traveller hath pass’d ) 
Swift, while his heart in terror’s grasp grew cold, 
As fiends swept by in every mountain blast, 
Mutter’d his name, and bade the victim haste 
Where the dread vampire feasted on his child, 
Or ravening lust possess’d his wife at last ; 
Then on the wretch the prophet fiend hath smiled, 
And vanish'd in wreathed flame amid the darkening wild ! 


The murderer hath started from his feast, 
When the loud summons shook his castle gate, 
And on his tongue died merry tale and jest 
At the dread warning of triumphant fate ; 
Through moss-grown towers and vast halls desolate 
Till morn hath echoed the slow, armed tread ; 
And, when the ancient chieftain whilom sate, 
Unearthly eyes have gleam’d, as if the dead 
Were throned in judgment o’er dark deeds of years long fled. 


Such things have been, if there be truth in oath, 

And mighty men been overcome with dread, 7 
And holy priests of bell and cross, though loath } 

To quail before the inessential dead,— 

The wisest, bravest, purest, best, have fled 
From midnight wailings and mysterious forms, 

Nor dared to watch the unsounding feathery tread 
Of those who vanish’d in dark gathering storms— , 
Spirits, that howl’d away to their cold bed of worms. 


Poth and 


The world is full of fear—the fear of things 
All hearts can feel, but not an eye can see ; 
And this deep terror o’er the spirit flings 
Madness that fashions what can never be ; 
There’s not a cloud, a shadow, brook, or tree, 
That fear clothes not with horror, when the night 
Stands in the portal of eternity, ' 
And bids the demons speed upon their flight 
To tempt the sons of men—but part ere morning light. 


orm 


Barons have tumbled like their vassals, when 
Death shook his cearments off, and came among 
The living, like a victor ;—priests have then 
Clung to their shrines, e’en as the voiceless tongue 
Grew to the quivering palate ;—vaults have rung ' 
With vigil prayers and groans of agony, : 
And stripes of penance—and death dirges sung, { 
Till the scared worshippers arose to flee, 
And hurried, baflled in their power, in dark crowds franticly. 
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Amid the sacred silence of her cell q 
The vestal hath forgot to tell her beads, 
And listen’d to the agonising yell 
That fearfully reveal'd most fearful deeds ; 
Vain, then, were crucifix, and prayers, and creeds ; 
Vain the dim vigil and the patient fast ; 
Like the low moaning of sepulchral creeds, 
Sighs of a suffering spirit by her pass’d, 
And shrieks thro’ cloisters rang, the wildest and the last ! 


This awful fear and searching quest pervade 
All climes—all ages ; since the world was young, 
And Heaven's dread curse on all such knowledge laid, 
Since all earth's woes from one transgression sprung, 
The soul of man hath had no rest ; among 
Cyarean rocks Apollo's temple stood, 
Where, like Heaven's voice, prophetic echoes rung ; 
Rome had her countless fanes—her types of blood— 
And every nation seeks what none yet understood. 


These things, so awful in their mystery, fill 
The panting heart with horror past all speech, 
And shoot through every vein a quivering thrill, 
An awe that petrifies—beyond the reach 
Of human healing ; wisdom cannot teach 
Knowledge, nor lessen the wild fears that bear 
The spirit into madness ; preach, oh, preach 
In learned ignorance, to mocking air, 
Ye ministers of heaven! ye heralds of despair ! 


Tell us what ‘tis we dread—and what we are! 
Reveal your mission! rend away the veil! 
Doubt o’er us hangs, like a cold distant star, 
That shows but darkness ; ah! what can avail 
The oft-told errand—the dark dreamy tale 
Of life and death—of heaven, and earth, and hell ? 
Whence comes this wavering ? whence this midnight wail ? 
Where do the spirits of the buried dwell ? 
Boast ye of Heaven's high power—yet know not—cannot tell? 


Such things are ; but why, earth cannot reveal ! 
The air we breathe may be but spirits’ breath— 
Spirits that wander, for our woe or weal, 
Through the dark vale of sorrow and of death, 
Or oer the piny hill and blasted heath, 
For ever near—for ever whispering hope 
Or fear within us—to our bliss or scathe ; 
None mortal may with them in conflict cope— 
Their subtle nature doth elude our utmost scope ! 
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Strange is the tissue of our thought !_ the mind 

As a dim heaven of visions and of dreams, 
Where glories, passing, leave their hues behind, 

Duskily bright! The blending of the beams 

Of changeful thoughts, where each far onward streams, 
Tinting the other with Elysian light, 

Like twilight shed from hill-tops on blue streams, 
Throws o’er our life a vesture darkly bright, 
An interwoven robe of mingled day and night. 


Perchance we live and move but in a dream, 

For waking thoughts are oft like visions shown ; 
It nought avails that we should be or seem, 

For sleep and waking have the self-saine tone. 

We dream of things oft dreamt—of time long gone, 
E’en as remembrance brings back real things ; 

And the soft rays of former thoughts are strewn 
Through slumber, on the spirit’s shadowy wings, 
E’en as the eye beheld those strange imaginings ! 


So fine and subtle is the frame of spirits 

That they pervade the universe, and fling 
Glory o’er all that :nortal life inherits, 

Like a soft-eyed and ever-blooming spring. 

Thoughts slumber on each folded eagle-wing, 
Ready to shed their radiance when the soul 

Unfurls its pinions, while the bright birds sing, 
And heaven’s own rays from eyes of beauty roll, 
Like diamond stars that flash around the snowy pole. 


The lone heart lingers by the fount, and yearns 
To drink the bann’d cup of that awful lore, 
Which dwells amid the ashes of death’s urns, 
And is pour’d forth on that untravell’d shore, 
Whence parted spirits can return no more. 
But, oh! the quest is vain; the burning thirst 
Of knowledge never can be quench'd before 
The bonds that chain'd the struggling bosom burst, 
And the free soul departs—to realise the worst ! 


Like clouds o'er heaven, high thoughts float on the brain, 
And feelings on the heart, like sunlight haze 
O’er the blue mountain and the bloomy plain ; 
Mingled, they shed a momentary blaze, 
Then part, and gleam in thousand different ways ; 
But all grow dimmer in their distant flight, 
And fade away; nor can their faintless rays 
Pierce the dense gloom of that long future night, 
O’er whose Avernian shades dawns no celestial light. 
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But well the searching mind these shapes may deem, 
These sheeted apparitions, that appal 
The heart—no phantoms of creative dream, 
But sainted spirits, mourning nature's fall, 
The griefs, and stern adversities, and all 
The sad afflictions of our human state ; 
Or, dread avengers, at the eternal call 
Of blood, they come, the messengers of fate, 
And do such deeds unseen as words may not relate. 


Or messages of mercy may invite 

Blest ones to wander mid their own loved kin, 
That they may minister to their delight, 

And shield their erring hearts from mortal sin ; 

So by this gentle commune, they may win 
Transgressors from the path that leads to woe, 

And guide them where the holy enter in, 
The heaven of heavens—the home that cannot know 
Aught of that harrowing grief which visits all below. 


Oh, gentler thought and kindlier feelings wake, 
And man may learn to gaze upon the grave 
With strong love, void of terror, and to take 
Delight in converse there; no more a slave 
To his own fears and the wild winds that rave. 
But at His bidding, who fills all the air 
With storms or sunshine—who rules wind and wave, 
If hidden guilt nurse not thy heart’s despair, 
Go to the midnight tomb, and sit in silence there ! 


And hold communion with loved ones who sleep, 
Yet not unconscious of thy love and woe, 
In death’s own arms, yet in their bosoms keep 
That high affection thou to them didst show ; 
For thee their spirits still with first love glow, 
For thee they whisper in the evening wind 
Soft soothing words, that like still waters flow : 
‘ Though dead, our love yet lingers all behind— 
For thee we dwell in heaven, be thou to heaven resign’d !’ 


Oh, ‘tis a precious joy and bliss to me 
To know—to feel that thou art ever near, 
Thou best and dearest! fondly unto thee 
I pour forth all my woes—for thou wilt hear— 
Wilt hear and love the fonder, that the tear, 
Unfrequent shed, was shed for thee alone! 
Where’er I roam, though thou dost not appear, 
Yet thou art with me, dear departed one ! 
Once angel of the world—now cherub of Gop’s throne ! 
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I cannot fear the visitants of heaven, 
The haggard spectres of the midnight hour ; 
I love the starry brow of silent even— 
I love the decoy, distant moonlight bower ; 
No evil o'er the trusting heart hath power, 
But lovely messengers from heaven attend, 
And, like the rainbow bosom’d on the shower, 
Impart a rapture whensoe’er they bend 
Their flight, to cheer the heart of him who hath no friend. 


No friend among the world’s deceptive throng, 
Who smile and wound—who promise and forsake ; 
Whose faith is folly, and whose friendship wrong, 
Who talk and counsel while the heart doth break ! 
Oh, deeper than the stinging of the snake 
They wound, who bind their venom round the brain, 
And then deride the madden’'d wretch they make, 
And vaunt their wisdom on his writhing pain ! 
Worse than the worst of fiends ! Oh, let the arch-fiend reign ! 


Far better league thy faith with him of hell 

Than trust the pledge or oath of human thing ; 
There is more music in a funeral knell 

Than human voices, howsoe’er they sing ; 

There is more beauty in a raven’s wing 
Than in the heart that feeds alone on lies ; 

Fire, flood, plague, earthquake, each and all can bring 
More joy than man who makes the heart his prize, 
And on the deepest woes feasts his hell-flashing eyes. 


But let the world pass by! I know it well ; 
It much hath wrong’d me; but I will not bow 
To aught that wears the form of earth or hell : 
I never have done, and I will not now! j 
My heart long since breathed forth it changeless vow, 
Never to be of things I dwell among, 
Never to stoop or stain my spotless brow ; 
Never to do, howe’er I suffer wrong, 
And never blot one’s fame with an accursed tongue. 


So, guiding mid the erring ways of men 
My mind aright, I feel no terrors weigh 
Upon my bosom ; or by day, or when 
Night brings the time to meditate and pray. 
Without reproach, thus pass my hours away, 
And nought I seek for all that men aver ; 
They are to me mere things of breathing clay, 
That by their follies me from sin deter, 
And bid me oft, full fain, to life's young hours recur. 
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On tur CULTIVATION OF CoFFEE AT BANGALORE. 


[From an Indian Correspondent.} 


Tue cultivation of coffee at this place has never been carried to 
any extent. No individual paid attention to it until Major G. 
Waugh, an officer of the coast army, planted it in his garden, 
in the Native cavalry lines here, in 1814 and 1815, while he 
held the situation of military paymaster in Mysore, an office 
which he had filled for many years with great credit to him- 
self and benefit to the public. The shrubs planted by him are 
now of considerable size, and bear luxuriantly; great care was 
taken of them when young, regularly watering and manuring them. 
The situation of the plants in this garden is also very good, being 
near to a good tank, and sheltered by large trees of other descrip- 
tions. 

A few coffee plants are to be found in other gardens in the Can- 
tonment; but, for want of care and attention, they yield little. There 
are also a few very large trees in the fort, in a garden adjoining the 
old palace, occupied by the general officers commanding the My- 
sore division of the army. ‘These have, in some seasons, yielded very 
abundant crops, and have attained a greater size than any coffee 
plants to be found here, being about twenty feet high and full of 
branches. I understand they were planted in 1806 and 1807, bya Dr. 
Hayene, at that time botanist and naturalist in this establishment. 
They were originally raised here from the seed brought by Dr. 
Hayene, he having been the first person who introduced coffee into 
this place. He had also as fine plants in the Laul-Baug garden, but 
these, having been neglected until lately, have come to no perfection. 
There are some trifling plantations of coffee in villages adjacent to 
this ; but the Natives pay little attention to it, in consquence of the 
length of time that elapses, ere it begins to repay the cultivator, and 
the trouble attending it when young. 

From different Native gardeners, and others conversant with the 
subject, I have collected the following information: The plant 
is propagated by seeds which should be sown soon after they are 
gathered from the tree ; for, if kept any considerable time out of the 
ground after being gathered, they will become too dry to vegetate. 
A dark rich soil, rather dry, with a slight admixture of sand, or the 
rich red earth common in Mysore, is the fittest for the cultivation 
of coffee: on wet cold ground, or on clavey soils, the plants 
pine away, or vegetate slowly, and yield fruit of an inferior quality. 

A sheltered situation is found best for raising the plants from the 


seed. The ground ought to be well manured and turned up from 


twelve to fourteen inches deep, the mould broke and pulverised ; 
and, previously to the seed being planted, it ought to be formed into 
beds of four feet square. The berries intended for seed must be 
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allowed to become as fully ripe on the tree as when they are ga- 
thered for use, then to be rubbed out of the husks, and mixed up 
with a small quantity of wood ashes ; and, after being exposed for a 
few hours in the sun, they are put into the ground, about two inches 
deep, and six inches asunder. It has been found better to plant the 
bean whole than to separate it, the seed vegetating better, and pro- 
ducing much stronger and healthier plants. 


The beds on which the seed is planted must be regularly watered 
every twelve hours, if practicable ; not deluged, but gently watered, 
so as always to keep them moist. The plants will appear in forty or 
forty-five days, if the watering has been regularly attended to; but 
if this is neglected, from three to four months often elapse ere the 
plant appears, and then it is not a strong shoot. On the plant ap- 
pearing, attention must be paid to keep the beds free from weeds of 
every description ; these will sometimes spring up two plants to- 
gether, one of which should be destroyed. Unremitting care is re- 
quired during the two first months to rear the plants with atten- 
tion, sheltering them’ from heavy falls of rain or scorching heats, 
both of which are alike injurious. 

When about two months or ten weeks old, they will be from six 
to nine inches high, and are then transplanted to a second nursery, 
which must have been previously well turned up and richly ma- 
nured. The nurseries ought to be in sheltered situations, if amongst 
peach trees, or others not of so large a size as to preclude the air. 
The plants will come on quickly’in the second nursery ; they ought 
to be set from nine to twelve inches asunder, and continue here 
from twelve to eighteen months, attention being paid to water them 
daily, and every month slightly turning up the ground, adding some 
good manure, and keeping down all weeds. The plants are re- 
moved from this to the ground intended for the coffee plantation, 
which should be prepared in a similar manner to the nurseries ; they 
are here planted at a distance of from six to nine feet, according to 
the soils, holes being dug about two and a half feet deep, and filled 
up, on putting in the plant, with good earth and dung. After this 
the plant hgcomes very hardy, and requires but little attention, ex- 
cept in dry easons, when it must be watered. When the plant is 
removed, great care must be taken not to injure the roots, nor 
should they be kept any time out of the ground ; for, if the fibres be 
suffered to dry, they are apt to mould and perish soon after. At three 
years of age the plant begins to bear fruit, and at six years is in 
full bearing, and will continue in vigour from twelve to fifteen years, 
after which it fails ; trees of five or six years’ standing will yield 
yearly from four to six pounds, some of these large trees in the 
Fort, formerly mentioned, bear from ten to twelve pounds. The 

’ coffee plant is an evergreen, and yields a crop yearly ; it has a beau- 
tiful appearance at every season of the year, particularly when in 
blossom ; the flower being a pure delicate white from the time of 
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budding, and flowering until the fruit is gathered, includes a period 
of six months, and in wet seasons rather more. The fruit, when 
ripening, changes colour from green to a pale pink, and gradually 
becomes brighter as it ripens; when fully ripe, the husks are of a 
bright red like a cherry, and perfectly dry on the stalks ; the modeof 
separating the fruit from the husks is performed by beating them slightly 
in a wooden mortar ; they very readily separate, if not gathered before 
being fully ripe. An acre of ground planted with good coffee trees, 
at the distance of nine feet, will contain 1,613 plants ; and if these are 
properly attended to, carefully watered and manured, they will, after 
the third year, yield an average of four pounds each, or nearly 6,500 
pounds from the acre, and continue to yield, at this rate, from ten 
to fifteen years. ‘There seems to be but one species of coffee known 
here, although the appearance of it differs considerably, owing to 
the soil and mode of cultivation; some of it isa pale yellow, and 
another kind a dark yellow nearly green. 

The price of coffee varies much in Mysore :—at times it as low as 
four rupees, at others as high as ten rupees a maund of twenty-five 
pounds. W.T. L. 





Rep.iy To AN ARTICLE INSERTED IN THE ‘ As1aTIC JOURNAL’ 
or LonDON, AND COPIED INTO THE ‘ REVvE 
BriranniQvuE’ oF Paris. * 


Ay article relative to the Asiatic Society, taken from a London 
journal, bas been reprinted, with the exception of som: prudent sup- 
pressions, in the ‘ Revue Britannique.’ No answer was made to it, 
while its only guarantee was the name of the printer of the journal, 
which has no readers in Great Britain; but people were surprised 
at seeing it reprinted in a publication which generally has the 
merit of extracting the best articles from the English papers. Such 
a task does not seem to be above human capability, but it may 
happen that editors may misplace their confidence, or make an un- 
lucky selection, The editors in question, in fact, say that they do 
not fully approve of all the observations which their article contains ; 
but this is not sufficient—they ought to have known that the article 
was false in every particular. They add, that their journal is es- 
sentially eclectic, but eclectism does not consist in collecting stu- 
pidity. It is certainly difficult io be possessed of wisdom every 
day, and it is not an easy task to have good sense once a month, 
even though one is contented with what is bought ready-made. The 
editors in question might, however, have obtained more exact infor- 
mation relative to the Asiatic Society than any body else ; and even 
without it, the least degree of penetration or attention would have 
been sufficient to discover, in the author of the pretended English 
article, a correspondent of the Continent, and to see that his asticle 





* From a French Brochure. 
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was dictated by some paltry, interested feeling, wounded self-love, 
mistaken vanity, or discontented mediocrity ; which passions are to 
be found in every country, but to which little attention is paid when 
they are openly manifested. Men of sense know what value is to 
be attached to this convenient sort of correspondence, in which 
things are laid to the account of an unknown foreigner, which no 
one would dare either to say or to print in his own country; and 
evlogiums are bestowed that would not be obtained at such a cheap 
rate from those capable of judging, and which could not be given 
openly without exposing one’s-self to be hooted. ‘The reflections 
which such an article has suggested, are given here with more con- 
fidence, because, in order to have the right to complain of it, it is 
necessary properly to apply it. In fact, if the supposition which 
has given rise to them is correct, no body can find them too severe ; 
and if by possibility they were unfounded, as they would have no 
application, they could not wound any body. 

The author of the article asserts, that the society has given itself 
up to dissension ; nothing can better prove that he does not know 
any thing about it. There never was an association where more 
unison, concord, and harmony, existed. Even in the academies of 
the Institute, a better understanding does not prevail. What is 
remarkable is, that not even the shade of a political discussion has 
been introduced ; and yet the anonymous writer pretends that the 
Council is composed of Whigs and Tories, and adds, that he will not 
name the members of the Opposition. It is a pity that he has had 
recourse to this good-natured suppression, and more so, that he has 
not named himself, as it would have been seen whether he is Whig 
or Tory, or both, alternately, according to time and circumstance. 
It was only necessary for hiz: to have consulted the accounts of the 
general sittings, and he would have seen whether the greatest una- 
nimity does not prevail; for the foolery introduced by some narrow- 
minded persons has not for a moment interrupted it. As yet, 
there has been only one discussion of any importance, relative to 
two opinions purely literary, a circumstance which takes place 
every day in all learned societies. One party said, ‘ Your learned 
dissertations fatigue us ;’ the other replied, ‘ Your elegant trifles do 
not amuse us ;’ but the terms made use of were decorous, and such 
as are suitable to those accustomed to the academic style. This 
difference amongst friends was forgotten in a few days, and this is 
what the anonymous writer transforms into a schism which menaces 
the existence of the society! ‘This is exactly the language of a 
man dissatisfied with himself, and with others, who vociferates that 
all is lost, because nobody pays any attention to him. There is 
scarcely a minister who, when dismissed, does not cry out that the 
kingdom is about to be put to the fire and sword! 

The anonymous author says, that these divisions are very preju- 
dicial to ‘ ‘The Asiatic Journal,’ and people are led to suppose that 
the prosperity of the paper interests him nearly. He says, that 
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now some distinguished Orientalists insert their productions in ‘ The 
Memoirs of the Geographical Society.’ ‘The writer, at least, cannot 
complain personally ; ‘The Asiatic Journal’ has not refused to in- 
sert any thing for him, for he has offered nothing. I have been 
even told by a member of the Commission of this Journal, that the 
Commission never rejected any thing, but inserted all that was sent 
to it ; a fact which proves that it has neither the will nor the means 
of being eclectic. ‘The anonymous author wishes it to be believed, 
that he has offered his works to the Geographical Society ; but the 
only member who has furnished any thing to it, is Mr. Amédée 
Joubert ; and it is known that he, nevertheless, offers the tribute of 
it to ‘ The Asiatic Journal,’ to the great advantage of the readers of 
both publications. 

The anonymous writer is very angry with a learned foreigner, 
because he has been chosen to make a literary journey in the 
Levant. One would suppose that he himself possessed all the 
knowledge requisite for exploring the antiquities of Persia, and that 
he was endowed with all the qualities, moral, intellectual, and physi- 
cal, necessary to brave the Curdes, the Turcomans, and the Khad- 
jars. Why does he not show himself there? Why does he not 
express his desire? Why does he not offer his talents, his strength, 
and his devotedness ? Must people guess that he exists, and that 
he is ready to sacrifice himself for the good of science? Or, is 
there not one complaisant individual, who will consent to give 
testimony to his great capacity, to his enlightened mind, and to his 
courageous disposition? He reproaches the traveller with having 
been born in Germany ; and says, that in England, the natives, 
however ignorant they may be, are always preferred to foreigners. 
This liberal principle is, no doubt, excellent in certain circumstances ; 
its observation ought strictly to be recommended to the collectors 
of excise duties, and the directors of army provisions; but the 
academies sometimes disobey it; and it is to a permit of this kind 
that France owes its Hane and its Visconti. The Westphalian, 
Keempfer, undertook his voyage in the service of Sweden and 
Holland. The Swede, 'Thunberg, was sent to Japan by the Dutch 
East India Company. Colbert, less delicate than the anonymous 
writer in question, sent Vansleb into Egypt, to obtain details re- 
lative to that country, and to purchase manuscripts for the King’s 
library: Vansleb, however, had the misfortune to be a foreigner. 
Otter, spite of his being a Swede, was well received by M. Maure- 
pas, holding a situation in the King of France’s library, and was 
named Professor of Arabic, and Member of the Academy of Belles 
Lettres. The voyage upon which he was sent had not a literary 
object alone; but, what is unlucky for the doctrine of the anonymous 
writer, they affected political and commercial utility. Horwemann, 
Solander, the two Fosters, and Burkhard, were not natives of Great 
Britain. The first Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society of Lon- 
don, and Comenator of the British Museum, was a German ; and 
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the University of that city has just chosen a Prussian as Professor 
of Sanscrit. This is deplorable, without doubt; but it will be 
seen that esteem for men of merit has, at all times, rendered those 
persons worthy of appreciating them rather cosmopolite ; and that 
England herself, whatever confidence she may have, and justly, in 
the talents of her children, does not carry blind patriotism and par- 
tiality for citizenship so far as the anonymous writer would wish. 
I denounce him to the editors of ‘The Revue Britannique,’ who 
go a long way to seek for bad articles, whilst they have under their 
thumb authors ready to furnish them,—which would spare the latter 
the expense of postage, and themselves the trouble of translating. 


The writer pretends that the learned traveller obtained the pre- 
ference, if preference there be, because the ill which he had spoken 
of Oriental poetry had disposed influential persons in his favour. 
It appears that the anonymous author knows influential persons 
who have an aversion for Eastern poetry, and, perhaps, he has 
taken upon himself the office of interpreter to these persons. But 
there is here one difficulty : the learned German had almost com- 
pleted his preparations for his departure for Constantinople, when 
the quarrel broke out. He had then been named a long time, when 
he acquired this new merit ; and thus it could not have been that 
which so forcibly determined the French Government in his favour. 
M. Schulz, however, had so many claims as not to be reduced to 
flatter an unjust, intolerant, and exclusive opinion against his con- 
viction. Where, then, has the anonymous author seen men of 
letters condemned to such extremities ? 

But here is something more serious: the writer lets it be under- 
stood, that the last Minister for Foreign Affairs was much attached 
to Germans who had been converted ; and hints that the traveller 
owes the favour (for he will absolutely make it a favour) of which 
he has profited, to his change of religion. This is beyond a joke; 
and the insinuation is in very bad taste, for it touches upon a 
matter from which men of letters ought to abstain in their debates. 
Unfortunately, however, this is another falsity: the traveller has 
not been converted; he is still a Lutheran, and, what is more, 
a theologian, and Professor in a Lutheran university. The anony- 
mous writer will, no doubt, be as sorry as we are, that, in his quality 
of Catholic, and an honest man, he has deceived his correspondent, 
calumniated a minister acting for the interest of science, and assigned 
an odious, and absolutely false, motive to an honourable act. These 
observations, and many others which are suppressed here, are 
susceptible of being usefully developed ; and, with very slight addi- 
tions, they would be perfectly clear and intelligible to foreigners, 
and rather more piquantes for the public in general. If the anony- 
mous writer is of this opinion, he will have the goodness to give 
his French name. ‘The writer of these lines will hasten to imitate 
him, though, in fact, it is hardly necessary, as he has already had 
the pleasure of telling him, personally, a part of the truths which 
he has now the honour to submit. 


1? 
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Tue ImperiaL Exive. 


He who had once gone forth upon the earth 

In his destroying majesty—whose sword 

To victory was wed—whose awful nod 
Proclaim'd the fall of thrones, or bade them rise— 
Who from his lofty pillar in the clouds 

Beheld the nations crouching at his feet, 
O’er-dazzled by his brightness,—now within 
The narrow circuit of a lonely isle 

Sadly reposed: his reign of might was o'er, 
His glory had departed. He was calm 

As is the bosom of an unstirr’d lake, 
O’ershaded by the mountain, and men look’d 
Upon the fallen conqueror, and deem'd 

His spirit was at rest; yet on his brow 

Were graven deep, unfathomable thoughts, 
That the unskill’d beholder could not scan, 
Which were at war with peace ; for his was not 
The healthful rest that waits on weariness— 
The sullen slumber of some fiery flood 

That vainly strove to heave the rocks aside, 
Then chafes itself until it be consumed,— 
Such rest was his—all joyless and unblest. 

Yet in his sleep his spirit wander'd forth 

O’er scenes departed—nightly did he dream 

Of thronging legions rushing to the fight— 
Of battle’s rage, and victory’s loud voice— 

Of riding forth upon the whirlwind’s blast, 
Grasping destruction—of pale, shrinking foes, 
Quailing beneath the terrors of his wrath— 

Of triumph’s deafening shout—of crowned kings, 
Bending their heads before him in the dust— 
Of universal sway, the idle dream 

That lured him to his ruin:—then he’d wake 
To darkness, silence, nameless misery, 

Feeling afresh the horrors of his fall— 

And, in his lone and utter helplessness, 

Weep tears of blood. His midnight agonies 
Were all unknown, and man beheld them not,— 
His pride, that still dwelt with him in his fall, 
Knew how to veil them from the vulgar ken. 
Ambition was his idol—lust of power 

Had madden’d him, until he blindly deem’d 
That he should hold the living world in chains, 
And men should bow before him as a god. 
With the hoarse murmurs of the mighty sea 
His own were mingled—and in bitterness 

He cursed all nature and himself—then died. 





L. 
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ExaMINATION oF Native Pupizts tn Catcurta. 


Yesterpay morning, (Feb. 28, 1828,) the public examination and 
distributionof the prizes, to the pupils of the seminaries superintended 
or supported by the School Society, was held at the house of Baboo 
Gopee Mohun Deb, in Sobha Bazar. Sir Charles Grey, Sir Edward 
Ryan, Mr. H. Shakespear, Maharaja Baidyanath Ray, and a number 
of other Native and European Gentlemen, were present. The prizes, 
consisting of English books, were distributed to the classes, as 
called up in succession by the secretary to the Society, Mr. Hare, 
by whom the detailed examinations had been previously conducted. 
Some occasional verification of the progress of the scholars was 
also made, much to their satisfaction, by different visitors. The 
classes were partly Bengali and partly English, in the latter of which 
the senior pupils were found to have made very respectable pro- 
gress ; having acquired a knowledge of Roman, Grecian, and Eng- 
lish History, a thorough conversancy with the grammatical con- 
struction of the language, and familiarity with the general facts of 
geography, as well as the political divisions of Europe and Asia, 
After the examination, the following recitations were given :— 

Southampton and Essex. 
Southampton. Ramconoy Sen. 


Essex. Iswar Chunder Saha. 
Officer. Chunder Koomar Banerji 
Juba and Syphax. 
Juba. Samchund Goopta. 
Syphax. Ramtonoo Lahoory. 
Henry and Lord Chief Justice. 
Henry. Madhoosooden Sen. 


Chief Justice. Hurry Mohun Mullik. 
Priuli and Jaffier. 


Priuli. Hurishchunder Dhur. 
Jaffier. Nilmony Bysakh. 

Cato’s Senate. 
Cato. Jadob Chunder Das Ghose. 
Sempronius. Doukinath Numdy. 
Lucius. Adit Chunder Das. 
Decius. Brahmemohun Chakrabutty. 
Marcus. Nobin Chunder Ghosal. 


The several performers acquitted themselves with great credit. 

The scene between Henry and the Chief Justice was singularly 
interesting, from the very correct manner in which the beautiful 
language, and noble sentiments, of the scene were enunciated by 
two very young lads, Cato’s Senate scene, and Cato himself, in 
particular, displayed great merit. 
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It is highly satisfactory to find the operations of this Society con- 
tinue to be so actively and successfully sustained, notwithstanding, 
in common with all voluntary institutions in this country, it has 
lost part of its interest with its novelty. We doubt much if its 
character be generally known. The great object is, the improved 
instruction of Native youth in their own language, and eventually 
in English. ‘The first is effected by the superintendence of Native 
schools, many of which are held in the houses of respectable Natives ; 
by occasional gratuities to the Bengali masters, when they are 
active; by a liberal distribution of elementary books, and by an 
annual examination and presentation of rewards. The Society also 
maintains a Bengali School, at its own charge, containing about 
two hundred boys; whilst, in the schools of the first description, 
amounting to between eighty and ninety, there are about three 
thousand pupils. For the second purpose, or English tuition, the 
Society maintains two English Schools, admission to which is, in 
some degree, the reward of proficiency acquired in Bengali. In 
these Schools, the Society has one hundred and eighty scholars, but 
it also maintains thirty pupils in the Anglo-Indian College, selected 
from the most industrious and promising of its own elevés. It is 
but justice to add, that, in general, these scholars rank amongst the 
brightest ornaments of the College. The expense of these arrange- 
ments is defrayed by private subscriptions, assisted by Government ; 
and, with reference to the immense good that is thus effected, we 
know of no case in which the liberal bounty of individuals has been 
more profitably exercised.— Gov. Gazette. 





A FaREwWELL. 


Ou ! ‘tis the penalty we pay in this frail world of ours, 
To find that hues which soonest fade are born of sweetest flowers : 
The brightest clouds an ardent eye with rapture gazes on, 
Are only seen in evening skies—we look, and they are gone— 

; Farewell ! 
Thou bright and lovely one! we met, and thou wilt disappear, 
Like summer flowerand evening cloud, and leave me wond'ring here ; 
Yet to have known or seen thee once is never to forget, 
While memory triumphs over space—we hold thy image yet— 

Farewell ! 


Peace to thy path—where’er it be, may all good angels keep ; 
And may his hand be over thee who rules the stormy deep. 

Forget not, in thy sunny climes, those English hearts that beat 
With no less warmth for thee, though doom’d no more on earth to 
meet. Farewell ! 

Farewell—I know where’er thou art, that thou must ever be 

That idol of another's love which thou hast been to me ; 

I know thy image may be lodged in some far worthier shrine ; 

But I, too, know ‘ another’s love’ can never equal mine. 
Farewell ! 
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Desarte at THE East Inp1a Hovse. 


Wednesday, July 2, 1828. 
Captain Prescorr’s Case. 


Tus day the adjourned debate (from this day fortnight) was resumed, 
on the following resolution proposed by Sir Charles Fornes : 

‘ That the Court of Proprietors fully approve of the measures adopted 
by the Court ofDirectors, in bringing the case of an abuse of patronage 
before a legal tribunal; and although Captain Prescott appears to have 
acted incautiously and imprudently, yet, having been acquitted by 
the verdict of a jury of the charge preferred against him, oa the Pro- 
prietors being also satisfied that he was not actuated by any corrupt mo- 
tives, they are not disposed to withdraw their confidence from him as a 
member of the Direction.’ 

The CuarrMan said, that the Court was specially summoned to con- 
sider of a motion which had been discussed at some length a fortnight 
ago, and which had been adjourned to this day. The Court, he was 
sure, must be aware, that it was of very great importance that a just de- 
cision should be come to with respect to the question to which he alluded; 
and on that account nine of the Directors, in their capacity of proprietors, 
had signed a requisition, demanding a ballot. 

General THornTon wished to put a question to the hon. Chairman. 
It appeared, from what had been said by the hon. Chairman at the last 
Court, that the patronage of Captain Prescott was withholden from him. 
Now, he wished to know whether that line of conduct was founded on 
the circumstances which had already been disclosed to the Proprietors, 
or whether it resulted from any other proceeding that was now 


. going on? 


The Hon. D. Krynarrp said, he had put the question at the last Court, 
and the answer was, if he mistook not, that when it was determined that 
Captain Prescott and others should be tried before a jury of their coun- 
try for the offence imputed to them, Captain Prescott expressed a wish 
that he should have nothing to do with the disposal of patronage until 
the trial was over. 

General THornTon said, it was to that point his question went. He 
wished to know whether the privilege of disposing of patronage was now 
withheld from Captain Prescott on account of the original transactions 
which led to the trial, or whether it was withheld in consequence of any 
proceedings that were now going on. This he conceived to be a material 
point, and ought therefore to be cleared up. 

The Cuarrman.—The hon. Gentleman (Mr. D. Kinnaird) had antici- 
pated what he meant to state. Nothing new whatever had taken place 
with reference to this transaction subsequent to the last discussion. He 
had at that time stated to the Court, not that the Court of Directors, 
but that certain members of the Direction, had caused it to be intimated 
to Captain Prescott, that if he made any proposition relating to his 
patronage, they would withhold their assent therefrom. 

General TuornTon said, he understood that the patronage was ori- 

inally withheld from Captain Prescott until the issue of the trial was 

nown. That issue was known; Captain Prescott had been acquitted ; 
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and he could not conceive why the patronage should be still kept from 
that gentleman. 

Mr. Lownpes said, that after reading the papers relative to the case 
very agen (for he sat up till three o’clock to do so,) he was of 


opinion that Captain Prescott had been guilty of no dishonourable act, 
but only of imprudence. Thoughtlessness and imprudence, however, 
frequently occasioned much mischief. He thought it wrong that the 
Directors should have so much patronage at their disposal. He saw no 
reason why cadetships and writerships should not be publicly sold, as 
military commissions were. He found fault with Captain Prescott, as 
he would with his own brother, under the same circumstances. Such 
thoughtlessness as Captain Prescott had been guilty of, might have the 
effect of undermining our Indian Government. It was said of the great 
Lord Bacon, that if he had not been guilty of corruption himself, he had 
allowed his servant to be so. He was willing to y Captain Prescott 
to retain his patronage, but he would not permit him to dispose of it till 
two of his brother Directors approved of the objects to which it was 
proposed to be applied. If, however, that proposal did not meet with the 
approbation of the Court, he thought it right that the patronage should 
revert to the Court of Proprietors, to whom it porte nh belonged, and 
should be bestowed on the children and widows of the officers who had 
fallen in the last war. The hon. Proprietor then blamed Dr. Back for 
not making the Directors ac juainted with the transaction between the 
months of August and Febréary, and not before he heard that 900 
sete were asked for the cadetship. He next found fault with Mr. 

eangnnen’s speech on the trial; which he said was confused and full of 
tautology. He was surprised that an East India Director should employ 
a Whig advocate. (4 laugh.) That was another proof of Captain Pres- 
cott’s want of caution. He then expressed a hope that no part of the 
pettonege of the Directors would be given to Dr. Back, for he thought 
it would be a bad precedent to reward a man who concealed such a trans- 
action for several months. 


Mr. Weepine observed, that as it was intended to decide this ques- 
tion by ballot, it was not necessary that he should trouble the Court with 
many observations. Indeed, he would have given a silent vote in 
favour of the hon. Baronet’s resolution, had it not been for the observa- 
tions made at the last Court, by a learned Gentleman (Mr. Freshfield) 
who sat near him. That Jearned Gentleman then said, ‘ that he would 
rather be in the situation of Captain Prescott, than in the situation of 
those who had advised his prosecution;’ and, to give importance to what 
he said, he had farther told the Court, ‘ that he knew the inside as well 
as the outside of the case.’ Now, however incautiously, imprudently, or 
unreasonably, this might have been said, yet having been said, it be- 
hoved all those who thought as he did, that they owed a vast debt of 
gratitude to the Executive Body for the manner in which they had vindi- 
cated the honour of the Company, to express that feeling. It behoved 
them, while they did justice to the individual, to do justice also to the 
Court of Directors. It was evident that there had been a scandalous 
traffic in the patronage of the Company ; yet, after mature consideration 
of the papers, he was disposed to support the motion, and to give Captain 
Prescott a moral acquittal in that Court, in support of the legal — 
he had received elsewhere. (Hear.) No blame, however, could be 
thrown upon the Directors for instituting the prosecution ; for it should 
be recollected, that the prosecution was approved of by the Attorney and 
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Solicitor-General, by Lord Tenterden, and even by Mr. Brougham, the 
counsel for Captain Prescott. There was a fact in the papers which 
dissipated all suspicion as to the motives of Captain Prescott, for it was 
stated that Mr. Sutton had saved the life of his son. Was it to be won- 
dered at, that Captain Prescott should be anxious to oblige the man who 
had rendered him such a service? The hon. Proprietor concluded with 
expressing a wish, that there should be embodied in the original motion 
the following words :—‘ That the Proprietors are desirous most cor- 
dially to thank the Court of Directors for the manner in which they have 
prosecuted an inquiry so deeply affecting the honourable character of 
their own body, and the best interests of the East India Company.’ 

Sir C. Forses expressed his readiness to acquiesce in the proposed 
alteration. 

An hon. Proprietor opposed the mixing up of a vote of thanks with 
the original motion. If thanks were to be voted, the vote ought to be a 
direct and substantive one. 

Sir P. Laurie was cf opinion, that the question, as to Captain Pres- 
cott should be kept cntirely distinct from the conduct of the Court of 
Directors. 

Mr. D. Kinnarrp contended, that the object of the motion was not to 
acquit Captain Prescott, for he had already been acquitted, but to declare 
the opinion of the Court with respect to the conduct of the Court of 
Directors. Captain Prescott had been tried and acquitted by a jury, 
upon a charge of conspiracy, which was the most unfair mode of prose- 
cution that could be resorted to, as far as regarded the defendant. With 
Captain Prescott, therefore, the Court had nothing todo. Then how did 
the question come before the Court? In this way: The late Chairman, 
conceiving that ‘something like unfair conduct had been imputed to the 
Court of Directors, said it was necessary that the Court of Proprietors 
should be put in possession of the papers, and upon his motion they were 
printed. The hon. Proprietor concluded by recommending the Court té 
support the resolution, and thus approve of what the Directors had done; 
and, under this resolution, the Court of Directors would be empowered to 
restore to Captain Prescott the patronage which was still withheld from 
him. 

Mr. Paumer approved of the conduct of the Court of Directors in 
instituting the prosecution against Captain Prescott; but, that individual 
having been acquitted after a full trial, were they now to proceed further? 
He thought they ought not. Having been acquitted in a court of law, 
he was fully entitled to the confidence and acquittal of the Court of 
Directors, and why he had not received it he could not imagine. Captain 
Prescott had met the charge as an honourable man would do. When the 
accusation was made, he said, ‘ Inquire fully into it ;’ and the result was, 
his honourable acquittal. He admitted that Captain Prescott had acted 
imprudently, but still he thought it was their bounden duty, in respect to 
themselves, to adopt this resolution. 

Mr. Darpy said, if he could believe that Captain Prescott had been 
guilty of corruption, he would be the last man to stand up in the Court 
to speak in his favour. He admitted that he had been indiscreet ; but 
indiscretion and corruption were very different things. Captain Prescott 
was a warm-hearted, kind man—he would say, a most honourable man— 
and if he had acted imprudently, he was more to be pitied than blamed. 


Captain Maxrieup supported the motion, There was, he observed, 
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one point in the evidence, which, in the minds of some persons, would 
weigh considerably against Captain Prescott. He alluded to the letter in 
which Captain Prescott alleged that he was acquainted with the family of 
Dr. Back. In his opinion, however, this was nothing more than an in- 
advertence, arising entirely from his confidence in the representation of 
his most intimate friend. He did not mean to deny that Captain Prescott 
had acted imprudently, but imprudence ought not to be too severely 
punished. 

* Mr. Ganacuan considered discussion unnecessary, as the question was 
to be decided by ballot. He thought it necessary to state, however, that 
the decision of the court of law should not be binding on the Proprietors, 
because the latter had several cases to consider, whereas the former had 
only one. 

Mr. 8. Drxon was of opinion that the discussion would be extremely 
useful, because it would enable gentlemen to go to the ballot with a 
more perfect knowledge of the subject. He would say nothing with 
respect to the general merits of the case, but this he must observe, that 
no man had ever been guilty of a greater act of indiscretion than that 
gentleman had been. The conduct attributed to Captain Prescott in 
having stated, on his honour, that he wanted the cadetship for a young 
man whose family resided in Devonshire, and with whom he was well 
acquainted, when the fact was, that Dr. Back had not been in Deyon- 
shire for a long period, was exceedingly reprehensible. If he had said, 
*I make this application, because a gentleman, on whose representation 
I can confidently rely, has satisfied me of the respectability of the party 
on whose behalf I make this application,’ it would have materially altered 
the case. In his opinion, the resolution ought to be a substantive one, 
and not mixed up with a vote of thanks to the Directors. 

General THornToN said, that, in his opinion,'the innocence of Captain 
Prescott had been fully presen and therefore he ought to be restored 
to all his rights and privileges. 

Mr. Fresurietp expressed his regret for having, at a former Court, 
censured the opinion of the learned Serjeant, the standing counsel to the 
Company, who, along with other learned gentlemen, had advised the 
prosecution of Captain Prescott. He had spoken from the impulse of 
the moment, and he was sorry that he had approached the opinion of 
that learned person without due consideration. At the same time, he 
must say, that he did not think the prosecution, which had inflicted the 
most acute pain on Captain Prescott, was called for. An hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Weeding) had dwelt strongly on the words used by him on a former 
occasion, when he said that he was acquainted with the inside as well as 
the outside of the case. The hon. Proprietor seemed to think that in 
using this expression, he (Mr. Freshfield) meant to insinuate that he 
knew something of a peculiar nature which had occurred in the Court 
of Directors. He meant no such thing. He had said, and said truly, 
that he knew the inside as well as the outside of this transaction, because 
it was his duty to probe the matter to the bottom, in his professional 
capacity. He had heard the whole of it, in the most undisguised manner, 
from Captain Prescott; and he declared, on his honour, in his conscience, 
and as he stood before his God, that he believed Captain Prescott was 
innocent of any corrupt intention. It was useless, perhaps, to discuss 
whether this question should or should not be decided by ballot, because 
it was in the po-er of any nine Proprietors to insist on a ballot; but he 
confessed that he nought it would have been better if the question were 
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to be settled in the General Court by those who had heard the discussion. 
He should, therefore, submit that the ballot ought not to be resorted to, 
unless in the event of the numbers being nicely balanced in the General 
Court. 


The CHarrMAN expressed his pleasure at hearing the explanation 
which the hon. and learned Proprietor had given of the speech he 
favoured the Court with at their last meeting. The learned Sergeant 
was present, but the forms of the Court prevented him from addressing 
them. He, however, spoke the sentiments of their learned adviser, 
when he said that he would never take offence at the discussion of the 

ropriety of any opinion he might give. It was necessary he should 
inform their Court, that their decision was required upon the question 
originally moved for; although an amendment had been suggested, it had 
neither been moved nor seconded, and therefore was not before the 
Court. Upon that question, he and eight brother Directors, in the 
character of Proprietors, had determined to eall for a ballot ; and, with 
all respect to the learned Proprietor, he thought the executive body 
acted properly in resolving to give the Proprietors at large an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinion on the subject. The Directors were 
in some degree a party in the question, and he should be sorry to hear 
it said hereafter, that they had not afforded the whole body of Proprie- 
tors an occasion of deciding whether the Executive Body had acted with 
judgment and discretion. An hon. Proprietor had insinuated that the 
papers had been printed at the instance of the Court of Directors, in 
order to induce the Court of Proprietors to throw their shield over them. 
The facts of the case did not warrant such a representation. The papers 
were printed at the suggestion of Captain Prescott. On the 28th of May 
last, Captain Prescott said he would not be made the scape-goat of an 
person, and requested that the papers might be printed. This remark 
naturally called up the then Ghairman, Mr. Lindsay, who moved that the 
papers should be printed, which motion was seconded by Captain Pres- 
cott. As the answer which he (the Chairman) had given to the question 
respecting the present state of Captain Prescott’s Wey ma. did not 
appear to have been perfectly understood, he would add a few words more 
onthe point. The trial which took place on the 6th of March, referred to 
the case of Cadet Peck; but, upon the 12th of March, the Select Com- 
mittee informed the Court of Directors that they had discovered another 
case of an exceedingly suspicious nature,—namely, that of Cadet 
Bayley, who had received his appointment at the solicitation of Captain 
Prescott. Thereupon, several of the senior Directors requested him 
(the Chairman) to inform Captain Prescott, that they would resist any 
os for granting him his share of patronage until the case of 

et Bayley, as well as that of Cadet Peck, had been submitted to the 
Court of Proprietors. He trusted that this explanation was satisfactory 
to the Court. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. D. Kinnairp said, he had not intended to represent that the 
printing of the papers was the act of the Court of Directors. 

Sir C. Forses was desirous of making a few observations before the 
question was put. The motion was now, it appeared, to be decided by 
ballot; and thus Captain Prescott was, in fact, to be tried a second 
time. Unquestionably, any nine Proprietors had in their power to call 
for such a decision, and it could not be refused ; and, however he might 
regret that the Court of Directors had deemed it necessary to resort to 
that proceeding, he would not find fault with them, because he doubted 
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not it had arisen from a strong sense of what they conceived to be their 
publie duty, although, in his opinion, erroneously. But he sincerely hoped 
and trusted, that as the Directors had hitherto observed aline of conduct en- 
tirely passive with regard to this question, they would persevere in the same 
course with respect to the ballot ; for the Court needed not to be told, that 
when the Court of Directors think it necessary to call for a ballot, on any 
question, and put forth what was called their strength on the occasion, 
the odds against the motion were fearful indeed. He had been apprised 
that there was no instance on record, in which the Court of Directors had 
put forth their strength in a ballot without succeeding. He trusted the 
Court would not misunderstand him. He did not for one moment anti- 
cipate that the Directors would pursue any other conduct, with re- 
spect to the ballot, than they had observed aac | the whole of the 
previous proceedings in the case. On the contrary, he believed that this 
would be a signal instance of the impartiality of the Directors. It was, 
he believed, from a too great anxiety to do what they conceived to be 
right, that the Directors had been induced to take the step of calling for 
a ballot. That course having, however, been determined on, he hoped he 
would not see, as he had on other ballots, the doors besieged by hundreds 
ready to vote in support, as a expressed themselves, of the Executive 
Body, without knowing, many of them, what the question was. He thought 
it necessary to say, in justice to Captain Prescott, that he was quite sure 
nothing could be more acceptable to him than to have the question decided 
by ballot. He had not conversed with Captain Prescott on the subject of 
the motion, but had brought it forward from motives of justice alone. 
When Captain Prescott offered himself as a candidate for a seat in the 
Direction, Sir C. Forbes was so circumstanced as to be obliged to oppose 
him. He had never either asked or received from Captain Prescott any 
patronage or favour whatever, nor was it likely he ever should. He 
mentioned these circumstances to show that he could not be influenced 
by any private or personal considerations; but he thought Captain 
Prescott’s case was one of extreme hardship and cruelty. He did 
not impute that cruelty to any party, but thought it had arisen out of 
the unfortunate circumstances of the case. Captain Prescott had suf- 
fered to a degree beyond that which any man in Court would wish his 
enemy to endure. (//ear.) It had been a matter of astonishment to 
him, and many other persons, that Captain Prescott had been able to 
bear up under his sufferings during the last twelve or fourteen months, 
He had watched the progress of the case, and saw no prospect of a 
termination of Captain Prescott’s sufferings, unless some person 
came forward with a motion in that Court. Under these circum. 
stances, he had felt it his duty to bring the question before the Court ; and 
after the strong, he might almost say general, support he had received, 
he felt not the slightest apprehension of the issue of a ballot. (Hear.) 
If the motion had been decided at the last Court, a great majorit 
would have voted for it; and in the present Court, he believed, 
ninety out of a hundred would vote for it. The hon. Baronet con- 
cluded by expressing a hope that the ballot would take place at the 
earliest possible moment, because every hour was adding to the cruelty 
of the situation in which Captain Prescott was placed, and which must 
excite the sympathy of every humane mind. 

Mr. CarruTuERs said, that, after the observations of the hon. Baronet, 
which tended to throw a'degree of suspicion on the votes of Pro- 
prietors, he felt it necessary to declare how he intended to decide upop 
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the question. He considered that every gentleman who should vote 
upon this question was placed in the situation of a juryman, and was as 
much bound to give an impartial decision. He would vote for the 
question, because, though he believed Captain Prescott to have been 
guilty of great indiscretion, yet there was no evidence of moral turpi- 
tude, and he could not consent to visit the former with the same punish- 
ment as the latter. 

Sir C. Fores said, the hon. Proprietor seemed to have misunderstood 
the tenor of his remarks. He felt assured that the Court of Directors 
would exercise no influence, directly nor indirectly, with respect to 
the ballot. 

The CuarrMan said, the Court of Directors were determined to adhere 
to the same passive line of ‘conduct which they had hitherto pursued. 
He, and the other Directors who had signed the requisition for the 
ballot, would not vote at all upon the question. (//ear, hear.) 

Mr. Lownpes asked whether it was the intention of the resolution to 
acquit Captain Prescott of imprudence. 

The CuarrMaN said, that those who voted must judge what the inten- 
tion of the resolution was. The question had originated with the Pro- 
prietors, and the Court of Directors were anxious that it should finish 
with them. 

The ballot was then fixed for Wednesday, the 9th of July, and the 
Court adjourned till that time, when, on the question being put, the 
numbers appeared—for the question, 408 ; against it, 40; majority, 368, 


CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Calcutta.) 


Alexander, A., Mr., to be Head Assistant to Board of Revenue in Lower Pro- 
vinces.—C, Jan. 10. 
Archbold, E. C., Lieut. 8th Lt. Cav., to be deputy Paymaster at Benares, v. 
Ward transferred to Political Department.—C. Jan. 18. 
Andrews, C., Capt. 64th N.I., to have charge of Agra Provin, batt. during 
absence of Capt. Blackwell on furl.—C. Jan. 23. 
Alexander, W.F., Ens., rem. from 50th to 5th extra N. 1—C. Jan. 3. 
Anderson, W.S., Surg.-Staff, Surgeon to troops on Coast of Tenasserim, to 
have charge of Medical Stores at Moalmein.—M. Feb. 1. 
Athill, S., Lieut., Eng., on furl. to Eur., for health.—B. Jan. 21. 
Alves, Nathaniel, Capt. Mad. N.L., to be Polit. Agent at Bhopaul.—C. Jan, 28. 
Bird, R.N., Mr., to be fifth Judge of Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit, 
for Division of Benares.—C. Jan. 31. 
Barwell, E. R., Mr., to be third member of the Board of Revenue of Lower 
Provinces.—C. Jan. 10. 
> M., Sen., to be a Member of Mofussil Special Commission.—C., 
an. 10. 
Baykey: G.T., Mr.,,to be Collector of Land Revenue and Deputy Collector of 
ustoms and Town duties of Ghazepoor.—C. Jan. 10 
—e G A., Mr., to be Secretary to Board of Revenue in Lower Provinces.— 
‘, Jan. 10. 
Bluett, W. H, Clarke, Ens., 45th N.J., to be Lieut. v. Bracken, dec.—C. Jan. 18. 
Bazett, C. Y., Cadet Cav., prom. to Cornet.—C. Jan. 18. 
Brett, F. H., Assit.-Surg., app. to Med, Duties of Civil Station of Shajehanpore, 
v. Nisbet resigned.—Jan, 23. 
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Baker, Wm., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Jan. 23. 

Bignell, W. P., Ens., posted to Ist Extra N. I.—C. Jan. 3. 

Brockman, G., Ens., posted to 24th N.I.—C. Jan. 3. 

Brakeman, G., Ens., posted to 24th N.I.—C. Jafi. 31. 

Barrett, T.C., Ens., posted to 65th N. I.—C. Jan. 3, 

Brodie, Thos., Ens., posted to 60th N. I.—C. Jan. 3. 

Buckley, W., Capt. 5th Lt. Cav. on furl. to Eur.—C. Jan. 9. 

Beghie, P. J., Lieut. Mad. reg. of Artil., on furl. for health —C. Jan. 2. 

Bark, J., Lieut., rem. from 4th to 3d Batt. Artill.—M. Jan. 25. 

Bishop, H. A., Lieut. 15th N. L, returned to duty—M. Feb. 5. 

Boles, T., Col. 48th N.1., on furl. to Eur—M. Jan. 9. 

Ballantyne, Lieut.-Col., to succeed Lieut.-Col. Campbell, in command of Cun- 
deish.—B. Jan. 17. 

Barr, oo Ee to be Town-Major and President of Committee of Survey. 
—B. Jan. 17. 

Bracken, W., Mr., to be Assist to Sec. of Board of Trade.—C. Feb. 7. 

Borthwick, William, Capt., Madras N.I., to be Polit. Agent at Mohidpoor. 
—C. Jan. 25. 


Cracroft, W., Mr., to be second Judge of Provincial Courts of Appeal and Cir- 
cuit for Division of Dacca.—C, Jan. 24. 

Colvin, A. J., Mr., to be Member of Mofussil Special Commission.—C. Jan. 10. 

Cathcart, R., Mr., to be Collector of Jaunpoor.—C. Jan 10. 

Cautley, R., Cornet, 10th Lt. Cav., to be Lieut., v. Shipton dec.—Jan. 18. 

Corbet, James, Assist.-Surg., to be Medical Officer to Political Agent in Harrow- 
tee.—C. Jan. 18. 

Carnegy, W., Ens., rem. from 15th to 58th N, I.—C. Jan. 3. 

Clarke, A., Mr., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 15th to 43d N. I.—C. Jan. 11. 

Cooper, H., Surg, returned to duty.—C. Jan. 21. 

Coxwell, J. A. S., Ens., posted to 49th N. I—M. Jan. 18. 

Crawford, J. A., Ens., posted to 46th N. IL—Jan. 18. 

Carruthers, D., Lieut., rem. from 3d to 4th Batt. Artil—M. Jan. 25. 

Clarke, R., Esq., to act as Secretary to Gov. in Mil. Dep. during the absence of 
Mr. Chamier on other duty.—M. Feb. 12. 

Cherry, P. T., Cornet, rem. from 4th to 8th Lt. Cav.—M. Feb. 12. 

Cleveland, J. W., Capt., 38th N. L., on furl. to Europe for health_—M. Jan. 22. 

Campbell, D., Lieut.-Col., to command Malwa Field Force.—B. Jan. 17. 

Chambers, W., Ens. 13th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Spence dec.—B. Jan. 17. 

Campbell, 3d Assist. Commis.-Gen., to be acting 2d Assist-Commis.-Gen., v. 
Molesworth on duty elsewhere.—B. Jan. 21. 

Cardew, C., Mr., to be Judge and Magistrate of Dacca and Jelalpore.—C. Feb. 7. 

Cheap, G. C., Mr., to be Judge and Mag. of Mymunsing.—C. Feb. 7. 

Cook, J. F. G., Mr., to be Magistrate of Bardwaun.—C. Feb. 7. 


Dunsmure, J., Mr., to be Collector of Banda.—C. Jan. 10. 

Drummond, J., Ens. 19th N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Drummond, dee.—C. Jan. 18. 

D’Oyley, T., Lieut. and Brev. Capt., to be Adj. to 7th New Batt. Artill.—C, Jan. 1. 

Dunmore, M. R., Ens., rem. from 38th to 69th N. L—C. Jan. 3. 

Dundas, T. G., Lieut. 4th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Jan. 9. 

Day, E., Lieut.-Col. 51st N. I., on furl. to Eur..—C. Jan. 18. 

Drought, J. R., Cadet, prom. to Ens. 16th N. I.—M. Jan. 11. 

Donatt, A. F., Cadet, prom. to Ens. 29th N. 1,—M. Jan. 11. 

Dobbs, R. S., Eus., posted to 16th N. I—M. Jan. 16. 

Davidson, R., Assist.-Surg., to be Surg. 2d brig. Horse Artill.—M. Jan. 26. 

Davidson, Lieut., to be an Acting Third Assistant-Commissary-Gen., v. Lang. 
—B. Jan. 21. 

Dodd, J., Apoth. 2d Eur. regt., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Jan. 22. 

Dunbar, J., Mr., to be Registrar of Mymunsing, and joint Magistrate stationed 
Sherepore.—C. Feb. 7. 


Baing, . < to be Judge and Magistrate of Zillah of the City of Patna- 
—C. Jan, 31. 
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Erskine, J. F., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. Jan. 18. 

Earl, E. M., Lieut. 24th N.1I., to act as Mahratta Interp. and Staff Officer to 
Capt. Spiller, Command. a Detachment.—B. Jan. 21. 

Egan, R., Lieut.-Col. Comm. 16th N. I, on furl. to Eur. for health—B, Jan, 10 

Fane, W., Mr., to be Collector of Midnapore.—C. Jan. 10. 

Fleming, R., Mr., admitted an Assist.-Surg.—C. Jan. 23. 

Farisworth, J. M., Lieut. 44th N. I., perm. to resign—C. Jan. 23. 

Forrest, W., St. L.yEns. posted to 29th N. I.—C, Jan. 3. 

Farrington, H. W., Lieut. to act as Interp. and Quar.-Mas. to 2d N. L, in ab- 
sence of Lieut. Boyle.—C. Jan. 8. 

Frith, J. H., Major of Avtill. rem. from 2d Horse Brig. to 3d batt —M. Jan. 12. 

Freese, C. R., Ens. posted to Ist Eur. regt—M. Jan. 21. * 

Flemming, W., Major 19th N.1., on furlough to Neilgherry Hills for health— 
—B. Jan. 10. 

Grant, John, Assist. Surg., to be Surgeon, y. Moscrop, retired, v. Reddie, dec. 
—C, Jan, 18. 

Grote, F., Lieutenant of Artil., to be Jun.-Assist. to Agent to Goy.-Gen., in 
Sangor and Nerbudda territories —C. Jan 18. 

Grimes, H. S., Ens., rem. from 32d to 46th N. I.—C., Jan. 3. 

Golding, G. W., Ens., posted to 35th N. IL—C, Jan. 3. 

Godfrey, John, Ens., posted to 61st N. I—C. Jan. 3. 

Gaussen, D., Ens., posted to 42d N. I.—C. Jan. 3. 

Gordon, A. C., Assist.-Surg., posted to 7th Cavy.—C. Jan. 3. 

Garner, Jos., Maj. 31st N. L, on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Jan. 18. 

George, J., Lieut. 19th N. I., on furl. to Singapore for health.—C. Jan. 9.' 

Gordon, W. C., Cadet, prom. to 2d Lieut. of Artil.—M. Jan. 11. 

Godfrey, T. A. C., Cadet, prom. to 2d Lieut. of Artil.—M. Jan, 11, 

Gibbon, R., Surg., to be Garrison Surgeon of Trichinopoly, v. Poppin, on furl. 
—M. Feb. 8. 

Glover, J. C., Lieut. 13th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M., Jan. 15. 

Golding, B. Mr., to be Additional Registrar at Tipperah, and Joint Magistrate, 
stationed at Neacolly.—C. Feb. 7. 

Harrington, T. L., Cadet of Cavalry, prom. to Cornet.—C. Jan, 11. 

Hunter, G., Cadet of Infantry, prom. to Ens.—C. Jan. 11. 

Henderson, T., Assist. Surg., to be Surgeon, v. Patterson, dec.—C. Jan. 18. 

Henderson, J., Surg., app. to 41st N. I—C. Jan. 3. 

Hawes, G., Major 51st N. 1., returned to duty.—C. Jan. 10. 

Hay, W. E., Lieut. 2d Eur. reg., on furl. to Eur. for health, 

Harding, E. V., Cadet, prom to Ens. 16th N. I.—M. Jan, 11.—Removed to 39th 
N. L, Jan. 25. 

Hewitt, P. C., Cadet, prom. to Cornet 3d L. Cav.—M. Jan. 15. ’ 

git 9 bo Lieut. Col. Artil., rem. from 3d bat. to 1st horse brig. 
—M. Jan. 12. 

Hays, W. K., Assist. Surg., app. to afford medical aid to troops and followers 
attached, proceeding to Cannanow.—M. Jan. 25. 

Innes, Alexander, Cornet 3d Light Cay., to be Lieut. v. Briscoe, deceased.—C. 
Jan. 18. 

Jarvis, J. H., Lieut., Interp. to Artill. at Dum Dum, to be Interp. and Quartm. 
to 7th batt. of Artill—C. Jan. 1. 

Jelf, C., Ens., rem. from 7th to 24th N.IL—C. Jan. 3. 

Jenner, H. W. R., Ens., posted to 2d N.I1.—C. Jan. 3. 

Jackson, W. B., Ens., 25th N.I., placed at disposal of the Resident at Hydera- 
bad.—M. Jan. 15. 

eee _ llth N.I., placed at disposal of the Resident at Hyderabad. 
—M. Jan. 15. 

Jones, J., Assist.-Surg., jun., rem. from 39th N. I. to 3d Light Cav.—M., Feb. 5. 

Jones, C., Surg., on furl. to Sea for health —M. Jan. 10. 

James, H., Lieut. 18th N. L, to officiate as Interp. to 2d Light Cay., in absence 
of Lieut. Otley.—B. Jan. 10. 
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Jackson, W. H., Lieut., to be Acting Adjut. to Detachment of 2d Extra batt. at 
Broach.—B. Jan. 17. 

Johnstone, Peter, Capt., 5th Beng. N. 1, to be 3d Assistant to the Resident at 
Indore.—C. Jan, 25. 


Kennedy, Arch., Ens., posted to 3d N. I.—C. Jan, 3. 

Kelly, E., Brev. Lieut.-Col., (half-pay,) Command. of Depot for his Majesty’s 
Troops at Chinsurah, to be extra Aid-de-camp on personal Staff of Com.-in- 
Chief.—C. Jan. 11. 

Kelly, Edward, 59th N. L., on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Jan. 11. 


Lambert, W., Mr., to be 4th Judge of Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit 
for Division of Patna.—C. Jan. 31. 

Lowther, W., Mr., to be 4th Judge of Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit 
for Division of Benares.—C. Jan. 31. 

Lushington, H., Mr., to be Sub-Secretary to Board of Revenue in Lower Pro- 
vinces.—C. Jan. 10. 

Lindsay, H., Cadet of Cav., to be Cornet.—C. Jan, 11. 

Loughman, J. M., Cadet of Cay., prom. to Cornet.—C, Jan. 18. 

Law, J. V., Lieut. 1st N. 1, his services placed at the disposal of his Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief.—C, Jan. 18. 

Lushington, M. L., Cadet of Cay., to be Cornet.—C. Jan. 23. 

Lloyd, F., Ens., posted to 19th N. 1—C. Jan. 3. 

Leader, Wm., Cadet, prom. to Ens, 39th N. I—M. Jan. 11. 

Lloyd, Wm., Mr., admitted Assist..Surg., and app. to do duty under Garr.-Surg. 
of Fert St. George —M. Jan. 15. 

Lushington, R. H., Cornet, posted to Ist Light Cav.—M. Jan. 12. 

Lockhart, G., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 23d Light Inf. to 44th N. L—M. Jan. 12. 


Mytten, R. H., Mr., to be an extra Assist. to Registrar of Courts of Sudder De- 
wanny and Nizamut Adawlut.—C, Jan. 24. 

Mitford, R., Mr., to be senior Judge of Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit 
for Division of Dacca.—C. Jan. 24. 

Marten, T. P., Mr., to be Assistant to Mag’strate and Collector of Burdware. 
—C. Jan. 31. 

ere a Mr., to be Assist. to Magistrate and Collector of Ghazeepoor. 
—C, Jan. 31. 

Macdonald, R. Lieut. 1st Extra N.I., to be an Assist. Revenue Surveyor. 
—C. Jan. 18. 

Mackay, James, Ens. 27th N. I., to be Lieut. v. Glen, deceased.—C. Jan. 23. 

M‘Combe, Col. H.M.’s 14th Foot, to be a Brigadier, and to command at Ber- 
hampore.—C, Jan. 23. 

Mullye, P. P. V. V. de Bruyn, Ens., posted to 3d Extra N. 1L—C, Jan. 3. 

Marshall, J. N., Ens., posted to 5th Extra N. 1L—C., Jan 3. 

Macleod, B. W. Surg., on furl. to Europe.—C. Jan. 18. 

Me. Isaac, R., Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Jan. 19. 

— at Esq., to be Assist. to principal Collector and Magistrate of Madura, 
—M. Feb. 8. 

Millengen, A., Assist.-Surg. app. to Medical Charge of Zillah of Calicut.—M. 
Jan. ll. 

Maughan, H., Ens., rem. from 49th to 21st N. I—M. Jan. 12. 

Mackenzie, C. R. Ens., posted to 16th N. L—M. Jan. 16. 

Moars, T., Ens., posted to 33d N. L.—M. Jan. 18. 

Murcott, Capt., Dep. Judge Ady. Gen. to be Dep. Adj. Gen. at Prince of Wales’ 
Island.—M. Jan. 28. 

Maule, J. T., Assist.-Surg., permitted to place his services at the disposal of Civ. 
Commiss. in Tenasserim provinces.—M. Feb. 1 

Macvitie, J. S., Lieut. 9th N. 1., on furl. to Eur. for health.—M. Jan. 15. 

Moore, J. S., Ens, 51st N. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—M. Jan. 25. 

Morris, J. E., Lieut., to officiate as Adj. at head-quarters of batt, at Surat during 
absence of Lieut. Jackson.—B, Jan, 21, 
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Moyle, J. G., Surg., Med. Storekeeper at Presidency, on furl. to the Cape and 
Europe for health.—B. Jan. 21. 

Millett, F. M., to be Judge and Maj. of Allahabad.—C, Feb. 7. 

Moore, H. M., to be Judge of Garruckpore.—C. Feb. 7. 

Nisbet, M., Assist.-Surg., directed to join 53d N. I. at Bareilly. —C, Jan, 1. 

Napier, A., Ens., rem. from 8th to 58th N. 1.—C, Jan. 3, 

Nisbett, W., Ens., posted to 64th N. I.—C. Jan. 3. 

Ottley, G. O’B., Ens., posted to 6th N. I.—C. Jan. 3. 

O'Neil, T., Assist.-Surg., posted to 30th N. 1—M. Jan. 26. 

Orr, W. A., 2d Lieut., rem. from 2d Batt. to 2d Brig. Horse Artill—M. Jan. 24. 

O’Donnoghue, J. J., Capt. 34th N. L, on furl. to Europe for health.—M. Jan, 22, 

Oakes, G. W., Lieut. 13th N. L., to be Adj. v. Spence on furl.—B, Jan. 22. 

Parker, J. M., Mr., to be Secretary to Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium.— 
C, Jan. 10. 

Palin, R. W., Ens. 5th N. L., to be Lieut. v. Owen.—C. Jan. 11. 

Paton, J. G. B., Ens., posted to 69th N. L—C. Jan. 3. 

Pollock, D. T., Ens., posted to 6th Extra N. I1—C. Jan. 3. 

Pemberton, T. F. H., Ens., posted to 67th N. I.—C. Jan. 3. 

Prole, G. N., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quar.-Master to 5th N. I. during the 
indisposition of Lieut. Higge.—C. Jan. 11. 

Pearse, W. G., Lieut.-Col. Artill., rem. from Ist Horse Brig. to 3d Batt.—M, 
Jan. 12. 

Paterson, A., Ens., posted to 39th N. L—M. Jan, 12, 

Peppin, A. B., Surg., on furl. to Europe for health_—M. Jan. 22. 

Peat, A., Lieut. Eng., to command corps of Sappers and Miners vy. Sleight, on 
furl.—B. Jan. 17. 

Payne, Lieut. Commiss. Depart. attached to Mulwa force, to act for Capt. Camp- 
bell, on furl.—B. Jan. 21. 

Paton, Jas., Lieut. Bengal Artill., to be Junior Assist. to the Agent to the Goy.- 
yen. in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories.—C. Feb. 8. 

Rattray, Charles, Ensign, posted to 20th N. 1—C. Jan. 3. 

Ravenscroft, E. W., Ensign, posted to 4th Extra N, I.—C. Jan, 3. 

Ranken, George, Ensign, posted to Ist Extra N. 1—C. Jan. 3. 

Reid, G., Lieut. Ist Light Cavalry, to be Adjutant, y. Crommelin promoted. 
—C. Jan. 10. 

Richards, G., Lieut.-Col.-Com. 59th N. I., on furl. to Europe.—C. Jan. 9. 

Redmond, J. J., Ensign, posted to 7th N. I1.—M. Jan. 18. 

Rybol, F. C., Capt. 2d Light Cavalry, to succeed Major Barr as Dep.-Aud.-Gen. 
—B. Jan. 17. 

Robinson, Thomas, Capt. 64th Bengal N. L, to be Second Assist. to the Resident 
at Indore.—C. Jan, 25. 

Scott, T. A., Mr., to be Assist. to Magis. and to Coll. of Shahabad.—C. Jan. 24. 

Steer, C. W., Mr., to be Senior Judge of Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit- 
for Division of Moorshedabad.—C. Jan. 24. 

Smith, C. W., Mr., to be Judge and Magis. of Zillah of Shahabad.—C. Jan. 31. 

Seymour, R., Capt. 26th N. I., Supernumerary Brigade Major, to be a Deputy- 
Ass.-Adj.-Gen. on estab. v. Capt. Shuldham prom.—C, Jan. 10. 

Sargent, William, Lieut. 58th N. I., to be Capt. of a Comp. vy. Black deceased. 
—C, Jan. 18. 

Shortreed, P., Ensign 58th N. L, to be Lieut. v. Sargent.—C. Jan. 18. 

Sweettenham, K., Lieut.-Col. Invalid Estab., to command Burdwan Prov. Batt., 
v. Bird, proceeded to Europe.—C. Jan. 23. 

Samler, Frederick, Ensign, posted to 10th N. I.—C. Jan. 3. 

Spottiswood, R., Major Invalid Estab., on furl. to Europe.—C. Jan. 25. 

Symons, W. J., Lieut. Artill., on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Jan. 25. 

Stuart, James, Major 34th N. I., and Dep.-Sec. to Goy. in Military Department, 
on furl. to New South Wales for health—C. Jan. 9. 

Strange, W. R., Lieut. 2d Light Cavalry, placed at disposal of the Resident at 
Hyderabad,—M, Jan. 15, 
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Sullivan, B. S., Cornet 4th Light Cavalry, placed at disposal of the Resident at 
Hyderabad.—M. Jan. 15. 

Sargent, H., Capt. 41st N. 1. app. to Rifle Corps.—M. Jan. 25. 

Scheniman, G. W., Assist.-Surg,, on furl. to Europe for health—M. Jan. 22. 

Scott, R., Col. 36th N. L, on furl. to Europe—M. Jan, 22. 

Salmon, W. B., Ensign 19th N. L, on furl. to Calcutta —B. Jan. 10. 

Saunders, J., Capt. 15th N. I, on furl. to Neilgierry Hills for health.—B. 
Jan. 10. 

Sandys, Frederick, H., Capt. 36th Bengal N, I., to be Assist. to the Polit. Agent 


at Nimar.—C. Jan. 25. 

Toone, W. T., Mr., to be Collector of Shahabad.—C. Jan. 10. 

Trotter, A., Mr., to be Collector of Behar.—C. Jan. 10. 

Turner, V. F. T., Cadet of Cavalry, promoted to Cornet.—C. Jan, 23. 

Taylor, Edward, Cadet of Cavalry, to be Cornet.—C. Jan. 23. 

Thorold, C., Ensign, rem. from 49th to 61st N. I—C. Jan. 3. 

Trafford, W. L., Ensign, posted to 6th Extra N. I.—C. Jan. 3. 

Towle, C., Lieut. 65th N. L, on furl. to Europe for health.—C, Jan. 9. 

Toke, J.S., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 43d to 15th N. L—C. Jan. 11. 

Thatcher, H., Ensign, posted to 43d N. i.—M. Jan. 18. 

Traill, J., Assist.-Surg., to be Garr. Assist.-Surg. at Seringapatam, v. Pulham, 
deceased. —M. Feb. 8. 

Thomson, G., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 11th to 9th N. I. 

Thomson, W., Capt. 17th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health_—M. Jan. 22. 

Turner, H. B., Lieut. Engin., to be Adj., v. Peat, prom.—B. Jan. 17. 

Turner, W., Lieut., to act as Quarter- Master to 2d Light Cavalry, in absence of 
Lieut. Ottley —B. Jan. 17. 

Turquand, W. J., Mr., to be Judge and Magis. of Jessore.—C. Feb. 7. 


Underwood, W. E., Esq., to be Registrar to Zillah Court of Chugleput.—M. 
Jan. 15. 

Urquhart, A., Lieut. 2d Light Cavalry, on furl. to the Cape for health.—B. 
Jan. 22. 


Voodcock, W. H., Mr., to be Assist. to Magis. and to Coll. of Turhoot.—C. 
Jan. 24. 

Varner, E. Lee, Mr., to be Fourth Judge of Prov. Courts of Appeal and Circuit 
for Division of Benares.—C. Jan. 31. 

Wilkinson, J. E., Mr., to be Collector of Turhoot.—C. Jan. 10. 

Wyatt, J. G., Mr., to be Collector of Suhuswan.—C. Jan, 10. 

Walker, T., Ens. Ist N. I., to be Lieut., v. Mansfield, deceased.—C. Jan. 18. 

Wyatt, J. H., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surgeon —C. Jan. 23. 

Whalley, F. E., Cadet, prom. to Cornet.—C. Jan. 23. 

White, M. T., Ensign, posted to 63d N. IL—C. Jan. 3. 

Warden, W. E., Ensign, posted to 23d N. 1.—C. Jan. 3. 

Wallace, J., Lieut. 25d Light Infantry, to be Post-Mast. to Field Force at Dooab, 
vy. Wallace, on furl.—M. Jan. 15. 

Watson, T.S., Major Artill., removed from 3d batt. to 2d brigade.—M. Jan, 12. 

Whittby, J. C., Ensign, posted to 7th N. 1.—M. Jan. 18. 

Winbolt, J. H., Capt. 5th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health—M. Jan. 18. 


Wallace, A., Licut. $8th N.1., on furlough to Europe for health—M. Jan. 8. 
Wright, H., Lieut. 5lst N. L., on furlough to Europe for hea!th—M. Jan. 8. 





Wilson, G., Lieut., to act as Adjutant to three companies detached from 26th 
N. L, under command of Major Laing.—B. Jan. 10. 

Wiilis, Lieut.-Col., to succeed Lieut.-Col. Egan in command, in Southern 
Concan.— BL. Jan, 17. 

Wenn, C. W., Lient. 15th N, 1, to be Adjutant v. Oakes.—B. Jan. 22. 

Vilson, G. J., Capt. 234 N. L, on furlough to Europe for health.—B, Jan. 21, 


Young, T., Ensign, rem. from 40th to 2d N, I.—C. Jan. 3, 
Young, P, B., Ensign, posted to 39th N, L—M. Jan, 12, 
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Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


Allan, the lady of John, Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. 17. 

Ayton, the lady of Capt. J., Assist.-Com.-Gen., of a son, at Benares, Jan. 23. 

Bell, the lady of Robert, Esq. of Ramnaghur, of a son, at Berhampore, Jan. 5. 

Brae, the lady of T., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Jan. 17. 

Bridgnell, the lady of J., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Feb. 3. 

Bowes, the lady of Lieut.-Col., of a daughter, at Trichinopoly, Jan. 15. 

Corfield, the lady of Lieut. Joseph, Ist N.I., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Feb. 1. 

Cotton, the lady of Major Sydney, of a still-born child, at Madras, Jan. 18. 

Dorin, the lady of Joseph, Esq., Civ. Sery., of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. 31. 

Dickinson, the lady of H., Esq., of a daughter, at Trichinopoly, Jan. 15, 

Fendal, the lady of Major, of a son, at Chowringhee, Feb. 1. 

Guirhard, the lady of C., Esq., at Madras, Jan. 25. 

Grant, the lady of E., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Bombay, Jan. 28. 

Harris, the lady of F. Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Jan. 6. 

Hull, the lady of Capt. J., 8th N. 1, of a son, at Banda, Jan. 12. 

Hogg, the lady of J. W., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Jan. 16. 

Hitchins, the lady of Major, Dep.-Adj.-Gen. of the Army, of a son, at Madras, 
Feb. 4. 

Johnstone, the lady of J. Esq., (M.D.) 2d Nusseeree Batt., of a son, at Bareilly, 
Jan. 7. 

Kemp, the lady of A. D., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. 14. 

Lee, the lady of Lieut. H., 11th N. I., of a daughter, at Madras, Jan. 16. 

Macpherson, the lady of the Rey. A., of a son, at Dam Dum, Jan. 23. 

Morris, the lady of J. C., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Clung, Jan. 19. 

Oman, the lady of C., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. 22. 

Parlby, the lady of Lieut.-Col. 29th N. L., of a daughter, at Serunderabad, Jan. 26. 

Ridge, the lady of Chas., Esq., of a daughter, at Dinapore, Jan. 21. 

Saunders, the lady of R., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Calcutta, Jan. 28. 

Spring, F., the lady of the Revy., at Zurlon, Madras, Jan. 26. 

Soppit, the lady of Capt., 26th Reg., of a daughter, at Ahmednuggur, Jan. 10. 

Sykes, the lady of Major W. H., of ason, in camp, near Sholapore, Jan. 11. 

Turner, the lady of C., Lieut., 35th Madras Volunteers, of a son, at Calcutta, 
Jan. 2. 

Taylor, the lady of Capt. J., Assist. Com.-Gen., of a son, at Benares, Jan. 22. 

Thomas, the lady of G. H., Esq., 7th Light Cay., and Sub. Assist. Com. Gen., of 
a son, at Sholapore, Jan. 3. 

Warden, the lady of John, Esq., of a son, at Poonah, Jan. 5. 


MARRIAGES. 


Barnard, W. S., Esq., to Eliza, third daughter of the late Major Boscawen, 
Bengal Army, at Calcutta, Jan. 14. 

Canham, Geo., Esq., of Purnea, to Miss H, M. Henderson, of Camberwell, at 
Caleutta, Jan. 14. 

Dickson, F., Esq., Paymaster to his Majesty's 41st Regt., to Margaret, only 
daughter‘of the late W. A. H. Bainbridge, Esq., of Calcutta, at Madras, Feb. 9. 

D’Fries, A., Esq., to Miss E. Johnston, at Madras, Feb. 18. 

Mottett, Capt. E. M. H., the Nizam’s Serv., to Georgiana Honoria, youngest 
daughter of the late E. W. Fallofield, Esq., Madras Civ. Serv., at Pondicherry, 
Feb. 4. : 

Paimer, Geo., Esq., to Miss Aune Elizabeth Cauty, at Calcutta, Jan. 26. 

Robertson, Capt. H. D., to Miss J. V. Dunlop, at Poonal, Jan. 31. 

Stocqueler, J. H., Esq., to Miss Spencer, at Bombay, Feb. 4. 

Shuttleworth, D. E., Esq., late of the ship Cambridge, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of George Inglis, sq., of Silket, at Calcutta, Jan. 10. 

Savi, Thomas, Esq., to Miss Eliza C. de Verlune, Jan. 29. 

Urquhart, W. H., Esq., to Miss A. Smith, daughter of the late W. Smith, Esq., 
of Howrah, at Calcutia, Feb, 2, 
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DEATHS, 


Alexander, F., Esq., aged 33, at Royapettah, Calcutta, Feb. 16. 

Brae, Mrs., wife of Thomas Brae, Esq., at Calcutta, Jan. 16. 

Barber, Dr. M., Surgeon of the ship Nande, of Liverpool, at Calcutta, Jan. 23. 
Brown, Murdoch, Esq., of Anjarahandy, aged 75, at Tellicherry, Jan. 9. 
Christian, the widow of the late Rev. Thomas, at Bauglepore, Jan. 11. 

Cooke, Henry, Esq., aged 59, Calcutta, Jan. 22. 

Coyle, Jane, wife of Capt. H., 28th N. I., near Salem, Feb. 5. 

Gardner, W. D. F., Lieut. 2d Brig. Horse Artill, aged 20, at Bolarum, Jan. 12. 
Harris, Henry, Esq., Assist. Civ. Surg., at Dacca, Jan. 10. 

Howard, E. J., daughter of Lieut., lst European reg., aged 5 years, at Agra, 





Jan. ll. 
Kitchener, Capt. Daniel, aged 32, at Calcutta, Jan. 16. 


Loder, Joseph W. Sandby, only son of Major J. W., aged 2 years, at Keitah, 


Jan, 10. 
Logie, Wm., Lieut.-Col., Com. 34th N. L., at Saugor, Jan. 13. 


Murrell, B., Ens., on his way to the Upper Provinces, Calcutta, Jan. 7. 


Pulham, Mr., Assist.-Surg., at Seringapatam, Jan. 17. 
Place, Lieut.-Col. Robert, Com. his Majesty’s 41st reg., at Vingoria, Feb, 2. 
Reynolds, Wm., Lieut. 12th N. I., aged 28, at Bombay, Jan, 16, 
Spence, 8S. C., Adjutant 13th N. I., at Bombay, Jan. 16. 





SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 

















Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 

1828. 1827-8. 
June28 Cowes  .. Merrimac .. Smith -- Batavia .. Feb. 8 
June 30 Liverpool... Wm. Young .. Morrison .. -. Jan. 18 
July 1 Portland Harriet -- Buisman .. Sourabaya 
July 3 Portsmouth Robarts -- Corbyn .. Bengal .. Jan. 30 
July 4 Portsmouth Parmelia Wimble .. Bengal .. Jan. 22 
July 4 Portsmouth Heroof Malewn Staddart Singapore Feb. 2 
July 4 Scilly Mary Ann Bauraut .. Mauritius 
July 9 Portsmouth Ferguson Groves .. Bengal .. Dec. 8 
July 9 Portland Henry Porcher Jeffery .. Bengal .. Jan. 19 
July 9 Brixham Ann Hope’... _Esdale - China - Mar.17 
July 9 Brighton .. LadyoftheLake Nicholls .. Ceylon .. Feb. 28 
July 12 Weymouth Warren Hastings Mason’ .. Bengal .. Feb. 13 
July 12 Brighton .. Neptune -» Camberledge Bengal .. Feb. 12 
July 12 Downs Baretto, jun... Shannon .. Bengal .. Feb. 16 
July 12 Portsmouth Jessie -» Winter .. Cape -» Apr. 30 
July 14 Downs Orient .- White .- Bengal .. Mar. 7 
July 14 Downs’ .. Admiral Byskes Duncan .. Batavia .. Mar. 12 
July 14 Downs Gilmore -. Laws Mauritius Mar. 12 
July 14 Portsmouth OwenGlendowr Christian .. Cape «> May 13 
July 15 Downs... Arethusa -- Jobnson Singapore Feb. 19 
July 15 Downs .. Pero -» Rutter .. Cape  .. Apr. 30 
July 15 Isleof Wight Palmyra Lamb Bengal Feb. 17 
July 15 Liverpool.. Grecian Allen -- Bombay .. Mar. 7 
July 16 Downs Britannia .- Ferris -- Bombay... Feb. 4 
July 16 Cowes Champion .. Lock -- Batavia Feb. 15 
July 16 Downs Elizabeth . Tait .- South Seas 
July 17 Liverpool.. Ganges .. Jefferson .. Bengal .. Feb. 
July 17 Downs Charles -- Butcher .. South Seas 
July 23 Portsmouth Herald .- Astley .. Bengal .. Mar. 8 
July 24 Folkstone,. Orelia -» Hudson .. N,S,Wales Mar. 9 
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ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 





_— Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart. 

1828. 

Jan. 9 N.S.Wales .. Hind -- Rodney .. Glasgow 

Jan. 13 N.S.Wales .. North Briton .. Morrison .. Greenock 

Jan. 27 N.S. Wales .. Albion .» Proctor .. London 

Feb. 11 Singapore .. Mary Ann .. Spottiswood London 

Feb. 12 Bombay ++ Lady Faversham Alder .- London 

Feb. 22 Madras «. Copernicus -. Stevens .. London 

Feb. 25 N.S. Wales .. Hooghley -- Reeves .. London 

Feb, 25 China «» Globe .. Salmon .. Liverpool 

Feb, 27 Madras «+ Mary Ann -. O’Brien’ .. London 

Feb. 29 Liverpool .. Princess Charlotte Bengal 

Marchl N.S. Wales .. Courier .- Finnis .» London 

March2 N.S. Wales .. Greenock .- Miller -» Leith 

March3 N.S. Wales .. Morely -- Williams .. Dublin 

DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE, 

ae Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander. Destination. 
828. 

June 27 Gravesend ,.. Thalia -» Biden .» Mad. & Beng. 

June 29 Gravesend .. Broxbornebury .. Chapman .. Bengal 

June 30 Gravesend ,. Elizabeth -» Brown -. Sing. & Penang 

June 30 Gravesend ., Cormandell +» Boyes . Cey. & Beng. 

June 30 Liverpool .. Welcome -» Buchanan .. Mauritius 

July 1 Gravesend .. Coldstream «+ Miller .» Cape & Beng. 

July 5 Liverpool .. Gipsey .» Henderson.. Bengal 

July 6 Gravesend .. Sophia -» Dawson .. Bengal 

July 6 Gravesend .. Recovery -» Chapman .. Bombay 

July 6 Gravesend .. Diadem -» Wilson .. V.D.Land 

July 7 Liverpool .. Mary -- Lacock .. N.S. Wales 

July 7 Greenock -. Joanna «» M‘Kellar .. Mauritius 

July 7 Downs «» Mary -» Shuttleworth  V. D. Land 

July 9 Gravesend .. Mulgrave «» Turner .» Mauritius 

July 9 Gravesend .. Cesar +» Watt -- Bengal 

July 13 Gravesend ,. Lavinia -» Brookes .. Cape 

July 13 Gravesend ,. Dublin .. Stewart .. Bombay 

July 17 Gravesend .. Ellen -- Camper .. Mauritius 

July 17 Liverpool .. Gypsey -» Quick -- Bombay 

July 20 Downs -» Sunbury . Pattison .. Mauritius 

July 21 Gravesend ,. Indian -- Eadie .. Singapore 

July 21 Gravesend .. Lady Flora .. Fayrer .- Bengal 


July 21 Gravesend .. Kath. St. Forbes.. Chapman .. Bombay 
July 22 Gravesend .. EarlofEgremont Johnson .. Cape 
July 24 Gravesend .. Timandra .. Wray «» V.D. Land 


GENERAL List or PASSENGERS. 


PassENGERS HoOMEWARDsS. 

By the Britannia, from Bombay ;—Captains Addison and C, F. Pelly, Bombay 
Establishment. 

By the Oredia, from New South Wales :—Lieutenants Christie, 3d Foot, and 
R. Macdonald ; Doctors C. Cameron, William Macdonald ; Messrs. Redford 
and Morrison, and Ward and Wife ; forty-nine invalids, nineteen women, and 
forty children. 

By the Gi/more, from the Mauritius :—Lieutenant Hawthorn, 29th Foot, (died 
off the Cape); Rev. Mr. Perring; Mesdames Lawes and Perring; Masters 
Wicke and Campbell. 
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384 Postscript. 


By the Palmyra, from Bengal :—Majors Baillie, 38th Foot, and Spottiswood, 
Invalid Establishment; Captain Pecket, Bengal, Europe ; Lieutenant Windus, 
11th Dragoons ; Rey. Richard Mytton; Francis Hall, James Spottiswood, and 
J. P. Jones, Esqs. ; Masters Prinsep, F. Smith, A. Swinton, and Dunlop; Mes- 
dames Prinsep and Mytton; Misses Mytton, Lewis, Dunlop, and Swinton ; eight 
servants, and fifty-one invalids. 

By the Neptune, from Bengal :—Lieutenant King, Ensign Maule; Dr. Mor- 
gan, (died at Ingeram) ; Henry Middleton, John Fraser, Charles Weston, and 
George Ogilvy, Esqs.; Mr. Falconer ; Masters Richardson and Theobald; 
Mesdames Mitford and Morgan ; Misses Scracie and Pattle. 

By the ddmiral Buyskes, from Batavia :—Captain Macdonnell, Mr. Spencer ; 
Masters Ingram and Baumhaure ; Mesdames Duncan and Cruseman, and child. 

By the Orient, from Bengal :—Lieut.-Col. J. L. Harriott; Captain G. Mac- 
kenzie, 15th Bengal N. I.; Lieut. H. Macintosh, 43d Bengal N. L; Dr. N. 
Wallick, (M.D.), Superintendant of Hon. Company’s Botanical Garden; G. 
Ballard, Esq. ; Mr. F. W. Durand; Mesdames H. Cavell, (died at sea on 9th 
June); Clarke, Abel, and Durand; Masters H. F. Cavell, Durand, and Watson; 
three servants, and forty invalids. 

By the Baretto, jun., from Madras :—Lieut. A. H. Hall; Dr. Peppin; Mes- 
dames Peppin and Atkinson, and three children. 

By the Jessie, from the Cape :—Dr. Wehr and Wife ; Mr. and Mrs. Hiedeman 
and child; Mesdames Wehr, Hall, Trutter, Dryers, J. Dryers, and Albertus 
and son. 

By the Warren Hastings, from Bengal :—General Richards ; R. C. Blunt, 
W. L. Graves, George Watson (died at sea), Esqs.; Mr. Charles Haynes, 
Assistant-Surgeor, an insane patient; Mesdames Richards and Blunt ; Miss 
Julia Richards ; Maria Brown, servant, (committed suicide of St. Helena.) 

By the Robarts, from Bengal :—Major-General Sir Thomas Reynell, K.C.B., 
71st Foot ; Colonels Day, 51st regiment, and Kennett, 37th regiment ; Majors 
Denty, 53d regiment, and Meade, 89th Foot; Lieutenants Budd, 14th Foot, 
Jolnson, llth Dragoons, and W. N. Tillard; Drs. Maclsaac, B. M. S., and 
Hercourt, 11th Dragoons ; Jolin Heyes, W. P. Muston, Daniel de Castro Fer- 

nandez, John Beecher, John Rawlins, H. L. ben les, and John Cooper, Esqs. ; 
Masters G. P. Muir, John Heyes, C. H. Rawlins, Frederick Slark, John Beecher, 
and William Day; Mesdames Mouatt, W. P. Muston, Major Denty, John 
Beecher, Major Taylor, and Rawlins ; Misses A. M. Davis, L. Denty, L. Godfrey, 
Taylor, J. E. Slack, C. O. Dell Beecher, A. Beauchamp, E. Currie, Mustons, 
M. Irving, and Harcourts ; twelve servants. 

By the Parmelia, from Bengal and Madras :—Lieut.-Colonel Moore, (died at 
sea, 28th March) ; Lieutenant Fife; Messrs. J. Macintosh, Feband, and Close ; 
Masters W. Macintosh, J. Macintosh, R. Macintosh, and W. Kempland ; Mes- 
dames J. F. Ellerton, Colonel Crooke, and J. Macintosh; Misses M. C, and E. 


M. Ellerton, Macintosh, and Hooper. 





Posrscript. 


We kept our sheets open to the latest moment in expectation of 
receiving some late and interesting intelligence from India ; but, 
though we have Papers to the 7th of March, we find nothing in 
them of general interest beyond the portions we have extracted 
and printed under separate heads. In England, the only event 
that has occurred connected with Indian persons or affairs, is the 
arrival of Lord Amherst, or the Earl of Arracan, who appears to 
have entered this country as quietly as he quitted that from whence 


he has come, ~ 





